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HE earliest proposal for an Amer- 
ican Congress appears to have 
originated in the broad statesmanship 
of William Penn, who in 1697 sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trade what he 
termed a ‘Plan for a Union of the 
Colonies in America.” This sagacious 
plan provided for a meeting of the 
colonies once a year or oftener in times 
of war, and at least once in two years 
in times of peace, by their stated and 
appointed deputies—two persons to 
represent each colony, and the King’s 
Commissioner to preside. New York, 
as the centre of the colonies, was des- 
ignated for the place of meeting. 

This scheme provided for the settle- 
ment of all disputes between the pro- 
vinces, a general law for the collection 
of debts, the regulation of commerce, 
and finally an equitable adjustment of 
the quotas of men and money for pur- 
poses of defence—in a word, every es- 
sential feature of our present form of 
government. A similar proposition 
was made by Sir William Keith, who 
had been a Lieutenant Governor of 
Pennsylvania. In 1739 this gentleman 
recommended to the British ministry 
to unite the colonies by delegations of 
their representative assemblies in a 
form of general government for the 
American provinces. This plan was 
based upon the necessities of union for 
defence against the common enemy. 
While the English settlers of various 


origin securely held the seaport towns 
from Cape Cod to the Savannah river, 
the French—the ancestral enemies of 
England—were gradually establishing 
a series of posts along the St. Law- 
rence, the Ohio, and the Mississippi 
rivers, which threatened, unless bro- 
ken, to form a military girdle about 
the English settlements and isolate the 
seaboard towns from the riches of the 
boundless west. In opposition to this 
New England, as the whole of the 
English settlements might be appro- 
priately termed, the old continental 
rival was establishing a New France. 
To this struggle but one result was 
possible: the powerful marine of Eng- 
land controlled the outlets of all the 
great rivers on the middle coast, while 
France only held the extremities of 
the line; the only hope of the French 
in this unequal contest lay in their 
hold upon the Indian tribes. Little 
fit as the Latin race has always shown 
itself for colonization, it cannot be 
denied that its natural amenity and 
flexibility have always given it a su- 
perior influence over savage tribes. 
The pomp and beauty of the Roman 
Catholic forms, appealing to the eye 
and the sense, were rapidly alienating 
the affections of the Indians from the 
English Government. To this influ- 
ence was added the generous devotion 
of the French missionaries, who even 
in the rough, uncultivated wilds always 
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wore tlic insignia of their sacred of- 
fice, and took willing part in the com- 
mon life of the rude tribes to which 
they were assigned. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
in 1748 closed the war declared by 
Great Britain against France in 1744, 
was but a truce, and served as an ex- 
cuse for the maturing of the plans of 
the rival powers. The French hasten- 
ed to complete their interior line of 
communication westward, by forts not 
more than twenty to thirty miles dis- 
tant from each other, extending from 
the Ohio to the Mississippi, and east- 
ward by similar posts on the Connect- 
icut and Kennebec rivers. 

In 1754 the British Government, 
alarmed at the threatening aspect of 
affairs, and recognizing the necessity 
of the friendship of the Indian tribes, 
then chiefly under the control of the 
Six Nations, whose seat of empire lay 
on the New York lakes, recommend- 
ed the calling of a convention of dele- 
gates from the assemblies of the seve- 
ral colonies, and appointed Albany as 
the place of meeting, this place being 
selected because it was here that the 
Indian treaties had been usually sign- 
ed. ‘The letter from the Secretary of 
State of the British Government was 
by order of the King addressed to the 
Governor of New York. In this as- 
sembly, the first American Congress, 
Benjamin Franklin, delegate from 
Pennsylvania, proposed a plan for a 
union of the colonies, and the estab- 
lishment of a quota or rule for the 
raising of men and money. Here, as 
later, and indeed in accordance wit’ 
the universal experience of mankind, 
the idea of union is found to spring 
from a sense of common danger, 
which, disregarding distinctions of 
rank or fortune, combines men in 
common resistance to enemies, wheth- 
er within or without the body of the 
state. Franklin’s plan met the gen- 
cral, almost universal acceptance of 
his colleagues. In this first Con- 
gress, as in later assemblages, some 
of the delegates had full powers, 
while others were held to make report 
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to their constituents. Yet it was 
found that no single colony, from 
Georgia to Massachusetts, was ready 
to part with power to a general Gov- 
ernment. The details of the plan, 
though here out of place, are full of 
curious interest. It was essentially a 
revival of the Penn scheme of 1697. 
Rejected by the colonies, it was equally 
distasteful to the British ministry, 
and fell to the ground. Virginia, 
though invited, was not represented 
in this Congress. She had a plan of 
her own: that of dividing the colonies 
into two parts, constituting a northern 
and southern district—a curious fore- 
runner of the recent attempt at sepa- 
ration. 

Shortly after the dissolution of the 
Indian Congress, by which name the 
meeting at Albany is known, hos- 
tilities between France and England 
were renewed. The French war, as 
the long and bloody struggle which be- 
gan in 1756 and ended in 1763 with the 
conquest of the Canadas, is called, was 
an era full of suffering and of glory to 
the colonies. Ilardly had the smoke 
drifted from the last battlefield ere 
the British Government attempted to 
compel the colonies to pay for its cost, 
The British ministry, in spite of the 
urgent appeals of every province, in- 
sisting on their arbitrary measures, a 
Congress was called by the Committee 
of the New York Assembly. This 
body, which met in New York in 1765, 
is known as the Stamp Act Congress, 
Its only measure was a bold declara- 
tion of rights and grievances, 

It is impossible here to recount the 
events which followed: the renewed 
exaction of the ministry, answered by 
the non-importation acts of the Ameri- 
can assemblies; their unequal observ- 
ance and the determination of New 
York to consent to no other form of 
resistance except that ordered and en- 
forced by a General Congress. When 
it was found that New York was firm- 
ly set in this resolution, Massachusetts 
at last consented to her demand, and 
the first Continental Congress met in 
Philadelphia in September, 1774. 
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The New York delegation to this 
Congress was nominated by the fam- 
ous Committee of Correspondence of 
Fifty-One, and their nomination later 
ratified by a unanimous vote of the 
freeholders of the city. They were 

hilip Livingston, John Alsop, Isaac 
Low, James Duane, and John Jay, 
three merchants and two lawyers. 
John Jay set out on this journey on 
the 29th of August without the inhabit- 
ants being apprized of his departure, 
and on the Thursday following the 
ist of September the other four dele- 
gates took their departure. Isaac Low, 
being, as is stated in the journals of 
the day, under the necessity of going 
by the way of Powles Hook, now Jer- 
sey City, was escorted to the ferry 
stairs, at the foot of Cortlandt street, 
by a considerable number of inhabit- 
ants, with colors flying, music playing, 
and loud huzzas at the end of each 
street. When they got down to the 
river, he, in a very polite manner, took 
leave of the inhabitants, six of whom 
accompanied him and his lady over 
with music, playing ‘‘God save the 
King.” The inhabitants then returned 
to the coffee house—the famous old 
Merchants’ Coffee House, which stood 
on the corner of Walland Water streets 
—in order to testify the like respect to 
the other three gentlemen—James Du- 
ane, Philip Livingston, and John Al- 
sop, Esquires, About half past nine 
the procession began, and was con- 
ducted in like manner as above. When 
they arrived at the Royal Exchange, 
which stood on the water front at the 
foot of Broad street, the place at 
which they embarked, James Duane, 
in a very affectionate and moving 
manner, thanked the worthy inhabit- 
ants for the honor they had conferred 
upon them, declaring for his own part, 
and he had it in command from the 
whole of his brother delegates, to ac- 
quaint them that nothing in their pow- 
er should be wanting to relieve this 
once happy, but now aggrieved coun- 
try. When the gentlemen got under 
way they were saluted by several pieces 
of cannon mounted on the joyous occa- 
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sion, which was answered by a greater 
number from St. George’s Ferry. 
These testimonials and three huzzas 
bade them go and proclaim to all na- 
tions that they and the virtuous people 
they represented dare defend their 
rights as Protestant Englishmen. After 
the gentlemen had got a little dis- 
tance from the town, a considerable 
number went to St. George’s Ferry to 
celebrate their departure—dating the 
salvation of the colonies from that 
hour—well knowing in whom they 
had placed the greatest confidence that 
ever men were entrusted with. There 
were many loyal, constitutional, and 
spirited toasts drank, sealed with fre- 
quent discharges of cannon, and at- 
tended with this declaration, ‘‘ That 
each and every of them solemnly avow- 
ed they would respect at the risk 
of everything sacred and dear such 
resolutions as our delegates, in con- 
junction with those worthy gentlemen 
of the other colonies, should think 
necessary to adopt for the good of the 
common cause.”” The day was con- 
cluded with ‘‘ God save the King.” 

From the general text of this de- 
scription it would seem that the an- 
swering cannon were on the opposite 
side of the river, near the foot of the 
present Joralemon street, and the fes- 
tivities were had at the house of John 
Cornell, who had opened a tavern on 
Tower Hill, near the new Ferry, a 
slight eminence on the heights, on Co- 
lumbia street, between the present 
Middagh and Cranberry streets, Brook- 
lyn. The same newspaper, Hugh 
Gaine’s New York ‘‘ Gazette and Week- 
ly Mercury ” of September 5, 1774, an- 
nounced the departure of the dele- 
gates for Orange county, the choice 
of Colonel Philip Schuyler as a dele- 
gate for the county of Albany, and the 
decision of the inhabitants of Ulster, 
that concurring in the sentiments of 
New York, they should not send any 
delegates to Philadelphia. 

The proceedings of this body, while 
asserting the rights of the colonists as 
equal members of the British Empire, 
ended in asimple petition to the King. 
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As yet the thought of separation was 
foreign to the heart if not the judg- 
ment of all except the most radical of 
the leaders of the patriot party. So 
the first Continental Congress, con- 
fining itself to declarations and re- 
solves, and providing for a strict en- 
forcement of a non-importation act, 
dissolved October 26, 1774, but with 
sagacious foresight arranged for the 
holding of another Congress at Phila- 
delphia to be elected by the different 
colonies, and to meet also at Philadel- 
phia on May 15, 1775. This was the 
immortal Congress which declared the 
independence of America, While the 
entire population was at this period 
strong in determination to resist the 
aggressions of the ministry, they yet, 
in common with their sister colonies, 
looked confidently to the support of the 
great Whig party, and the able advo- 
cacy of their illustrious champions, 
Chatham, Burke, and Barré, to se- 
cure redress, The struggle in Ameri- 
ca was viewed as a political division in 
which every British citizen was inter- 
ested. Even the popular songs of the 
day show that the Americans valued 
their birthright as Britons, and took 
pride and honor in their English de- 
scent. An instance of this may have in- 
terest : 

Let Britons, now sunk into tyrants and slaves, 
Submit to be governed by fools and by knaves. 
Not so with their kindred on this side the sea : 
American Britons will ever be free. 

Indeed the shrewd Colden had notified 
the ministry that the speeches in Par- 
liament and other inflammatory papers, 
published in London and reproduced 
in America, were ruining the King’s 
cause. 

The state of affairs in 1775 was dif- 
ferent from what it had been in 1774. 
The petition of Congress to the King 
had been rejected, and the sanguine 
hopes of an amicable adjustment which 
had united all parties in one common 
union had vanished. The condition 
of the New York colony was peculiar. 
With a population not exceeding 200,- 
000 souls, and a large and extended 
frontier exposed to the attacks of the 
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powerful Indian tribes whose loyalty 
to the King was assured, the prospect 
of an armed struggle was appalling. 
As a natural consequence the interior 
counties shrunk from action, and were 
even less ready than the year preced- 
ing, when only twoof them either con- 
curred 1n the choice made by the city 
or sent delegates of their own. 

The General Assembly, swayed by the 
influence of Governor Colden and the 
patronage of the royal government, re- 
fusing to carry out the request of Con- 
gress to appoint delegates to its second 
meeting, the Congressional Committee 
of Inspection summoned a provincial 
convention to choose delegates. This 
convention met at the Exchange in 
New York on the 20th of April, and 
after a complimentary resolution, re- 
elected the delegation to the first Con- 
gress, with the exception of Isaac Low, 
who refused to serve. Francis Lewis 
was appointed in his place. Isaac Low 
had been one of the leading spirits in 
the earlier movements of resistance, 
One of the richest and ablest mer- 
chants of the time, he was chosen to 
preside over the Committee of Fifty- 
One. He was of the committee in 
Congress which reported the Associa- 
tion, as the agreement for non-importa- 
tion, non-consumption, and non-expor- 
tation was termed, but like many 
others, he was not prepared to sever his 
allegiance to the crown. The powers 
of the convention being exhausted 
with the choice of delegates, this body 
dissolved. The Assembly of the col- 
ony continued in session, but confined 
its action to a moderate petition to 
the King, setting forth grievances, 
after which, on the 3d of April, it was 
adjourned by direction of Lieutenant 
Governor Colden. 

This was the last colonial Assembly. 
Though prorogued from time to time, 
it never met again. It had lost the 
sympathy of the people, whose senti- 
ments it no longer represented. On 
the 23d of April the news of the bat- 
tle at Lexington was received. The 
people rose at once, took instant pos- 
session of the city, seizing the arms 
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and stores, organizing military pa- 
trols, and occupying the public build- 
ings. 

The Revolution was begun. The 
Committee of Inspection enlarged its 
members, formed a general commit- 
tee which took control of public af- 
fairs, and invited the several counties 
by circulars to send delegates to a 
Provincial Congress, at New York, on 
May 22, to ‘‘deliberate upon and 
from time to time to direct such mea- 
sures as may be expedient for our 
public safety.” 

Thus the first Provincial Congress 
of New York, and after it a second, 
third, and fourth, delegating their 
powers to a Committee of Safety dur- 
ing the recesses, controlled the col- 
ony until the adoption of the State 
Constitution in 1777. 

Illustrious as was the second Conti- 
nental Congress, the history of which 
is too familiar to every American for 
repetition, there was no delegation 
more influential in the direction of af- 
fairs, by reason of their own personal 
importance and capacity as well as 
the position of the colony they repre- 
sented, than that from New York. It 
included in its number many distin- 
guished characters. In addition to the 
city members already mentioned, the 
counties sent solid representative men 
—Colonel Philip Schuyler from Al- 
bany, the brilliant and versatile Rob- 
ert R. Livingston, second to none in 
talent and influence, from Dutchess, 
Colonel Lewis Morris of Westchester, 
the representative of the Whig family 
which from the earliest days of the 
colony had stanchly defended popu- 
lar rights against the encroachments 
of the Crown; and with these repre- 
sentatives of powerful families, George 
Clinton, himself a host; the man 
upon whom Washington leaned with 
entire confidence; distinguished for 
gallantry in the field, for wisdom in 
council; the first Governor of the 
State of New York, President of the 
New York Federal Convention, and 
Vice-President of the United States, 
in the tenure of which high office he 
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died. He was a man of rare energy 
and decision of character. 

The city delegation was not less 
able, and in its members fully repre- 
sented the various interests of the 
commercial capital. Of the three 
merchants, the veteran Philip Living- 
ston was the most distinguished. 
The grandson of Robert, the first, 
and son of Philip Livingston, second 
proprietor of the manor of Livingston, 
he was born at Albany in 1716, and 
graduated from Yale college in 1737, 
soon after which he established him- 
self in New York, with his counting 
house on Burnet’s Key, and became 
the most extensive merchant in the 
city. At this period of her history 
New York was controlled by the mer- 
chants, who permitted little meddling 
of lawyers in their affairs, and thought 
themselves quite competent to govern 
themselves without interference from 
this aggressive class of the commu- 


nity. 
Mr. Livingston was early called 
to office. In 1754 he was elected al- 


derman for the East Ward (one of the 
seven wards of the city), an office 
which he held until 1762, and from 
1759 to 1769 represented the city in 
the General Assembly of the colony. 
This, it will be remembered, was an 
important era in the history of the 
colonies, embracing the period of the 
seven years’ war and the Stamp Act 
Congress. During his latter term of 
office he was Speaker of the House. 
Thus it was eminently proper that he 
should lead the city delegation. John 
Adams, in his ‘‘ Diary,” bears witness 
to his great popularity, and in his 
plain manner of speech describes him 
as a ‘downright, straightforward 
man.” He seems to have exercised & 
great influence in Congress, taking a 
part in the most important commit- 
tees. He was strongly on the side of 
independence, as was the large power- 
ful family of his name. It was he, 
however, that made it illustrious by 
affixing it to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776. The same year he 
was also chosen by Congress a mem- 
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ber of the Board of Treasury, and the 
next year placed upon the Marine 
Committee, both trusts for which his 
education and experience thoroughly 
fitted him. In 1777 he was chosen a 
member of the convention which met 
at Kingston to form a Constitution for 
the State of New York, and was again 
re-elected to Congress by it. In May 
he was chosen a Senator for the south- 
ern district, and in October following 
elected by the Legislature to repre- 
sent the State in Congress under the 
new Constitution. In May, 1777, he 
again took his seat in Congress, which 
had been driven by Cornwallis from 
Philadelphia, and was then sitting at 
York, in Pennsylvania. Feeble in 
health, and infirm in body, his power 
of usefulness rapidly drew to its close. 
Living, he had sold part of his estates 
to support the public credit, and dy- 
ing, his last efforts were in behalf of 
his country. He died on the 11th of 
June, 1777, and was followed to the 
grave the evening of the day follow- 
ing by Congress in a body, with the 
usual insignia of mourning. His re- 
mains were placed in the cemetery of 
the German Reformed Church, and 
covered by an appropriate monument. 

The next in importance, and of an 
age not far different from that of 
Philip Livingston, was John Alsop. 
The date of his birth is not precisely 
known. He was descended from Rich- 
ard Alsop, who emigrated from Eng- 
land to America toward the close of 
the seventeenth century, and settled 
at Maspeth Kills, now known as New- 
town, Long Island. His grandson, 
John Alsop, was brought up as a mer- 
chant. At first he seems to have been 
in partnership with his brother Rich- 
ard, but this connection was dis- 
solved, Richard removing to Middle- 
town, Connecticut. John, continuing 
& general importing business in his 
own name, rapidly accumulated a 
handsome fortune. He took an act- 


ive part in the patriotic measures 
adopted by the merchants to com- 
pel the repeal of the stamp act, 
and in 1770 was one of the Com- 
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mittee of Inspection to enforce the 
agreements which were still continued. 
When the news of the passage of the 
Boston Port Bill reached New York ia 
1774, and the Committee of Corre- 
spondence was chosen to take measures 
to unite the colonies in resistance, he 
was the first named of the fifty-one 
members, and on the organization of 
the committee was chosen deputy 
chairman. In the summer of the same 
year he was elected delegate to the 
first Continental Congress. In May he 
was chosen one of the Committee of 
One Hundred charged with the gov- 
ernment of the city until a con- 
vention could be assembled. In 1775 
he was re-elected to the Second Con- 
tinental Congress. He seems to have 
been one of those who could not bear 
the thought of a separation from the 
mother country. On the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, he 
resigned his seat and withdrew from 
the city with his family to Middletown, 
where he remained till the close of 
the war. That his patriotism and at- 
tachment to his native land were not 
doubted by those who knew him best 
is shown in the fact that he was in 
1784 one of the petitioners to the Leg- 
islature for a new charter to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which he had been 
one of the founders in 1768, and be- 
came the first president on its reor- 
ganization. John Adams describes 
him as ‘‘a soft, sweet man,” and amia- 
bility is certainly a marked trait in his 
descendants. He died in this city 
November 22, 1794, ‘‘at an advanced 
age.” He left one child, who was 
married to the Hon. Rufus King. It 
is not necessary to refer to the many 
and eminent public services of this 
distinguished family. 

The senior member of the delega- 
tion was Francis Lewis, a native of 
Wales, who was educated at Westmin- 
ster, came to this country in 1735, and 
here married. He was an active mer- 
chant, and during his extensive career 
visited many European countries, 
among which was Russia. In con- 
nection with the extraordinary travels 
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of this gentleman, the following tradi- 


tion may not be out of place. During 
the severe winter of 1742-’3, Mr. Lew- 
is is said to have driven a horse and 
sled upon the ice from a point a short 
distance above Hurl Gate through the 
Sound and as far as Cape Cod in Mas- 
sachusetts. This remarkable feat 
stands solitary and alone in the annals 
of American travel. In the French 
war he was employed as a commissary, 
and was taken prisoner at Fort Oswe- 
go when it surrendered to Montcalm. 
An active son of liberty, he was the 
favorite choice of the radicai party, 
and in 1774 was unanimously added to 
the Committee of Fifty-one. In 1775 
he was chosen delegate to the second 
Congress, and affixed his name to the 
immortal roll. He was employed by 
Congress in the importation of stores 
and on secret service, for which his 
old experience qualified him. In the 
summer of 1776 he took his family to 
Flushing, where his house and library 
were destroyed in the fall by the Brit- 
ish troops. His wife was taken pris- 
oner and cruelly treated, but through 
the influence of General Washington 
was finally exchanged. The last 
twenty years of the life of Mr. Lewis 
were passed at Flushing in retirement 
and comparative poverty. He died 
December 30, 1803, in the ninetieth 
year of his age. The Hon. Morgan 
Lewis, Governor of the State of New 
York, was his son. 

Such were the merchant members of 
the New York delegation. The two 
lawyers were of equal distinction. Of 
these the elder was James Duane, who 
was born in the city of New York in 
1732. Of Irish descent, he was the 
son of Anthony Duane, a British naval 
ofticer who had married and settled in 
New York. He studied law in the of- 
fice of James Alexander, one of the 
most eminent counsel of our colonial 
bar, and the father of General Lord 
Stirling. He was admitted attorney 
in 1754, and soon acquired a large 
practice. He was active upon the 
Committees of Resistance, which have 
already been alluded to, and in 1774 
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was chosen delegate to the general 
Congress, an appointment renewed in 
1775. He was also chosen a member 
of the Provincial Congress, and in 
this body he was engaged when the 
Declaration of Independence was sign- 
ed, which accounts for his absence at 
the time of its signature by the New 
York delegation. In 1777 he was 
again returned to Congress, where he 
served with credit and usefulness until 
June, 1782, when he obtained leave of 
absence to serve as Senator for the 
southern district of New York in the 
State Legislature. In 1784 he was ap- 
pointed Mayor of the city of New 
York. At this time the Mayor was in 
fact as well as name a judicial magis- 
trate. In the Mayor’s Court, while 
presided over by Mr. Duane, many of 
the most important cases famous in 
our judicial annals, and establishing 
precedents in the Government, were 
decided. Rapid as was the prac- 
tice, his decisions were rarely over- 
ruled by the Supreme Court. As 
Judge Jones justly remarks: ‘‘ He was 
thus one of the channels by which the 
legal lore of England and the colony 
was conducted to those who have dis- 
tributed it in our State courts, and 
caused these to become the admiration 
of our sister States.” And to this it 
may be added that the statute law of 
the State of New York is now acknowl- 
edged to be the best known combina- 
tion of civil and common law, and 
commands the admiration of the world. 
In this famous court, where the prin- 
ciples of law were so soundly sect 
forth, arose that galaxy of talent in 
which Hamilton, Burr, Troup, Lewis, 
Brockholdst and Edward Livingston, 
and Hoffman were especially illustri- 
ous. 

Mr. Duane retained the office of 
Mayor for six years, until 1789, when 
Washington appointed him Judge of 
the United States District Court for 
New York, which he adorned with his 
learning and judgment, until advanc- 
ing age compelled his withdrawal from 
active life. He died suddenly Febru- 
ary 21, 1797. He married a daughter 
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of Colonel Robert Livingston, third 
proprietor of the manor. Some of our 
aged citizens remember his charming 
country residence near the present 
Gramercy Park. 

To no one of the distinguished men 
of the revolutionary period was New 
York more indebted than to Mr. 
Duane. To broad abilities and pleas- 
ing manners he united self reliance 
and consistency of character. Chief 
among his traits was that most rare 
quality of bold assumption of respon- 
sibility in every emergency, whether 
of personal or public danger. In pri- 
vate life he is described as ‘‘ of a kind, 
cheerful, and social disposition, fond 
of society. There is no tradition of 
his ever having lost a friend.” 

The person of John Jay is familiar 
tousall. Tall and slight of figure, of 
easy carriage, and ap expression of 
countenance in which the finest traits 
of human character were happily dis- 
played, charity and generosity, piety 
and rectitude, he combined the grace- 
ful affability of the gentleman with 
the dignity of the statesman and the 
simplicity of the man—in a word, the 
highest types of the fine races from 
which he sprang. 

The fathers of the republic were 
physically as well as mentally men of 
heroic mould: the massive majesty of 
Washington, the benfgnity of Frank- 
lin, the grace and beauty of the intel- 
lectual Hamilton, would have been re- 
marked in any assembly of the great 
of earth in any period of the world’s 
history. Their features live in color, 
and awaken a dramatic interest. But 
in this American Walhalla Jay invites 
sentiments of a different order. As 
some Grecian statue of purest marble 
and faultless outline, solitary and 
apart in a gallery of portraits all warm 
in color and in life, so this figure, ex- 
quisite in its chaste purity and calm 
serenity, stands alone. It was proper 
to the completion of his history and 
the fitness of things that he became 
the first Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the nation his wise counsels 
had aided to create, and it is one of 
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the incalculable blessings of our coun- 
try that he will always remain to it an 
example of personal and judicial puri- 
ty. His character may be best re- 
sumed in the words of that wonderful 
master of our language whose magic 
speech threw a lustre upon all that it 
described: ‘‘ When the ermine of the 
judicial robe fell on John Jay it touch- 
ed nothing less spotless than itself.” 

At the time of his election to the 
first Continental Congress in 1774 Jay 
was only twenty-nine years of age, the 
youngest in that remarkable body of 
men. Already he had reached the 
first rank in his profession, and met on 
equal terms the veterans of the law. 
The Address to the People of Great 
Britain, the most famous of those re- 
markable documents which won the 
signal praise of Chatham as ‘‘not in- 
ferior to the finest productions of the 
master States of the world,” and which 
was declared by Thomas Jefferson, 
while yet ignorant of the author, to be 
from the ‘‘ finest pen in America,” was 
written by Jay. 

Re-elected, as has been stated, to the 
second Congress, he prepared the Ad- 
dress to the People of Canada, and a 
further Address to Our Fellow Subjects 
of Jamaica and Ireland, both of which 
were adopted. It is not proposed here 
to record all the services of this re- 
markable man. A simple enumera- 
tion would be tedious. In April, 1776, 
Mr. Jay, while still in his seat, was 
elected to the third New York Pro- 
vincial Congress, and at once seeking 
the position among his immediate fel- 
low citizens where his services could 
be most valuable to the cause, he left 
Philadelphia, and on the 25th of May 
took his place in the Provincial Con- 
gress, then sitting in New York. Here 
his influence was soon apparent, while 
his fellow members had the advantage 
of his intimate knowledge of the views 
and purposes of the distinguished men 
who had assembled in Philadelphia 
from all the colonies. The people of 
the city were already clamorous for 
stringent measures, and on the 29th of 
May circulated a petition calling upon 
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the Provincial Congress to ‘instruct 
their delegates in Continental Con- 
gress to use their utmost endeavors in 
that august assembly to cause these 
united colonies to become independent 
of Great Britain.” Before this peti- 
tion was presented, a committee, of 
which Mr. Jay was a member, on the 
81st of May reported a series of reso- 
lutions in regard to the recommenda- 
tions of the General Congress, to the 
assemblies of the several colonies, that 
they adopt ‘‘ such government as shall 
in the opinion of the representatives 
of the people best conduce to the hap- 
piness and safety of their constituents 
in particular and America in general.” 
In their report, true to the old New 
York doctrine of obedience to the pop- 
ular will, duly expressed, the commit- 
tec, after stating that they ‘‘are in 
doubt as to whether the Provincial Con- 
gress are invested with sufficient pow- 
er and authority to determine on so 
important a subject as the necessity of 
creating and constituting a new form 
of government, and a declaration that 
it appertains of right solely to the peo- 
ple of this colony to determine the said 
doubts,” solemnly recommended the 
electors in each county to vest power 
in their present deputies, or others in 
their stead, to take into consideration 
the necessity and propriety of institut- 
ing such new government as in and by 
the said resolution of the Continental 
Congress is described and recommend- 
ed; each county was requested to 
hold such election at such place as the 
Committee of Inspection should deter- 
mine, and deputies were urged to 
give punctual attendance in the city 
of New York the second Monday in 
July. 

The people, still chafing under the 
delay, again protested to the Provin- 
cial Congress, on the 14th of June, 
against the entertainment of any such 
doubts—and indeed, if the city only 
were concerned, no doubts could exist 
—but the delegates, true to their trust, 
‘required a formal vote of the whole 
colony. Popular rights had always 
been carefully maintained in the New 
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York colony. As early as 1711, when 
a second convention of governors was 
held at Newport, and a union of colo- 
nies proposed for defence, the General 
Assembly had expressly declared that 
the Governor not representing this col- 
ony as those of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Massachusetts did their 
colonies, being their choice, he was 
not authorized to ‘‘oblige or charge 
the colony of New York by any Agree- 
ment whatsoever,” and they refused to 
vote his salary while absent. Thus 
the Assembly, representatives of the 
People, refused to be bound by the act 
of a Governor who held authority from 
the King. 

On the 10th of June the Provincial 
Congress received a letter from their 
delegates, announcing that the ques- 
tion of independence would short- 
ly be agitated in Congress, and asking 
for instructions. Their old instruc- 
tions only authorized them to con- 
sent to measures which should be 
‘* effectual for the re-establishment and 
preservation of American rights and 
privileges and the restoration of har- 
mony” between the colonies and the 
mother country. Independence was 
no new question. It did not originate 
with any of the illustrious men who 
brought it to its triumphant solution. 
Their action was but the achievement of 
a long familiar purpose, more familiar 
perhaps to the minds of the body of 
the people, from whom all revolutions 
spring, than to the educated and 
wealthier classes, whose sympathies 
are always with existing governments 
which secure their property and grant 
them place and power. Especially 
was this the case in the New York 
colony. From an early period New 
York had been accused by the home 
Government of aspiring to indepen- 
dency, and her history is one unbrok- 
en series of popular resistance to arbi- 
trary power. 

The letter of the delegates, read on 
the 10th, was debated the next day, 
when, on motion of Mr. Jay, the Con- 
gress declared its opinion that they 
had not the power to authorize their 
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delegates to declare the colony inde- 
pendent of the crown, and limiting 
their own session to the second Tues- 
day in July succeeding, or until a regu- 
lar government should be established 
for the colony, they earnestly urged 
the election they had proposed in May 
of a new Provincial Congress with full 
powers. The election for the new 
Provincial Congress was held on the 
19th of June, and the question of in- 
dependence settled by the people—and 
settled, as every such question has al- 
ways been in the city of New York, in 
favor of popular government. June 
20, the day after the election, the 
Provincial Congress adopted the arti- 
cles of Association, as yet the only 
measure recommended by the Conti- 
nental Congress, engaging themselves 
to defend the United Colonies against 
the hostile attempts of the British 
Parliament. After the election of the 
19th, there could be no further doubt 
as to the determination of New York 
in favor of absolute separation from 
the crown; but it is also plain that 
this action placed it out of the power 
of the New York delegation at Phila- 
delphia to vote for independence, or 
for the Provincial Congress in New 
York to instruct them sotovote. The 
popular will had elected a body espe- 
cially charged to cast the vote of the 
colony—a sufficient answer to the 
charge of hesitation or delay on the 
part of New York. 

Hardly was the election terminated 
when a new turn of military affairs 
threw the city into anxiety and alarm. 
Lord Howe and Clinton, hemmed in 
by Washington and compelled to evac- 
uate Boston, embarked the British 
forces on board of transports which 
sailed for Halifax to refit, and had 
long been expected at New York, 
where Washington, divining the aims 
and purposes of the enemy, had al- 
ready preceded them. Yet even he 
was not aware of the formidable pre- 
parations made by the ministry. On 
the 29th of June the fleet arrived 
one hundred and thirteen strong, and 
in a few days was increased by later 
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arrivals to one hundred and forty 
vessels, which at once commenced 
landing their troops on Staten Island. 
The Provincial Congress, expecting 
an immediate attack on the city, or- 
dered the transfer of the papers, 
lead, powder, and other military stores 
belonging to the colony to White 
Plains. The Government never again 
returned to the city until the close of 
the war. 

The history of New York in the last 
century has never been written. Ow- 
ing to its occupation by the enemy 
during the war, its records have been 
scattered, its newspaper files are meagre 
and incomplete, and its attitude on the 
great questions of the period is only to 
be learned by careful examination of 
numerous and separated authorities. 
When it shall be written in the light 
of faithful portraiture it will be found 
to be consistent and honorable, with- 
out spot or blemish—the record of a 
people which from the earliest begin- 
nings of the American settlement re- 
cognized itself as the natural arbiter 
of sectional differences and the future 
metropolis of the Western Continent. 

While New York was impatiently 
awaiting the meeting of their new 
delegates, the resolution of indepen- 
dence, reported by Jefferson the 28th 
of June, was under consideration by 
the Continental Congress, sitting in 
Philadelphia, which had set apart the 
1st of July for its debate. When the 
question came to be taken, two-thirds 
of the colonies were in its favor— 
South Carolina and Pennsylvania in 
the negative, Delaware divided, and 
New York excused from the vote for 
want of instructions. The next day, 
the 2d of July, instructions arrived 
from Delaware, the dissatisfied mem- 
bers from Pennsylvania absented them- 
selves from their seats, leaving the 
vote of that colony to the minority, 
and the South Carolina delegates 
changing their minds, the resolution 
was unanimously passed, and on Thurs- 
day, the 4th of July, the famous De- 
claration was published to the world. 
The New York convention, clothed 
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with power to establish a form of gov- 
ernment for the colony, and to declare 
its independence of Great Britain, met 
at White Plains on the 9th of July. 
The same morning the letter of their 
delegates enclosing the Declaration of 
Independence was received. The offi- 
cial letter signed by the President and 
Secretary of Congress did not arrive 
till two days later. The letter of the 
New York delegates was referred to a 
committee, of which John Jay was 
chairman, who in the afternoon of the 
same day reported a resolution approv- 
ing the same, and engaging the New 
York colony to join with the other 
colonies ‘‘in supporting it at the risk 
of their lives and fortunes.” The 
original resolution, in the handwriting 
of Jay, is preserved among the records 
of New York. Thus was this great 
State, the enemy thundering at her 
doors, her capital deserted and given 
over to military occupation, her trade 
and industry paralyzed, and her fron- 
tiers threatened by a savage enemy, 
with the near certainty of becoming 
the bloody field of contest, committed 
to the cause of American Union, and 
thus, as has been happily said, ‘* was 
the finishing stroke put to the Declar- 
ation of Independence.” 

The purpose of this sketch has not 
been to evoke the solemn shades of 
the actors in those heroic scenes. It 
is not for our wand to call up the 
presence 

——Of the great of old, 


The dead but scepter’d sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 


Not such our ambition. Its sole ob- 
ject has been to vindicate the course 
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pursued by New York in relation to 
independence, and to claim for it a 
record of full and perfect patriotism. 
It is not claimed that there were not 
many Tories in New York, although, 
if the recent correspondence of John 
Adams and his wife be correct, in 
which the number is stated as so great 
in Boston in 1776 that it was recom- 
mended that transports be advertised 
for to carry them to Halifax, New 
York was not alone in that respect; 
nor yet is it for us to judge in our bal- 
ance the motives or the conduct of 
those who in the face of danger and 
suffering clung to their allegiance to 
Great Britain. 

Enough if this statement have suc- 
ceeded in directing attention to the 
honorable attitude of New York; if it 
have shown that while Boston, unex- 
pectedly delivered from the bombard- 
ment which she had feared, and Phila- 
delphia, not yet dreaming that the 
wave of invasion would ever cross her 
borders, could discuss the grave ques- 
tion of independence in quiet serenity, 
New York was forced to take her bold 
stand in the very hour of conflict, at 
the cannon’s mouth, awaiting each 
hour the signal of the attack which 
this adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence was sure to hasten. 

More than all is its purpose answered 
if it have contributed in something to 
redeem New York from the charge of 
indifference and hesitation, so care- 
lessly made against her in the present 
day, and to show by contrast the 
manly and consistent independence of 
her character and her conduct. 

Joun AusTIN STEVENS. 
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T is a weary old phrase, and one 
which we children of wisdom are 
tired of hearing, that of reforming the 
world; since the world is not reform- 
ed, or likely to be. And it is a phrase 
which implies, with most of us wise 
people, a tendency toward folly on the 
part of those who use it. 

But we all think about reform, how- 
ever much or little we may say: how 
many moderns have the modern en- 
thusiasm about the improvement of 
the state of men! Attend achurch or 
a convention: you will find that all 
present, except a few vain or narrow 
persons in the back seats, are believ- 
ers in Arcadia; that, in their opinion, 
it is only a question of time when the 
good time coming shall be brought to 
pass, It may take a whole year, per- 
haps even a lifetime; but the imagina- 
tion of the reformer does not often 
stretch out into the future much fur- 
ther than that; he wishes to see the 
achievement of his own hands; and 
he believes in what he wishes. 

Well, this is a beautiful trust, this 
in the returning Arcadia. Its bowers 
bloom for ever, it seems, in spite of the 
old disappointments of the world. In 
spite of poverty, and wars, and crime, 
and disease, and failure, people go on 
with their reforms, hoping that the old 
antidotes will yet prove effective, more 
or less suddenly, on some fine day; 
that peace societies, and organized 
charities, and sentimentalists, and Sis- 
ters of Mercy, and sermons, and other 
beautiful things, will by-and-by do 
what they have failed to do hitherto, 
and make the dusty old world a bea- 
tific place to live in. 

How true is all this? Are we really 
on the road to Arcadia? Is this mod- 
ern life of ours, then, an opening bud, 
which we shall yet see burst into 
flower, like that Indian blossom before 
which the Brahmins do reverence, cry- 
ing, O the gem inthe lotos! And our 


friends who believe in evolution: 
when they tell us that all is going on 
well, though slowly, and that none of 
us will have anything to complain of 
after fifteen millions of years—what 
are we to think of this comforting 
prospect { 

This latter view is nearer the truth, 
as I presume, than the former; for evo- 
lution means, in brief, that things 
have a tendency to turn out well. 
Any one who believes in evolution may 
call himself an optimist. But the 
trouble with evolution is that its pro- 
gress is incalculably slow; that it is a 
painful process, this of natural selec- 
tion by which it works; and that we 
consequently strive to thwart it, and 
do thwart it constantly, by means of 
our philanthropies, which, whatever 
good they do—and I would not under- 
rate it—certainly work this great evil, 
that they secure the survival of the 
unfit. 

But most people are optimists in 
this matter on insufficient grounds, 
They believe not what is proven or 
probable, but what they like, what 
they wish to believe. Even the most 
cynical persons are sometimes secretly 
credulous respecting the splendid fu- 
ture of their particular nation. Though 
we may be shy of admitting it, in view 
of the historical record, many of us 
are still furtively on the lookout for 
the great poet, the great artist, the 
good times which are always just com- 
ing, but which somehow never come. 
We feel that the philosophy of de- 
spair, though it has nearly all of actual 
history and experience to back it, is at 
bottom an error. 

Now this faith, or this credulity, is 
modern; and its literary expression is 
comparatively recent. Shakespeare 
has little to say about the future; he 
uttered no predictions; the past and 
the present were enough for him, and 
like a painter he drew from them; 
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he left the ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity ” 
to others. Like a painter, he took 
interest in historical, in contempora- 
neous life, in what men had done; he 
did not concern himself with what 
they were going to do. 

But his era was already stirring with 
the prophetic spirit. An eminent vis- 
ionary was his contemporary. First, 
perhaps, in our literature, Bacon had 
insight into the future progress of his 
fellows; and he foresaw not a few of 
the powers which men were to em- 
ploy for their own benefit. 

Now I am quite aware that nothing 
is more difficult than reforming the 
world, that no contribution even to- 
ward the theory of that achievement 
is likely to be made, on general princi- 
ples, in an essay. Have not many sages 
shown how improbable it is that any 
good thing should come out of our 
Nazareth? Far be it from me to pro- 
pose a theory; I will not attempt any- 
thing so rash. All I claim is to indi- 
cate a line which may divide between 
reforms which must necessarily fail and 
reforms which may succeed. 

I have always been interested in 
what the more desperate pessimists 
argue, like Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann, Their despair has a really co- 
lossal quality; misery is the natural, 
eternal, necessary lot of man, they tell 
us; there is not the least reason why 
we should be any better off by-and-by 
than we are to-day; on the contrary, 
the human race reached, long ago, its 
limit of virtue and happiness, if not of 
development. Why do we tolerate 
life? Only because we are stupid, 
these philosophers tell us. If men had 
a little more intelligence than they 
have, a little higher organization, they 
would have committed suicide long 
ago. The best thing that we can ex- 
pect, they say, is the Buddhist’s happy 
release in oblivion or annihilation; 
and were men wiser than they are, 
men wouid not exist at all. 

That is, if not a cheerful theory of 
the world, at least a coherent and 
logical theory, for it shows beautifully 
that men may be, as we like to sup- 


pose, the highest beings in the uni- 
verse; that we are the highest beings 
simply because we have not quite 
enough wit to destroy ourselves, 
And, on the other hand, we have 
our old friends, the sentimentalists 
—the people who think that the 
world is going along beautifully 
as it is; who think that we only 
need a few more colleges, and church- 
es, and organized charities, and steam 
engines, and a little more voting, to 
bring about the most beautiful results ; 
and who, meanwhile, do not want any 
criminals shut up, but would have 
them marry and transmit their abilities 
to posterity. 

And between these two extremes we 
have the more temperate doctrine of 
evolution, teaching us that the tenden- 
cy of all things is toward improve- 
ment, and will continue so as long as 
the sun’s heat holds out; that we are 
to grow a little more complex contin- 
ually, to become better and better 
adapted to the ‘‘environment”; and 
that things will turn out, in short, 
quite well, after say fifteen million 
years. 

That too is a beautiful prospect; it 
is one which I often muse upon in my 
less acrimonious hours; it is comfort- 
ing to think that posterity at least 
will get the benefit of so much evolu- 
tion as this. The process is a trifle 
slow, to be sure; but we should not 
complain; better slow progress than 
none; and how much better we Chris- 
tians have done than some people 
whose development has been unlucki- 
ly checked—than our Fuegian broth- 
ers, for instance, ‘‘ whose habitable 
land is reduced to the stones on the 
beach,” as Mr. Darwin tells us in his 
‘*Beagle” journal, who can only get 
their ration of limpets at low tide; 
and when high tides prevail, or the 
terrible winter storms of July, they 
kill and eat the old women of their 
tribe. 

Well, the forces that made dumb 
animals into savages like these, and 
that have converted savages into 
Greeks, and Romans, and Americans, 
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and other noble peoples, are still at 
work, as far as we can learn; and 
doubtless they will continue to work. 
The progress, indeed, is not only slow, 
but it has retrogressions more alarm- 
ing than its slowness; with the Ro- 
man civilization, for instance, were 
lost certain refinements of language, 
certain niceties of morals and of art, 
which our civilization of the renais- 
sance has never regained, and which 
we have no reason to suppose will soon 
be regained. 

In spite of evolution, the pessimists 
have reason when they say, Why 
should we expect any given race to 
grow better and happier? Look at 
your Fuegians, at your Caffres: what 
has evolution done for them? Your 
modern evolution treats us no better, 
after all, than the fates treated the 
heathen; evolution is taking its time; 
it is working in nobody’s interest. If 
we are to get anything out of the 
world, they add, it will be by our own 
efforts, not by the tendency of things. 
The stream of time is never going to 
drift us down to the Fortunate Islands. 

Now I am an optimist, because I 
believe in evolution; and a pessimist 
too, because evolution works so slowly 
that it may do nobody any good fora 
thousand years, and because it may, 
in the phrase of the philosophers of 
the street, ‘‘go back” on us for ten 
thousand years at a time. 

The name makes little difference. 
Eut to be a radical is to be, generally, 
one of these three characters: 

1st. A person who has properly not 
thought at all, but who takes fecling 
for thought, who believes and teaches 
only what he happens to like. Such 
are free lovers, opponents of capital 
punishment, and other sentimentalists, 

2d. A person who thinks, but whose 
thought is not just. To this class 
belong the transcendentalists, the lib- 
eral theologians, the ‘‘currency doc- 
tors,” the Keeley motor people, and 
persons generally who propose to run 
the world upon a little air and cold 
water. 
8d. A person who is studying the 
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ways of social development, trying to 
find out what are their better ten- 
dencies and what their worse; and 
who is trying, according to his skill, 
to aid the one and to check the other. 

And we, who belong to this last 
class, may first ask what people mean 
when they talk about reforming the 
world. Do they mean that it is a 
possible thing—that human charac- 
ter and circumstance are improvable 
by the right means, at some indefinite 
future time? Do they mean that it is 
a thing near at hand, that the world 
may be improved at once and radical- 
ly? Do they mean that it has im- 
proved, as a matter of history, or that 
it is likely to improve, as a matter of 
evolution ? 

Now I would not say hastily that 
our civilization is a failure in spite of 
all our reforms. But hear the naturalist 
Wallace on this point: ‘‘I have lived 
with communities of savages in South 
America and the East,” says he, 
‘*who have no laws or law courts but 
the public opinion of the village free- 
ly expressed. Each man scrupulously 
respects the rights of his fellow, and 
any infraction of these rights rarely or 
never takes place. In such a commu- 
nity all are nearly equal. There are 
none of those wide distinctions of ed- 
ucation and ignorance, wealth and 
poverty, master and servant, which 
are the product of our civilization; 
there is none of that wide-spread di- 
vision of labor, which, while it in- 
creases wealth, produces also conflict- 
ing interests; there is not that severe 
competition and struggle for exist- 
ence or for wealth which the dense 
population of civilized countries in- 
evitably creates. All incitements to 
great crimes are thus wanting; and 
petty ones are repressed, partly by 
the influence of public opinion, but 
chiefly by that natural sense of justice 
and of his neighbor’s right which 
seems to be, in some degree, inherent 
in every race of men.” On the other 
hand, the same traveller reminds us 
that ‘‘our vast manufacturing system, 
our gigantic commerce, our crowded 
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towns and cities, support and contin- 
ually renew a mass of human misery 
and crime absolutely greater than has 
ever existed before. . . . We 
may be sure that more than one-tenth 
of our population are actually paupers 
and criminals. Until there 
is a more general recognition of this 
failure of our civilization . 
we shall never, as regards the whole 
community, attain to any real or im- 
portant superiority over the better 
class of savages. This is the lesson I 
have been taught by my observations 
of uncivilized man.” (Wallace, ‘‘ The 
Malay Archipelago.”’) 

Now if this be true, or half of it, 
may it not be fairly said that we have 
been the hasty ones in praise of our 
civilization? We are accustomed to 
despise that state of nature in which 
the sentimentalists of the eighteenth 
century believed: the travellers have 
told us how wretched the state of na- 
ture is; but taking into account the 
higher mental sufferings of the civil- 
ized man, is it clear, afterall, that, ‘‘as 
regards the whole community,’ we are 
fairly to be called much wiser, or 
happier, or more to be envied than 
some of the higher savages? Is it so 
clear that voting, or schools, or revo- 
lutions, or liberal churches, or any 
other of the many reform agencies of 
our century have improved the state 
of the mass of the people? I do not 
think it is; on the contrary, I think 
we may fairly speak of all these move- 
ments as failures, as to the sense in- 
tended by their movers; we may say, 
that is, with all respect te their mov- 
ers, that the good they have brought 
about is less than they expected, and 
has come about in a way quite differ- 
ent from what the reformers intended. 
It has happened rather than been or- 
ganized: it has come, in a word, 
rather as a part of the blind evolu- 
tion, which is working for us slow- 
ly in the night, than as the re- 
sult of an intelligent organized move- 
ment. Certainly the condition of 
some millions of English laborers is 
worse, in certain important respects, 
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than that of the savage. Oftener than 
the savage is, he is overworked, hun- 
gry, in terror of the future. But he 
has glass in his windows, remarks Mr. 
Gradgrind. Does that help him, 
when a turn in the stock quotations 
may throw him out of work for a year ? 
I should like to know how the condi- 
tion of the modern laborer is im- 
proved; I should like to know how it 
is not made worse than it was in times 
of less competition. Persons who have 
not looked into this subject can hard- 
ly know what a mass of wretchedness 
is represented by English pauperism. 
Low’s ‘‘ Handbook to the Charities of 
London” gives some glimpses of it; it 
describes more than nine hundred 
charitable society foundations. That 
is what they have come to at the cen- 
tre of commerciai civilization—nine 
hundred kinds of wretched people to 
be cared for by charity. Too many 
people are there for the work to be 
done, and therefore too many for the 
food; no matter how honest and so- 
ber the laborer may be, thousands of 
them have to struggle for life like 
boatmen drawn into the rapids of a 
cataract. The least pause, the slightest 
interruption of his work, and he goes 
over the precipice. Nor is it a mere ques- 
tion of the pain of starving; the mod- 
ern laborer has the dread of it before 
him for himself and his family. To 
starve suddenly is not so dreadful; 
that is an old familiar experience 
among men; but starve in expectation 
for twenty years, and then at last in 
fact, as in the cases described by the 
author of the ‘‘Episodes of an Ob- 
scure Life '’—that is harder; one or two 
of the children succumb, we are told, 
at each time of privation. The mod- 
ern laborer knows what to expect; 
that is the worst part of it. Are glass 
windows, gas light, and tracts a suf- 
ficient offset to this terror of the fu- 
ture ? 

In the great cities of Christendom 
the wretchedness of human life has 
reached a degree which outdoes all 
the previous record of modern history, 
and probably even of the cruelest an- 
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cient tyrannies, The trampled Roman 
slave suffered a bodily pang, and little 
more; he knew nothing of the dread, 
the nightmare consciousness, which 
tortures the modern laborer who has a 
family dependeat upon him, and 
something of the nineteenth century 
pride and sensitiveness which multi- 
plies his sufferings tenfold. The pov- 
erty of London means a greater amount 
of daily misery than the plundering 
of a Dalmatian province. 

In view of all this, what proportion 
of the parents in Christendom have a 
right to be glad when a child is born to 
them? To what proportion of Euro- 
pean people, for instance, is the civili- 
zation of the last four centuries—the 
civilization of printing, gunpowder, 
and steam—clearly a benefit? Look 
at the slavery of men to their work, 
to their competitions, to their machin- 
ery, material and spiritual; consider 
the grinding pressure of their poverty, 
the deficiency of competent leaders 
and employers, the crowding of the 
modern world with the incompetent, 
the under-organized, the unnecessary ; 
think of the superfluous millions that 
we have; and tell me if reform, on the 
whole, is a success or likely to be a 
success in the future ? 

Now the condition of the poor in 
all of the great cities of Christendom is 
not an accident; it is the result of 
modern ideas, of old and new ‘‘re- 
forms” among the rest, which have 
encouraged the crowding of the world 
witb the needy and the helpless. The 
mass of the resulting misery is very 
great and real. Persons who may be 
willing to put aside for a while the 
conventional phrases about a day of 
progress, the era of free speech, the 
reign of the people, the glory of innova- 
tions, etc., may find some interest in a 
glimpse of the other side of the ques- 
tion. 

For it seems to me that we cannot 
greatly improve the existing materials 
of society; that, on the other hand, 
the effort should be to secure their 
quiet elimination, to let them pass 
away without perpetuating themselves, 
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Reform, at the nearest, is thus to be 
wrought upon a coming generation. 
It is a question of the first birth, not 
of the second. The birthmarks of 
character, or of defects of character, 
are ineffaceable; we may slightly mod- 
ify them, but we can seldom do more 
thanthis. The web of character holds 
us all in its meshes, and few of us can 
control or escape our circumstances. 
But our character, our physical consti- 
tution, and our mental temperament, 
depends upon our ancestry. The regu- 
lation of parentage is the great force 
which is to better the future condi- 
tion of men; the disregard of a good 
ancestry is, as it seems to me, a strong 
disintegrating force in democratic so- 
cieties. 

Why may we not take the physio- 
logical view, as well as the moral, of 
this whole subject? That view seems 
to be forced upon us by the failures of 
the past; it is a sort of appeal from 
sentiment to science, from instinct to 
reason. We shall hardly ask those 
good people who have believed for a 
lifetime in the efficacy of our old re- 
forms to change their mind. But the 
new reform may commend itself to un- 
biassed persons, and if it should even 
gain as much popular acceptance as it 
has already found among scientific 
men, I think we should have a reason- 
able prospect of Arcadia before us. 

What are the possible methods of im- 
proving the lotof modern men? They 
fall naturally into two classes, corre- 
sponding to the two main factors of 
human life and character, and they are: 
improvement of the personal constitu- 
tion or breeding, and improvement of 
their circumstances. Since the days of 
Greece little attention has been paid to 
improving the constitution, physical 
and spiritual, of men. All reforms have 
been directed to bettering his circum- 
stances; i. ¢., to educating him, and 
converting, or punishing him, supply- 
ing him with work, feeding him. Phil- 
anthropy, law, and religion have taken 
him in hand, and with what result ? 
‘*One-tenth of the population of Eng- 
land are actually paupers and crimi- 
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nals.” Still, religion, law, and phit 
anthropy have done all that they could 
be expected to do, and as expedients, 
as alleviations, they have done much. 
But as means of reform they are each 
and all failures, and they must for ever 
be essentially failures. The number of 
paupers and criminals tends to increase 
rather than to diminish with the pro- 
gress of commercial civilization, It 
increases in spite of the most zealous 
philanthropy and the most generous 
charity that I know anything about; 
let me rather say, philanthropy and 
charity, as they are now practised, 
tend to increase the number of paupers 
and criminals, They do so because, 
clearly, they favor the preservation of 
unfit persons, the multiplication of su- 
perfluous persons; they work against 
natural selection, while they give us 
nothing better in its place. Philan- 
thropy, law, and religion: surely these 
should reform the world, say the hope- 


ful. Well, what does philanthropy 
do? It encourages people to increase 


and multiply. What does law do? 
It puts a check upon the commission 
of crime, but it does not cure the dis- 
position to commit crime. What does 
religion do? It cares for the soul, not 
for the body. It cares for the future, 
but it does not make the present life 
of Christians, with each succeeding 
generation, a thing better worth trans- 
mitting than it was in the past. 

Of these three great agencies for 
changing the condition of men, phil- 
anthropic effort is now the most vaunt- 
ed. It is said that if we provide work 
and education for everybody, if we 
feed and clothe the poor, visit them 
in sickness, and supply them with 
‘* organized charity,” we shall in some 
way bring about a happy state of 
things. Ido not believe it. How is 
organized charity going to relieve an 
overcrowded population? Organized 
or unorganized charity is going to do 
precisely the opposite thing; and all 
the means of philanthropy are going 
to do, by their very nature, the pre- 
cisely opposite thing; that is, they are 
going to encourage people to go on 
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with their overpopulating. They seck 
to improve the circumstances of men, 
not their constitution. Now my point 
is that you can never improve men’s 
circumstances materially without im- 
proving their constitution and adjust- 
ing their numbers to their resources. 
How is philanthropy to eradicate dis- 
ease from amongmen? Howislaw go- 
ing to supply food ? How is religion go- 
ing to cure poverty? It seems to me 
that all these things, good as they are 
for certain purposes, ere utterly futile 
as radical reforms. If we are ever to 
have a permanent improvement in the 
state of men, it seems to me that some- 
thing quite different from philan- 
thropy, or law, or religion, as prac- 
tised at present, must be called iato 
play. What is that other thing? It 
is physiological breeding: 

We cannot relegate the question to 
natural selection. We should soon 
find that a proceeding too slow and 
too barbarous for our sentiment of hu 
manity. Natural selection in modern 
society simply means to let poor peo- 
ple starve, to give full play to the sel- 
fishness of the strong. We cannot 
follow Greek precedents in this mat- 
ter. Even the natural selection of 
wars no longer picks out the weakest 
men, as in the ancient days of hand-to- 
hand combat. Gunpowder has changed 
all that; the bravest soldiers are now 
more likely to fall than the cowards. 
The weak are selected for camp duties, 
while the strong are shot in the front 
ranks. The malingerer is the man 
who lives, not to fight, but to avoid 
fighting another day. 

The church is not going to bring 
about such a reform as I indicate; its 
sympathy with human suffering is like 
that of a tender-hearted surgeon, who 
loses a life in the hope of saving a 
limb. Charities and corrections can- 
not, as a rule, improve the constitution 
of the individual; as we have said, 
charities generally encourage ‘>4o- 
lence, and correction seldom changes 
a criminal into an honest man. Our 
philanthropy is too much like our 
provisions against fire; having built 
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our cities of kindling wood, we point 
triumphantly to our fire engines. 

Is it unreasonable to think that so- 
ciety may yet attend to its own inter- 
est in this matter, and aim to secure 
for every child that shall be born a 
healthy body and a healthy mind ? 
Is there any eternal reason why a com- 
munity should not be bred as well as 
some families of men or of horses 
have been bred ? It seems to me that 
we are not so much less important than 
the brutes of the field, that we should 
shudder at the suggestion of such a 
thing. 

Now I hope, of all things, that I am 
not a visionary; and certainly I have 
no scheme for the immediate renova- 
tion of things, no expectation that we 
or our grandchildren are going to see 
any golden age; on the contrary, I sus- 
pect that our grandchildren are going 
to be worse off, under commercia! civ- 
ilizatiou, than we are. No, I have no 


rosy views to offer, and if one must be 
mistaken, it is better just now to err 


with the stoic than with the senti- 
mentalist. For we waste our attention, 
as it seems to me, upon projects of 
speedy reform. The gentleman with 
long hair who promises to reconstruct 
society or politics in a year, will al- 
ways, I fear, have hearers; and he 
draws people away from attending to 
sounder and slower projects; a thou- 
sand years are in his sight but as a 
day. A community may well require 
as many ages for the cure of a chronic 
disease as the individual requires 
days, and the right ways of reform are 
likely to be very long. But the wrong 
way is the longest of all, for it leads 
nowhere. 

Now if it be true, as I think, that 
the reformers of our time have done 
much less, in general, for our welfare 
than we expected them to do: if the 
schools have not educated us, nor the 
steam engines made us comfortable, 
nor .ue churches ensured our virtue, 
nor the politicians our security—if 
these and other failures which we call 
the imperfections of society still con- 
front us, but if in spite of their exist- 
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ence, and in spite of our discouragement 
concerning their removal, we have, 
even in our pessimistic moods, some 
conviction that there is intelligence 
enough in Christendom for the better- 
ing of its condition, after a thousand 
years let me say, so as not to be called 
a visionary—if, I say, in spite of all these 
discouragements, we think that some- 
thing more than merely unconscious 
evolution of the race is possible, then 
can we do better, even we pessimists, 
than to look into the grounds of this 
conviction, and to point out, however 
faintly, the direction in which it seems 
that the radical reform of the future 
must move ? 

If the old division of our lives into 
two main factars, constitution and cir- 
cumstance, be a fair one, and I think 
it is, we shall have in it a first point of 
departure for our criticism of reforms, 
past and future. Past reforms have 
generally aimed, thus, at the improve- 
ment of our circumstances, to better 
the conditions of human life. But the 
circumstances of human life flow out 
of the constitution of men; given im- 
perfect men, you cannot expect a good 
society. We receive more than half our 
endowment at birth; our character, 
our constitution, our temperament, 
come from our parents and ancestors. 
But our success or failure in life de- 
pends largely upon our education, our 
era, and other elements that we call the 
accidents of circumstance; the utmost 
favor of character and of circumstance 
also combining in the cases of the great- 
est men and the greatest fames. But the 
important concern of the individual is 
character—the intrinsic gifts of good 
mental, moral, and physical constitu- 
tion. These being given, a man need 
not trouble himself profoundly about 
the accidents of circumstance. The 
really well born man succeeds in life 
by virtue of his temperament—by a 
spontaneous activity. Perhaps he will 
not always need, as now, to trample 
his neighbor under foot in the strug- 
gle for life or power. 

Now the reforms of past time, having 
generally aimed to reconstitute a given 
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generation, to take men as they are 
and make them just, intelligent, active, 
happy, in spite of their constitutions, 
have necessarily failed; the task is 
impossible. Of course they have 
done much individual good, which I 
would not underrate, and I know 
how pure, how devoted are the aims 
of some of our active philanthropists, 
But after all the fact remains that their 
work ensures no permanent benefit; 
they relieve temporary distress, but 
with ail their enthusiasm they do little 
to benefit the constitution of men. 
Philanthropy, and commerce, and in- 
ventions have given us, for instance, 
the British laborer; and is the British 
laborer of our time any more happy, 
or healthy, or honest, on the whole, 
than the British laborer of the thir- 
teenth century was, or the French la- 
borer of the time of St. Louis? Ido 
not forget the priceless boons that our 
poor enjoy—the lectures, the cheap 
trains, the glass in their windows, 
sometimes with rags in the panes of 
them that came originally from the 
finest looms in the world. But I do 
not fora moment admit that all these 
beautiful things make life more desir- 
able to him, or more beneficial to his 
fellows, than the laborer’s life of five 
hundred years ago. 

Now the reform of the future will 
attempt no such hard thing, it seems 
to me, as the making foolish people 
wise, or idle people diligent, or stupid 
people clever; it will attempt, on the 
contrary, to get people born right, to 
give them sound minds and bodies at 
the start. Improve men’s constitu- 
tion, and then they will be able to im- 
prove their circumstances. It is the 
only thorough way. What would be 
the good of a new Paradise to-morrow 
if we had to put bad stock into it? I 
do not say that we can breed saints and 
philosophers to order, but we should 
certainly be able to breed sound hu- 
man beings. It seems to me the point 
of allexperimentsin reform. Imagine 
a lover of horses trying to educate a 
slow colt into a racer! He has an 
easier way of getting what he wants; 
he breeds a racer. 
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How all this is to be brought about, 
this is no place to discuss: it is the 
most serious, the most difficult, the 
most unlikely of all projects, you say. 
Very possibly; still it is the only radi- 
cal reform, the only one that is really 
worth talking about. Of course I do 
not say that the education of stupid 
people should be stopped, or the pun- 
ishment of the vicious. If the day of 
good breeding should ever come, I 
suppose that vicious individuals would 
be either killed or prevented from 
breeding, just as you would weed the 
squashes out of the melon patch. 
Would that be no better than turning 
them loose, as we do now, with tracts 
in their pocket, to multiply after their 
sort ? 

Tf men could only think #0. This is 
the difficulty: they do not think so, 
they will not think so. If this essay 
makes three converts, it will be a won- 
der. Nothing but physiological re- 
form will reform the world. But 
meanwhile people go on with the old 
futile agencies, and the million ger- 
minant points of crime and vice remain 
not only unchecked, but positively 
and powerfully encouraged to multiply 
—encouraged by charities, by philan- 
thropy, and by churches and schools. 
Need I stop to explain to Mr. Grad- 
grind and others that all this is quite 
impossible at present ? It is certainly 
so; but it is so, and will long continue 
to be so, not because of any essential 
impossibility in the scheme, but be- 
cause he, Mr. Gradgrind, and a large 
number of his brethren are alive, and 
are perennially busy in filling the world 
with persons made in their own mental 
image and likeness. What a beautifal 
thought is theirs, that the world is to 
go on forever as now, that no reach of 
science or of social feeling, no higher 
conscience or resolve, is to be possi- 
ble henceforward and for ever in this 
question of improving the world ! 

But people shudder at this aspect of 
reform; and the reason they usually 
bring against it is that man is a crea- 
ture of sentiment. You can never 
mate him, say the objectors, as you 
mate animals. Ido not say that you 
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can; but will sentiment for ever stand 
in the way of perfecting the race? If 
you cannot mate people for the good 
of the race, perhaps you can at least 
hinder the vicious, the ailing, the in- 
capable from multiplying. In France 
and Germany they already hinder peo- 
ple who are without means of support 
from marrying. Well, that may not be 
necessary here as yet, for our supply 
of beggars is still small; but it seems to 
me a step in the right direction; it is 
an indication that society one day may 
claim still further right in determining 
what sort of people shall make it up, 
and how many of them; that it willen- 
deavor to breed out dishonest persons, 
and diseased persons, as it is already 
trying to breed out the incapables. 

Is it so certain, then, that sentiment 
is always to rule in this matter? Is it 


unreasonable to think that sentiment 
may come to take the second place in 
the conduct of this question, as it has 
come to take the second place in mat- 
ters of less grave interest, such as diplo- 
macy or making war ? 


It does not 
seem to me incredible that society, 
when it shall have grown somewhat 
wiser than it is now, may venture up- 
on taking certain liberties in the direc- 
tion of good breeding; may hinder the 
multiplication of the unfit, and seek to 
provide that every child born into the 
community shall have the prospect 
of a sound body and mind, and so fur- 
ther the happiness of both child and 
society. 

I can conceive that society may go 
even further than this, though not, of 
course, until most of the sentimentalists 
are dead. Ican fancy numbers of other 
persons having such a desire for race 
improvement as that which is here in- 
dicated; nor is it contrary to what I 
conceive of human nature to suppose a 
society in which criminals might be 
promptly destroyed, as we weed a gar- 
den; in which people of weak and de- 
based constitutions should be forbid- 
den to multiply ; and in which debasing 
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the blood of the community should be 
regarded as the first of crimes, and 
punished with more severity than we 
now punish the similar, but lesser 
crime, of debasing the currency. 

Curzon tells us that in 1833 he left 
the Vizir of Albania, after a long talk, 
‘*in great wonderment at the English 
government paying large sums of * 
money for the transportation of crim- 
inals when cutting off their heads 
would have been so much more eco- 
nomical. Tosend them away from our 
own country to be the plague of other 
lands appeared to him to be an extra- 
ordinary act of folly; and that thieves 
should be fed, and clothed, and 
lodged, while poor and honest people 
were left to starve, he considered to 
be contrary to common sense.” 

That is a good criticism of our way 
of managing; but it bears only upon a 
detail, and we need not follow it up. 
It will be quite enough for us to ad- 
mit the possibility of improving our 
civilization in the way here suggested, 
and I would not call upon my readers 
for too great an effort of the imagina- 
tion. But we all know history; and 
we remember what arduous things have 
been done by nations in times of con- 
viction—in the days of tht crusades, 
for instance, or when the cathedrals of 
Europe were begun. To commence a 
system of race improvement might re- 
quire no more of unanimity or sacrifice 
than those great movements of the hu- 
man spirit required. To carry it out 
would be to extend to the people the 
advantages of a better than princely 
breeding. It may never be attempt- 
ed: it is not likely to be attempted 
under the absolute rule of a majority. 
But should men, some day, become as 
much concerned about getting their 
children once born rightly as they are 
about getting ‘‘ born again,” I think 
that both souls and bodies would be 
in a perceptibly better way than they 
have been as yet. 

Titus Munson Coan. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
LOVE WENT A-SAILING, 

T was impossible for this girl— 
young as she was, and ignorant 

as she was of many common experi- 
ences—it was simply impossible for 
her to love where she did not respect 
and honor. Her whole nature would 
have risen in revolt against an ‘‘ infat- 
uation.” If by some mishap her heart 
had got entangled where her head 
could not approve, she would have 
crushed the growing sentiment at any 
cost. And thus it was, after a gal- 


lant and loyal endeavor to see the best 
in George Miller—partly because she 
retained some trace of her old school- 
girl interest in him, partly because she 
dreaded the reproach of having en- 
couraged him to no purpose—she had 


at last, when driven into a corner, re- 
fused him point-blank. There never 
had, indeed, been the remotest chance 
of her marrying the young man; 
though neither he nor she was aware 
of the fact. Considering herself as in 
a measure bound to him, she had done 
what she could to blind herself to his 
real nature; but it was ne use. Her 
clear, shrewd perception was not to be 
dulled by arguments or reasons ad- 
dressed by herself to herself; behind 
the winning and graceful exterior of 
the young man she saw only poor aims 
and narrow sympathies, the mean am- 
bitions and contracted prejudices of 
the hopelessly commonplace. It was 
with no sense of doing anything re- 
markable or noble that this girl of 
twenty threw away her chances of 
marriage with a young, rich, and sin- 
gularly handsome man; preferring the 
mere friendship of one who was much 
her senior, who was whimsical, pro- 
voking, erratic, and who was very 
much given to making fun of her. 
There was no choice at all for her. 


Young as she was, she was fascinated 
by the charm of unworldliness about 
this man’s character, by the thousand 
quick glancing beauties of his mental 
nature, and by the gentle kingliness 
and thoughtfulness of his outward 
acts. In his society she felt that she 
breathed a freer intellectual atmo- 
sphere; life was not all bank accounts 
and Bayswater. She was his humble 
disciple; he, her master; she was con- 
tent to sit at his feet and listen. 

But who can tell of the proud and 
glad delight with which she knew for 
the first time that this her wistful wor- 
ship had met with a far higher reward 
—that he whom of all men she most 
regarded with love and admiration 
had hidden her as the secret treasure 
of his bosom—that instead of the 
clear, cold light of an intellectual 
friendship, beautiful indeed, but pale 
as winter sunshine, there was burning 
for her a brighter, and warmer, and 
more beautiful fire, in the very hearth- 
stone of his heart? The joy of it! 
Her whole being seemed transfused 
with gratitude; the world was a beau- 
tiful and friendly world; what had she 
done to deserve this great happiness ? 
At first she could scarcely understand 
it or believe it all; the shock of the 
surprise was too great; then, by slow 
degrees, she tried to realize her posi- 
tion. But not for one moment did 
any thought of communicating this 
discovery—or of making any arrange- 
ments as to the future—enter into her 
mind; and the same might be said of 
him too. To both it was merely a 
happy consciousness, an understand- 
ing between themselves which was too 
sacred for the outward world to know. 
Neither wished to proclaim the good 
fortune that had befalien them; the 
babblers on the housetops had enough 
to interest them. It is very doubtful 
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indeed whether either ever thought of 
looking forward to their marriage; it 
was enough for him that in the mean 
time he had a better right than ever 
to extend a tender, protecting care 
over the wayward girl; it was occupa- 
tion for her to study how she could 
best be grateful for this great happi- 
ness by placing her meek service at the 
feet of her ‘‘lord and master.” 

How rapidly her life seemed to grow 
and eglarge minute by minute! She 
had dawdled over years—with half- 
developed sentiments and schoolgirl 
fancies—and the years seemed no more 
than hours; now the hours, full of the 
experiences of a woman, were as many 
years. She remembered with a kind 
of dismay that she had at one time re- 
garded Mr. Drummond as an elderly 
man—as a person to be treated with 
fear and respect rather than with an 
iatimate confidence. What were the 
actual facts of the case? She was 
twenty; he was thirty-seven. Seven- 


teen years made a great difference— 


thus she argued with herself—on pa- 
per; but what difference did they 
make between him andher? She had 
grown old—had become a woman in 
two or three years; the same period of 
time had made no difference at all in 
him. He appeared to have discovered 
the fountain of perpetual youth. Was 
there any man she knew, young or 
old, who had such an irresistible 
gayety of spirits, such a fascinating 
brilliancy of life? And then, she said 
to herself, with a proud smile on her 
lips, if his hair was as white as snow, 
and his step as feeble as now it was 
quick and eager, and his eye: vlouded 
over with care, she would none the 
less be his meek disciple and his faith- 
ful friend, and consider herself honor- 
ed among women if only he would ac- 
cept the utmost treasures of her love 
and admiration. Such a love as this 
—and it suffused the whole nature of 
the girl, her mind as well as her heart 
—could not be affected by years. 

But all this was of the inner life—a 
secret sacred to themselves; their out- 
er life was much as usual, He was too 
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fond of mischief, and she too quick- 
spirited in resenting it, to allow any 
unnecessary seriousness to embarrass 
their outward relations. If their re- 
gard for each other was both serious 
and tender, their manner toward each 
other was even a trifle more defiant 
than of yore; until Mrs. Warrener had 
to intervene and rebuke her brother 
for so teasing the girl. His plea was 
that people always quarrelled on board 
ship, especially in a dead calm; and 
that as soon as the Sea Pyot got out of 
Loch Sunart, Violet and he would be 
friends again. 

That happened about four o’clock on 
the Monday. 

**Violet !” he called down to the 
cabin, ‘‘come up on deck! A fine 
breeze has come on; we are getting 
under way; and we can’t bowse the 
bobstay until you appear |” 

When she came on deck and looked 
round there was certainly enough bus- 
tle going forward. Captain Jimmy 
was rather anxious to get out of this 
land-locked little bay; and as the 
breeze had sprung up quite suddenly, 
the resolve to get out to sea was quite 
as sudden, At last something of quiet 
prevailed; and the plash of water be- 
gan to be heard along the side of the 
Sea Pyot. 

‘* Where do we go now ?” she said. 

‘*Away to the north—anywhere— 
wherever the wind takes us. If the 
breeze keeps up, we will make Isle Orn- 
say to-night; and to-morrow morning 
you will find yourself under the moun- 
tains of Skye.” 

Was it the absence of a certain 
gloomy tempered young man, or the 
new sense of motion and activity in 
getting away from the still loch, that 
seemed to arouse the spirits of all on 
board? Mrs. Warrener fetched up a 
bottle of whiskey, and served out a 
glass all round to the men, to ccle- 
brate their departure—her brother— 
humming to himself in a doleful man- 
ner— 

“Yo, heave, ho! 


Ni était bean, 
Le postillon de Lonjumeau |" 
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generally stood by to let draw the 
foresail sheet when the vessel was put 
about; while Miss Violet and her com- 
panion Amy were listening with great 
interest to some perfectly preposterous 
stories which Captain Jimmy, who 
was at the tiller, was telling about the 
beautiful whiskey made by the illicit 
stills in his youth. There was a good 
deal of brisk animation on board in- 
deed; for they were beating down to 
the mouth of the loch, and the con- 
stant tacking in this comparatively 
narrow channel required some watch- 
ing and quick work. The skipper 
took it very easy, however. Sure of 
his knowledge of the coast, and sure 
of his men, he did not cease to regale 
the two young ladies with tales which 
were of very doubtful authenticity; 
while his ruddy good-natured face oc- 
casionally broadened into a smile at 
some profound joke of his own mak- 
ing. It was universally admitted that 
Loch Sunart was a very beautiful 
place; but they were not sorry once 
more to get out to sea. 

Now by the time they had got clear 
of Loch Sunart and into the mouth of 
the Sound of Mull, a rich golden glow 
was over the western sky, and the 
open Atlantic before them had its blue 
waves splashed with yellow fire. They 
were now running swiftly with the 
wind on the larboard beam; and the 
further out they got to sea the more 
wonderful became this world of light 
and color. Far away at the horizon 
lay a long low island, that seemed al- 
most transparent in the warm glow; 
and then, as they got well round Ard- 
namurchan, they beheld in the paler 
north the ghostly mountains of an- 
other island, resting on the sea like 
clouds. Unhappily, however, as the 
colors in this world of water and sky 
grew richer and deeper, the wind 
gradually fell. The sea still rolled in 
its gold and purple all around them; 
but the great mainsail occasionally 
gave an ominous flap; and as the even- 
ing wore on the question was pro- 
pounded whether they might not be 
rolling out here all night, unable either 
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to go on or go back. They did not 
grumble. Even the worst that might 
befall them was far from being misery. 
They sat on the deck and watched the 
gradual change. An island at the ho- 
rizon became of a rich dark purple in 
the midst of pale salmon color; above 
that there was a clear expanse of gold- 
en green, fading into cold grays, and 
terminating in a dark blue overhead. 
On the other side of the vessel, a 
couple of miles off, lay the mainland— 
a series of mountainous precipices 
stretching down to the point of Ard- 
namurchan; and now, as they waited 
and watched, a pale yellow radiance 
appeared over these mountains, and 
the moon arose into the clear purple 
vault. The mists on the western hori- 
zon disappeared; the sun, a glowing 
orb of crimson, was sinking behind 
the sea. They were eager to see the 
actual dip of this mass of fire; but now 
a great vessel, with all her sails set, 
and looking large because of her in- 
tense blackness, moved slowly across. 
She, too, seemed to be at the horizon; 
perhaps she got more wind further 
out; at all events she moved slowly on 
through the red glory the sun had left 
behind him. Now another light ap- 
peared—glimmering through the sky- 
light of the saloon—and the faint 
tinkling of Duncan’s bell summoned 
them down below. 

When they came up on deck again, 
with shawls and wrappers, all the 
magic of a summer night at sea was 
around them. It was of no concern to 
them that the great sheet of canvas 
hung loose and limp from gaff to 
boom; whatever wind there was was 
dead aft, and they still managed to 
creep on a bit; for the rest it would 
not have much mattered had they been 
absolutely stationary. When again in 
their lifetime would they be likely to 
be in such a scene—the mystery of the 
sea and the silence of the night around 
them, the yellow moon filling the 
cloudless sky and touching here and 
there the rolling waves; the far 
heights of the mainland becoming 
clearer under this wan radiance? It 
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was a night of romance, of wonder, 
and joy, to be for ever memorable to 
at least two of those figures sitting on 
the white deck. Here they were cut 
off from all the world—their home a 
small craft tossing on the open waters 
of the Atlantic—thcir two companions 
their closest and dearest friends—life 
had no more to give. The time went 
by with talk and laughter, with 
snatches of song, and with a silence 
sweeter than either, for it was more in 
harmony with the beauty and the mys- 
tery of the night. They watched the 
stars grow more brilliant as the moon 
went down toward the south. Far 
away over the noiseless sea a gleaming 
point of fire burned under the dark 
precipices—that was Ardnamurchan 
lighthouse. The moon got further 
down, until at last it reached the ho- 
rizon, and then a wonderful sight was 
seen, as of a ship blazing in the night. 
Some clouds at the horizon had got 
before the setting moon—there was a 
strange, awful, confused glory of yel- 
low fire—and then that faded out, and 
the world was left with the paler 
light of millions of stars that shone 
down on the black islands and the sea. 

What this man thought of, during 
those periods of silence, in the wistful 
sadness of the night, is not to be put 
down here, to be read in a railway 
train or yawned over after dinner. 
But sometimes, indeed, his fancy took 
a more playful turn, and pleased itself 
by adorning the girl sitting beside 
him with all sorts of imaginary graces 
such as were beloved by the old lyri- 
cal writers. They had been humming 
certain of these quaint verses; he, in 
silence, saw before him the noble and 
beautiful dames and maidens which 
they celebrated ; he transferred—mere- 
ly for amusement’s sake, and because 
he had a purely intellectual delight in 
his love for her, which was now allow- 
ed ample liberty of indulgence—he 
transferred to her these graces, and 
excellences, and quaint divergences of 
character. She was the gay Campaspe 
who robbed Cupid of his bow and ar- 
rows; she was the fair Pamela, match- 
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less in her dignity; she was Cynthia, 
the forest queen, at sight of whom the 
glad birds began to sign; she was Lu- 
casta, Althea, and perhaps more than 
all tender Chloe, ‘‘ who wished herself 
young enough for me.” Or was she 


not rather the queenly maiden of the 
‘* Epithalamion ”— 


Now is my love all ready forth to come ; 

Let all the virgins therefore well await ; 

And ye, fresh boys, that tend upon her groom, 

Prepare yourselves, for he is coming straight. 

Set all your things in seemly good array, 

Fit for so joyful day ; 

The joyfullest day that ever sun did see. 

Fair sun ! show forth thy favorable ray 

And let thy lifeful heat not fervent be 

For fear of burning her sunshiny face, 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fairest Pheebus ! father of the Muse ! 

If ever I did honor thee aright, 

Or sing the thing that might thy mind delight, 

Do not thy servant's simple boon refuse, 

But let this day, let this one day be mine ; 

Let all the rest be thine ! 

Then I thy sovereign praises loud will sing, 

That all the woods shall answer, and their echo 
ring. 


And as for her—as she sat there in 
the clear starlight, with her arm round 
Amy’s waist, sometimes looking out 
on the dark Atlantic, at other times at 
the ruddy and cheerful glow of the 
skylight over the saloon? Well, she 
had less acquaintance than he with 
these literary celebrities; but if she 
had wished to choose out one of the 
songs, snatches of which they had 
been humming or singing, to convey 
the deepest feeling of her heart, she 
knew weil which one that would be— 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
To honor thy decree ; 

Or bid it languish quite away, 

And it shall do so for thee : 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see ; 

And, having none, yet I wiil keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 


It was of no consequence to her that 
these words are supposed to be ad- 
dressed to an imperious woman by her 
humble lover; it was enough for her 
that they conveyed a perfect expres- 
sion of her absolute self-surrender of 
her love, and respect, and meek hu- 
mility. 
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Bid me despair, and I'll despair, 
Under that cypress tree, 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E’en death, to die for thee ! 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me. 


Was not this absolutely truce? She 
saw things as he saw them; she was 
schooling herself to have scarcely an 
opinion of her own. And when she 
asked herself—during the stillness of 
this magical night—whether in sober 
fact she could die to please this man 
whom she loved, she did not answer 
(even in her imagination) with rhetor- 
ical phrases, but the proud swelling of 
her heart was to herself sufficient re- 
sponse. 

The dark sea lapped all around the 
boat; the yellow star of Ardnamar- 
chan lighthouse was still visible far 
away in the south; and the point of 
the topmast, as the vessel rolled, wan- 
dered among the gleaming jewels of 
Cassiopeia, now right overhead. What 
o’clock was it? They did not care. 
They chatted, hummed snatches of 
songs, or sat quiet to listen to one of 
the sailors who, on the lookout at the 


bow, was singing to himself, ‘‘ Fare- 
well, farewell to Finnorie !” 
Strangely enough, too, neither of 
these two found any constraint or em- 
barrassment in the continual company 
which is thrust upon one on board a 


yacht. They had no secrets but the 
one great secret; and of that they did 
not care to speak even to each other. 
What could be the good of talking 
over this sacred treasure which the 
bountiful heavens had so suddenly 
given them? At this point in their 
lives they were absolutely content. To 
exist was happiness; they troubled 
themselves little about the future; 
they did not wish to consult in secret 
over plans; they had an abundant 
faith in each other; they were inde- 
pendent of the interference or opinion 
of friends. That was, indeed, a beau- 
tiful happy night, long to be remem- 
bered. 

But in course of time, as there seem- 
ed little likelihood of the Sea Pyot 
reaching Isle Ornsay before daybreak, 
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they were forced to go below—with 
great regret. Somchow Violet North 
did not sleep much for the remainder 
of that night; not, indeed, until after 
she had heard, in the clear light of the 
dawn, the loud roar and rattle of the 
anchor going down. In the stillness 
and darkness of the little cabin she lay 
and thought of many things—and 
these not of the saddest; while the 
lapping of the waves without, that she 
eould but faintly hear, was a sort of 
lullabytoher. Were there not strange 
phrases, too, interfused with that mo- 
notonous sound—and coming wander- 
ing in among her wistful fancies of all 
that she was to do to prove her love 
and gratitude—such phrases as these: 
** Bid me to live” —‘* Thou art my life, 
my love, my heart ’’—‘* The very eyes 
of me.” 

And then at last, as the first sun- 
beam of the morning glimmered 
through the skylight, and as the ves- 
sel ceased from moving, those glad 
and busy fancies departed one by one, 
and happiness rocked her heart to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Wnhewn she went on deck the follow- 
ing morning the first shock of the 
marvellous beauty around her bewil- 
dered her for a moment, and in spite 
of herself tears rushed to her eyes. 
There were the splendid waters of the 
Sound of Sleat rushing in darkened 
blue before the fresh, strong breeze of 
the morning; beyond this glowing and 
dazzling sea stood the great and mys- 
tic masses of mountains around Loch 
Hourn, showing wonderful hues of 
crimson, and purple, and blue, soft 
and pale like some ethereal velvet; 
close at hand was the neck of land 
that enclosed the little bay, running 
out to the lighthouse point; and on 
the other side of the bay the bright, 
warm shores of the island of Skye. 
The air was sweet with the freshness 
of the sea; the sunlight flashed on the 
rushing waves. Where could she find 
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in all the world a more splendid pano- 
rama of mountains, sea, and sky ? 

James Drummond was alone on deck. 
When he took her hand she meekly 
waited until he kissed her on the fore- 
head—that was thereafter to be their 
morning greeting. 

‘*We shall remember these days in 
the Highlands,” he said. ‘‘ Each of 
them is worth many years to me.” 

She looked up; and then for the 
first time he noticed that her eyelashes 
were wet. 

‘*T hope we shall not remember 
them with pain?” she said quickly, 
struck with something in his tone. 

‘*No—why should we? But what 
has been troubling you, Violet ?” 

She began to laugh through her tears. 

** Shall I tell you ?” 

‘Tf it is no very terrible secret.” 

‘*This has been troubling me—too 
much happiness. And it is to you I 


owe it all—eVerything—my being here 
—and all that foliowed.” 
The extreme self-abnegation of the 


girl touched him deeply; it was not a 
thing to be idly argued away with 
commonplace phrases. 

**Come,” said he cheerfully, ‘‘ put 
your arm in mine and we will go for 
our morning walk, Violet.” 

They took a turn or two up and 
down the deck; it would have glad- 
dened the heart of the merest stranger 
to have seen the brightness of this 
girl’s face. 

‘*And what are you going to write 
about next ?”’ she asked humbly. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. 
‘*Holiday making is our business at 
present.” 

**When I was in Canada,” she ob- 
served, ‘‘I copied a great many of 
papa’s letters.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, not catching her 
drift. 

“*T can copy MS.” 

‘*'Yes.” 

He would not see. 

“Tf ” she said in desperation— 
‘Do you think—that I—that I could 
be of any use to you when you are 
writing—any use at all——” 
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He stopped; and she cast her eyes 
down—blushing and embarrassed. 
With both hands he gently pushed the 
hair back from her forehead, and 
raised her face a bit, and regarded her 
with a great kindliness, with perhaps 
a touch of sadness in his look. 

‘** Violet, you must not speak of be- 
ing of use tome. You talk as if I had 
done you some favor—God knows it is 
very different from that; you have al- 
tered the whole world for me——” 

His hand was a little more firmly 
pressed; that had gladdened her. But 
all the same she said: 

‘*T will not speak of it if you do 
not wish it. But I know that what I 
am trying to do is right.” 

So far, well; what she now proceed- 
ed to do was scarcely in accordance 
with these submissive tenets. Amy 
Warrener came on deck; the two 
young ladics had a private talk to- 
gether. Then there was a plunge 
down into the cabin; after which they 
appeared on deck again, and appeared 
much interested in the fastening of 
the rope which attached the dingey to 
the yacht. At this moment Mrs. War- 
rener made her appearance, and walk- 
ed up to the two girls. 

‘*What’s this you have, Amy? 
What is this, Violet? I thought so!” 

She dispossessed them of two pretty 
little packages, each containing a 
bathing dress. 

‘*So you were going to slip away 
ashore ?” 

‘*Indeed we were; and we are; and 
why not ?” said Violet boldly, but not 
at all liking this publicity. 

‘*‘And you were going away along 
that wild shore, where there isn’t a 
living thing to be seen ae 

‘*That was why we wanted to go,” 
observed Miss Violet. 

‘*To seek out some place where you 
don’t know the currents and tides! I 
tell you, Violet, you will be drowned 
some day as sure as you are alive now. 
Haven’t you had a lesson already ?” 

ae No.” 

The fact was that about half a mile 
from Castle Bandbox, in a little, quiet, 
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sheltered sandy bay on the coast, there 
was a private bathing machine, the 
owners of which had offered a dupli- 
cate key to Mr. Drummond for the use 
of the young ladies. They availed 
themselves of the privilege only too 
freely; for Miss Violet would never be 
deterred by the roughness of the sea, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Warrener’s re- 
peated assurances that she would be 
drowned. Amy Warrener was a good 
deal more timid; and it was some 
story of hers as to an imaginary dan- 
ger into which Violet had got that 
was now brought forward to enforce 
her protest. 

It was of no use. 

‘**The sea is quite quiet in here,” the 
young lady remonstrated. ‘‘ The tide 
is coming in. We are sure to get a 


nice quiet place along there round the 
point.” 

**Do you wish to drown yourselves?” 

‘*Yes; we are quite tired of life,” 
was the calm answer. 

** James,” his sister called, ‘‘ come 
here and stop these foolish girls.” 


‘““Mr. Drummond,” said Violet, 
‘* would you please help me to get up 
the dingey ? We can row ashore our- 
selves.” 

He had heard the whole dispute; he 
remained in mute deliberation. 

**T have come to the conclusion,” he 
said slowly, ‘‘that there is a great 
deal to be considered on both sides of 
this question; but if I endeavored to 
explain its niceties fully, and hoped in 
consequence to control the wilfulness 
of a lot of raging women—will you 
allow me to proceed ?—I should re- 
semble a spider that has set its web to 
catch a fly and finds it charged by a 
bull or a buffalo. The broad features 
of the case, however——” 

‘* Will you order them down to their 
breakfast ¢” 

“Do please haul up the dingey !” 

‘‘_-May be described. There is no 
just reason why these young ladies 
should not be allowed to go ashore and 
bathe.” 

** Hear, hear!” 

‘It is true, if they were drowned, it 
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might be looked on as suicide, and we 
might be charged with being participes 
criminis, At the same time, and in 
view of the further circumstance that 
aman, no matter how fast he walks, 
cannot walk away from the centre of 
the earth—an illustration which might 
come in handy to those who maintain 
that anthropomorphism—like the mor- 
phological theory in botany which 
traces the leaf-form 

What was this going on forward ? 
The trick was manifest. He had talked 
the measure out. Overhearing the dis- 
pute in the first instance, he had quiet- 
ly asked Captain Jimmy to get up his 
men and weigh anchor; and now the 
young women were civilly asked 
whether, in the event of their going 
ashore, they could swim fast enough 
to overtake the Sea Pyot as she spread 
her wings and betook herself again to 
the north. There was nothing for 
it but an unconditional surrender, 
Tricked, disappointed, and meditat- 
ing gloomy schemes of revenge, the 
two young women went below to 
breakfast. Their enemies had not 
heard the last of this. 

But when they went on deck again, 
and found the Sea Pyot well out in the 
bright blue waters, and running free 
before a brisk southerly wind, the 
bracing sea breeze soon blew away 
their discontent; and all their atten- 
tion was directed to the singular beau- 
ty of the scenes they were passing. 
Along the distant coast of the main- 
land the mountains were here and there 
steeped in a misty blue shadow—just 
dark enovgh to show the gleaming 
white of a sea gull or gannet crossing; 
but on their left the shores of Skye 
were basking in the warm sunlight, 
and they were near enough at hand to 
see the pink of the heather, the dark 
green of the occasional woods, and the 
lilac-gray of the rocks by the sea. Very 
lonely shores indeed these were—here 
and there the brown sea-weed or the 
sunlit sand showed a long string of 
curlew, sea pyots, and gulls, that rose 
in dense flocks as the vessel approach- 
ed, and flew screaming away to some 
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further bay. And when at last they 
did see some sign of human life in the 
presence of a few houses, did not these 
small hut-like dwellings look only like 
part of the débris which had been 
washed by the rains of centuries from 
the great, shining. silent slopes of the 
mountains above them ? 

‘* Look there,” said a certain discur- 
sive talker to a select audience of one 
person. ‘*I wonder if those poor peo- 
ple ever consider how they came to be 
there. I suppose not; I suppose they 
consider the great mountains above 
them were made to support their sheep, 
and not very well made either, for they 
are very steep and bare. It is not the 
worker in the affairs of the world who 
sees most—it is the idler, the passing 
spectator. But I have not been idle 
this morning os 

‘* What have you done ?” asked the 
audience. 

‘*T have put the finishing touches to 
my epitaph on the race of publish- 
ers 7 

‘But they are not all going to die ?” 
she asked. 

‘*Not all at once,” he said, ** un- 
fortunately. But you could put this 
epitaph on the gravestone of each as he 
went. And as I was in among the 
tombs anyway, I got together a few 
other epitaphs for persons I know ? 

‘*How very delightful! What a 
charming occupation ! Have you got 
them ?” 

‘*They are all in Latin. No, I have 
done an English one for Vernon Har- 
court: ‘He resembled a Virgilian verse 
—he was six feet long, and sonorous.’ 
Will that do? Look at those moun- 
tains now—it isn’t forty centuries that 
are gazing down on you, but forty mil- 
lions of centuries. And after all that 
is of no moment—the problem of crea- 
tion is nothing—the great mystery is 
the existence of anything. What sup- 
ports the tortoise ? Chemistry can re- 
solve the fabric of the world into ecle- 
ments; but where did these elemen- 
tary subjects come from? You can- 
not comprehend anything without a 
beginning—and at the same time you 
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cannot imagine—but I think we are 
getting into metaphysics, which may 
be a sort of telluric fever blown across 
from the Scotch shore. Look at that 
cormorant—on the rock—with his 


wings outspread, as if he were chal- 
lenging you to have a rifle shot at 
him 

‘* James !’’ his sister called out, as 
she appeared at the top of the com- 
panion-stairs, clinging with both hands 
‘* Surely the sea is 


” 


to the hatchway. 
rising.” 

‘*Not much; but we have got into 
the Narrows.” 

‘“‘Tf she goes on plunging like this, 
we shall have everything down below 
smashed to bits; and I shall be ill— 
which is worse.” 

‘“*We may get into sheltered water 
when we get round Kyle Rea point. 
The tide and the wind are meeting here 
—that’s what’s the matter.” 

They did indeed get inte more shel- 
tered water after they had rounded the 
point and stood away for the west, but 
it was atreacherous sort of shelter. The 
wind came down from the high moun- 
tains in sudden gusts and squalls, that 
demanded all the care and activity of 
the skipper and his men; one moment 
the yacht would be lying almost be- 
calmed, the next moment she would 
be heeled over almost on her beam 
ends with a heavy gust from the hills. 
In the moments of calm, when Mr. 
Drummond and his companion had 
less anxiety about keeping a tight grip 
of the shrouds, they could see that by 
far the most striking picture they had 
yet met with lay right in front of them. 
Nature here seemed self-composed into 
a landscape. On the left the outlines of 
the great mountains of Skye descend- 
ed and ran out to a narrowing point on 
which stood the ruins of an old castle; 
on the right another promontory ran 
out, ending in a lighthouse; between 
these lay a plain of rough, gray, wind- 
swept sea; while the sun shining be- 
hind the shadowed point where the 
ruined castle stood, lit up the great 
red granite shoulders of Ben-na-Cail- 
leach and the still more distant peaks 
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—blue, sharp, and jagged—of the Cu- 
chullins. It was a picture that al- 
tered every minute, as new bays, peaks, 
and stretches of sea came into view. 
When Mrs. Warrener and her daugh- 
ter were summoned up to look at it, 
however, there was a defaulter. Miss 
Amy had considered it more prudent 
to lie down. 

They had some tight work of it to 
get into Broadford bay; for, having 
run along Loch Alsh with the wind on 
their larboard beam, and now bring- 
ing her head sharply round to the 
south, they had necessarily the wind 
almost in their teeth, and it was tear- 
ing across the open bay so as to blind 
them with showers of foam. Once, in- 
deed, in tacking, they got so near to 
certain rocks which are marked with 
an iron perch, that it was only Drum- 
mond’s confidence in Captain Jimmy’s 
prudence that prevented his calling out 
to the men to put herabout before the 
skipper gave the order. It was in any 


case a narrow shave; turbulent as the 
waves were, they were near enough to 
see the brown rocks going down into 


the clear blue water dangerously close 
to the stern of the boat. However, 
nothing was said; and after some ar- 
duous work in beating up to wind- 
ward, they reached what was consid- 
ered the proper moorings, and let go 
their anchor in Broadford bay. 
Naturally they were anxious to get 
on shore; the women more especially, 
for they had not seen a shop for an un- 
conscionable time, and there might 
probably be a shop or two in that lit- 
tle cluster of white houses running 
along the semicircular shores of the 
bay. But the skipper, having got the 
sails put to rights, and ordered a couple 
of the men to lower the gig, somewhat 
damped the ardor of the party by say- 
ing that, if they wished to purchase 
any provisions, they ought to go to 
the post-office and ask whether any 
one in the neighborhood had killed a 
sheep lately, and that, if they wished 
for loaf-bread, they would have to see 
whether the steamer had brought a 
sufficient supply from Glasgow. How- 


leded 
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ever, yachting people like to land on 
any excuse; and so they merrily set 
off for the shore—Miss Amy, who had 
now recovered her equanimity, in- 
cluded, 

They were glad to set their foot for 
the first time on the island of Skye; 
they were pleased with the look of the 
white houses, the dark-green line of 
trees, and the great bulk of Ben-na- 
Cailleach rising right behind; they 
were talking, laughing, and joking as 
the men rowed them in to the small 
quay. Suddenly Mrs. Warrener—in 
the most innocent fashion possible— 
indeed, with the best intentions in the 
world—said— 

** Violet, did Mr. Miller say anything 
about letting you know how he got on 
that Sunday ?” 

The girl was startled by the mere 
mention of the name; it seemed to her 
there was some sort of accusation in 
it; she had been grossly forgetful, un- 
pitying, selfish in the enjoyment of her 
own happiness. 

‘* N—no,” she stammered; and Mrs, 
Warrener was surprised to notice the 
confusion visible in the girl’s face. 
She ought, the elder lady considered, 
to have been pleased. If there had 
been « lover’s quarrel, what more nat- 
ural than that the suggestion of a pos- 
sibility of patching it up again should 
give pleasure ? 

‘** Because I was thinking he would 
probably write to Broadford or Por- 
tree. He knew we were going to both 
places.” 

Violet North did not seem overjoyed 
by this intimation. She sat silent, 
thoughtful, embarrassed ; she was im- 
mensely relieved when they reached 
the quay, for then she walked on 
ahead with Amy, and her friend, im- 
agining that something was wrong, 
refrained from speaking to her. 

The inhabitants of the small village 
of course came out to their doors to 
have a iook ut the strangers, who gave 
them every opportunity, for there was 
much loitering in front of the few 
shop windows, most of which con- 
tained a miscellaneous heap of such 
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things as soap, needles, glengarry caps, 
comforters, buttons, biscuits, gunpow- 
der, acidulated drops, and so forth. 
The objective point of their wander- 
ings, however, was the post office, 
which odd little building they discov- 
ered embedded in trees at some littie 
distance from the town. The lady 
who presided there was the most cour- 
teous of persons—not only gave the 
strangers all the information they re- 
quired, but invited them to look at 
her garden, and, as Miss Violet was 
surprised to find such a brilliant show 
of dahlias in this remote spot, nothing 
would do but that she must carry away 
a selection of them—a gorgeous bou- 
quet which adorned the saloon of the 
Sea Pyot for days afterward. 

‘And now,” said Violet to this 
good lady—for she was too proud to 
shrink from the task—‘‘ would you see 
if you have any letter for us?” 

She went inside, and took their 
cards. There was no letter. 

“*T have no doubt he got safely back 
to London,” said Violet calmly. 


‘*He was going straight back to 
London then ?”” Mrs. Warrener asked. 


‘*T suppose so. He did not tell 
me.” 

Mrs. Warrener was grieved. She 
had a great affection for this girl; and 
she was sorry to see her being made 
miserable by a lover’s quarrel. Was it 
not a pityto find two young people, 
just at the pleasantest time of their 
lives, making each other wretched for 
no cause in the world? They could 
have nothing real to quarrel about. All 
the circumstances were favorable; all 
their friends were consentient. Mrs. 
Warrener resolved to speak to Violet 
about this matter; and hoped she 
might be the means of reconciling 
those two who were obviously destined 
to become husband and wife. 

She soon found an opportunity. 
They went for a walk along a road 
leading inland; and now, as the wind 
had died down, and as the afternoon 
had become clear and beautiful, and 
still, they were in no hurry to get back 
to the yacht. 
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‘* Violet,” said the gentle-voiced lit- 
tle woman, linking her arm within that 
of the girl, ‘‘I am really vexed about 
all of this; and I want you to tell me 
if I cannot do something. Now, dear, 
don’t answerinahurry. I know what 
a girl is: and I expect you to declare 
that you don’t care for him, and that 
you would rather never see him again. 
Every girl says that when she hasa 
quarrel with her sweetheart; and she 
remains miserable out of pure wilful- 
ness. Now what is the use of your 
both being wretched, when a word of 
explanation would clear it all up? 
Shall I write to him?” 

What could she answer? For the 
first time the peculiar position in which 
she stood to this kind friend of hers 
was flashed in on her consciousness; 
and she stood confronted by the possi- 
bility of being charged with deceit. 
She had never considered that some 
one else might have a right to that se- 
cret which she had been cherishing in 
her own heart. Was it necessary, 
then, that this strange and new expe- 
rience of hers should be blazoned 
abroad to the world, and become the 
talk of friends and acquaintances ! 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Warrener,” she said, al- 
most piteously. ‘‘It is a mistake—it 
is alla mistake. There is no quarrel— 
but indeed I cannot tell you just yet 
—not just yet-——” 

She would ask Mr. Drummond, she 
thought; he was her master in all 
things; she would rather be charged 
with concealment than run the risk of 
doing something he might not ap- 
prove. 

**You do not wish me to write to 
him ?” her kind friend said. 

**To Mr. Miller? Oh, no!” 

They walked along in silence; and 
Violet was grieved and troubled. Now 
that it was probable her secret would 
have to be told, how could she defend 
herself from the charge of being cruel 
to this young man? It is true she had 
thought of him often since his leaving 
her that Sunday—and thought of him 
with a great pity and some self-re- 
proach which was but little merited; 
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but she could not conceal from herself 
that she had experienced a wonderful 
sense of freedom since his departure, 
and that her heart had grown light in 
consequence. Yet it seemed to her sel- 
fish that she should be proud and glad 
in her happiness; while he—the sweet- 
heart of her schoolgirl days, who had 
patiently waited on in the hope of get- 
ting a favorable answer—was cut 
adrift, not only from her, but also from 
his friends. 

‘*T am not to be snubbed,” said the 
fair-haired little woman cheerfully. 
‘*You know, Violet, what intermed- 
dlers get as a rule; but I must risk 
that for your sake. We cannot have 
you go through all these beautiful 
places with a rueful face; and if you 
won’t let me write to Mr. Miller, then 
I must go and ask James——” 

“Oh, no!” Violet said, with an 
eager piteousness in her eyes. 

‘*Come, come, you foolish girl. I 
mean to speak to him this very mo- 
ment.” 

She caught her friend by the arm to 
stay her. 

‘‘Indeed you must not! Do grant 
me this favor, Mrs. Warrener—only to 
wait—it is all a mistake—and there is 
something you must be told-——” 

‘*More secrets ?” 

The girl did not answer. 

““Very well, if you wish,” Mrs. 
Warrener said gently, ‘‘I will wait; 
but mind, you must get rid of your 
trouble, or else come and ask my help.” 

In the glow of the evening they 
turned back from the quiet moorland 
ways and made for the shore. They 
almost felt disappointed that the great 
range of mountains on their left should 
shut out the sinking sun; they had 
grown accustomed to see the sunset 
over the western seas. 

But when they drew near to Broad- 
ford, and overlooked the great, broad, 
still bay, a simultaneous cry of admi- 
ration broke from them, for never be- 
fore, not even in their dreams, had 
they seen such a magical display of 
color. Far over on the eastern side of 
the bay, the great mountains, from 
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base to summit, were one mass of pale, 
ethereal pink—a world in rose color, 
that towered up into a sky of glowing 
amber. It was bewiidering to the 
eyes; and yet it was exquisitely soft— 
as soft as the pink reflections of the 
hills that shone on the smooth bosom 
of the loch. When they turned from 
this palely roseate panorama of moun- 
tains to the west, the contrast was 
most striking. Here the mountains, 
close at hand, were all in shadow; and 
before them lay a stretch of moorland, 
its dark, rich, intense olive-greens cut 
asunder by a silver streak of river. As 
they walked along they could see that 
these dark western mountains were 
throwing their shadows right across 
the bay, until they began to creep up 
the rose-colored slopes of the distant 
hills. At length only the tops of the 
far mountains caught the flame; and 
now, close by them, as it seemed to 
be, the golden disk of the summer 
moon came up behind some trees, and 
the cold greens of the fields hard by 
became still more intense. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten. 

The men were waiting at the quay; 
they pulled out to the yacht as the 
cold gray twilight came over the hills, 
and as the yellow moon rose in the 
south. 

‘* You are tired with your walk, Vi- 
olet,” James Drummond said, regard- 
ing her. 

‘* Not at all,” she said; ‘‘it is plea- 
sant to get a good long walk after be- 
ing on board for a day or two.” 

‘*You will be better pleased to-mor- 
row when we drive to Torran; you 
ought to feel like a sailor when he gets 
into a hansom cab. 

‘*When shall we go on to Portree ?” 

‘*Probably the day after to-morrow. 
Are you anxious to get on?” 

“Oh, no; not at all.” 

Mrs. Warrener heard the question 
and answer; and drew her own infer- 
ences. Portree was the next point at 
which they would find a post-office. 

All that evening Violet had no op- 
portunity of speaking a word with 
Mr. Drummond alone; for the night 
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was very beautiful, and they all came 
up after dinner and sat on deck. The 
water was indeed so still that there 
were no ripples for the moonlight to 
catch. The smooth water around them 
was almost black; but all along the 
shore a mist lay thick, and that had 
caught the moonlight. The decks and 
spars too were touched with the ghost- 
ly light, contrasting with the orange 
glow shed by the lamp at the ship’s head. 

The party was not quite so gay that 
night as it sometimes had been; 
though Mr. Drummond, all unwitting 
of any change, was in one of his hap- 
piest moods. Mrs. Warrener had to 
confess to herself that if Violet had of 
late been occasionally out of spirits, 
her brother seemed to have got to the 
other extreme, She had never known 
him remain so long in the very bright- 
est. of humors. 

When the women retired for the 
night Violet allowed Mrs. Warrener 
and Amy to precede her; then she re- 
turned to the deck for a moment, 
where Mr. Drummond was gathering 
up the shawls and cushions, He turn- 
ed quickly; she timidly took his hand. 

‘* Will you do me this favor?” she 
said in a low voice, ‘* Will you tell 
your sister?” 

‘*Yes—certainly—why not?” he 
answered quite cheerfully. ‘‘ It real- 
ly never occurred to me; but of course 
she ought to know; and the sooner 
the better.” 

‘*N—not to-night,” the girl mur- 
mured, 

‘Not if you do not wish it,” he 
said; and then, more closely regard- 
ing her, he saw that she was extreme- 
ly agitated. 

‘* What is the matter, Violet ?” 

‘*T am so afraid,” she said, and he 
knew that her hand was trembling. 

‘*Of what ?” 

‘*If we could only have gone on,” 
she said, with a passionate outburst 
of feeling—‘‘if we could only have 
gone as we have been doing these two 
happy days, what more could have 
been wished? But now—if every- 
body must know——” 
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‘*Everybody need not know——” 
he was beginning to say, when again 
she interrupted him. 

‘* Your sister will hate me,” she 
said passionately. 

** She will love you more than ever 
—you will be her only sister. But 
why all this timorousness at once ? 
Where is the courageous Violet ? 
Come now, let me go down below this 
minute, and have the whole thing set- 
tled. One plunge, and it is all over. 
Bless my soul, why didn’t I speak to 
her without dragging you into it? It 
is the simplest matter in the world.” 

‘* No—to-morrow,” she said quick- 
ly and earnestly; and then she kissed 
the hand that she still held, and went 
below. He could not quite under- 
stand what all this meant. 

As for her, she tried hard in the si- 
lence of the night to reason herself 
out of the forebodings which, in spite 
of herself, kept surging in on her 
mind. Why should she be afraid of 
this gentle little woman, who had 
been so invariably kind to her? 
What possible motive could any hu- 
man being have for interfering with 
her happiness? And then she re- 
proached herself for thinking only of 
her own happiness; and her fancies 
went away to another who had a far 
better reason to complain, and she 
asked herself again and again—‘‘ Was 
it my fault—was it my fault ?” 


CHAPTER XXYVI. 

He had no fear or embarrassment 
in breaking this news to his sister 
when he found her alone in the saloon 
next morning. He had an absolute 
faith in her unselfishness; he could 
not doubt that she would be eager to 
take Violet still more closely to her 
heart. 

And yet, as he told her in the twi- 
light of the cabin, he was amazed to 
see her face grow pale. She retreated 


a step from him; pain, apprehension, 
dismay—all were visible in her face 
and in her frightened eyes. 
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‘*Oh, James, is it true ?” she said. 

The whole story was clear to her. 
She saw as the end of it only the mis- 
ery of the two people whom, next to 
her own daughter, she loved most 
dearly in the world. 

“Well?” said he, 
‘* What is the matter?” 

‘**Oh, James, you don’t know what 
all this is. I can see it. I have 
dreaded it. And I don’t know which 
is the more to be pitied now—for she 
is proud—she won't draw back a 

‘* What do you mean, Sarah? I in- 
sist on your speaking more plainly,” 
said he. 

‘* Cannot you see the whole story ?” 
she said rapidly and vehemently, yet 
with a great pity and tenderness in 
her eyes, ‘*That poor girl has a quar- 
rel with her sweetheart; he is angry 
and goes away; she is proud, offend- 
ed, her dignity is wounded; she re- 
solves to have nothing more to do 
with him; then, to revenge herself, 
she turns to you—and you, you make 
her believe that the friendly af- 
fection you have always shown her 
will reconcile her to the loss of her 
lover. And what will be the end of 
it? Isn’t the story told every day ? 
The girl repents when it is too late— 
when the discarded lover cannot be 
brought back; when she and the man 
she has married out of spite find 
themselves chained to each other for 
life through a cruel mistake.” 

For a moment he was staggered. 
The story was terribly life-like—clear, 
concise, and probable. It was obvious, 
too, that this gentle little woman was 
moved by no animus against the girl; 
she was as anxious for Violet’s happi- 
ness as his own. 

‘* What you say is very true, Sarah,” 
said he calmly—‘‘ true in many cases; 
not in this one. I have told you the 
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cause of the quarrel——” 
‘It is the commonest one in the 
world,” she continued quickly. 


‘*Young men are always jealous; he 
was doubtless thinking she did not 
pay him enough attention; and then 
accused her of paying far more atten- 
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tion to you. That is true enough. 
Violet has always shown the greatest 
respect—and I will say affection too— 
for you. Well, you know how high- 
spirited the girl is. If he spoke to her 
like that, would she bear it? She 
would tell him to go; she would leave 
him to infer what he likes; and then, 
in a moment of wounded pride, she 
turns to you and tries to persuade her- 
self that she loves you well enough to 
marry you. What can come of it, 
James; what can come of it? Do you 
think she has forgotten him? Did you 
not notice how much embarrassed she 
was yesterday after I had spoken to 
her about asking for a letter at the 
post-office; and I am sure you must 
see how anxious she is to get to Por- 
tree.” 

It was all terribly consistent and 
probable—his reason had to admit 
that; but he was too firm a man to be 
led into jumping at conclusions. 

‘*Very well then,” he said to his 
sister. ‘‘You may be right. This 
poor girl may have been driven into 
an error, as you say; and we may both 
be in a very painful and mistaken po- 
sition. If that is so, we must get out 
of it.” 

He spoke quite calmly; there was no 
expression of emotion on his face. The 
agony was in his heart; for it seemed 
hard to admit even the possibility that 
these two glad days that had just 
passed by had been lit up by a false 
light of happiness, and that there were 
to be no more even of these deceitful 
joys. 

‘*But what I will take care of is 
this—that there shall be no misunder- 
standing in the matter. I know what 
mischief misunderstandings may cause. 
Violet has stated certain things to me; 
I can accept a denial of them only 
from herself. If what you say, or 
guess at, is true, there is nothing more 
simple than to get confirmation from 
the girl herself—and that I will do at 
once 

She caught his hand. 

‘*My dear brother, don’t speak to 
me as if I were doing you an injury. 
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Do you know how it pains me to have 
to tell you? Do you think there is 
anybody in the world would rejoice 
more to see you and our Violet mar- 
ried, if that could be for the happiness 
of both of you ?” 

‘*{ know all that, Sarah,” said he. 
** And I know all this is kindly meant. 
But first of all, let’s see what truth 
there is in it.” 

‘* James, do not go to her,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘You don't know what 
girls are. You would put her on her 
honor; she would hold by her engage- 
ment at all costs. She has had no 
time to reflect.” 

‘*Do you mean me, then, to harbor 
all these suspicions against this girl, 
and say no word to her ?”” he demand- 
ed with some indignation. 

‘*Yes, I do,” the little woman an- 
swered courageously, ‘‘for her sake, 
You want to see her happy; I am anx- 
ious for the happiness of both of you. 
And I tell you that is what she would 
do now, James. She would be ashamed 
to say she had made a mistake; she 
would consider herself bound in honor 
to keep her word to you; very likely 
her quarrel with Mr. Miller still rankles 
in her mind. What harm can there be 
in waiting? Do not drive her into a 
corner.” 

Yes—he admitted that what she said 
was just. Violet’s happimess was of 
more concern to him than his own. If 
it was true—and of course he did not 
admit that as yet—that she had blun- 
dered into this engagement in a mo- 
ment of pique, she would be aliowed 
time to repent, and ample opportuni- 
ties of escape. 

The world did not look quite so 
beautiful to this man when he went up 
on deck and glanced around at the sea 
and hills. His face had something of 
the old, tired expression it used to 
have at times in London—a look that 
Violet, who feared it, had never seen 
since he had come to the Highlands. 
At this moment, too, Violet and her 
companion Amy appeared—coming on 
board from the dingey, in which they 
had sought out a sheltered nook along 


the shore for their morning bath. 
Bright youth and health flushed in the 
faces of both the girls as they stepped 
on deck; the morning sunlight that 
shone on the sea around them was not 
more brilliant and beautiful than the 
life and gladness that sparkled in their 
eyes. Suddenly, however, that care- 
less joy fled from the face of Violet 
North. She had caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Drummond; their eyes met; and 
a sense of fear came over her. She 
longed to go up to him—that was her 
first impulse—and say, ‘‘ Oh, my kind 
friend, you are troubled, and I am the 
cause of your trouble.” But she dared 
not dothat; she rather kept away from 
him, telling herself that the interview 
between her best of friends and his 
sister had occurred, and fearing to 
speculate on the result of it. 

After breakfast, as had been ar- 
ranged the previous day, they went 
ashore in the gig, walked up to the 
inn, and found awaiting them there a 
wagon, which was to drive them across 
theisland. It wasa bright and beauti- 
ful day; they got into the vehicle; and 
away went the two horses inland— 
past the foot of the great slopes of Ben- 
na-Cailleach, and through stretches 
of moorland, until they beheld on their 
right the massive shoulder and sharp 
peaks of Blaven’s range of granite, 
with the black points of the Cuchul- 
lins beyond. It ought to have been a 
pleasant excursion; but it was a some- 
what silent one—Mrs. Warrener doing 
most of the talking, and showing her- 
self more affectionate than ever to- 
ward Violet. Mr. Drummond was ob- 
viously thinking; and probably of an 
insoluble problem. Was it not true, 
he had to admit, that he knew nothing 
of girl nature? Might there not be 
contradictions, opinions, emotions, and 
so forth, altogether different from 
those of the women he had known 
with any degree of intimacy? ‘* You 
don’t know what a girl is,” his sister 
had said to him; and she ought to 
know. 

Once upon a time, when Violet 
North and George Miller were convers- 
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ing together, the latter referred to 
some little social solecism that Mr. 
Drummond had committed, and re- 
marked that he was old enough to 
know better. 

‘*Do you know how old he is ?” re- 
torted Violet sharply. 

**No, I don’t.” 

** Well, then, I will tell you,” she 
said, speaking very distinctly. ‘‘He 
was born six-and-thirty years ago. In 
knowledge of the world and human 
nature he is fifty; but in knowledge 
of the world of Hyde Park he is only 
twenty.” 

The epigram was clumsily put, but 
its meaning was clear. Of course it 
provoked a quarrel; though heaven 
only knows why George Miller should 
have considered himself insulted when 
Hyde Park was treated with contempt. 

At last the wagonctte brought them 
in sight of the open Atlantic—a silver 
plain shimmering in heat—and they 
went down the shingly shore to a huge 
and heavy boat manned by four High- 
landers, unkempt, ill-clad, stalwart 
looking fellows, who contentedly set 
eut on a pull of forty miles or so, with 
the most unwieldy oars ever seen by 
mortals. Two of the men were tall 
and singularly handsome, their fea- 
tures fine and delicate in outline, and 
fuli of power; they spoke what little 
English they knew with a curiously 
modulated intonation; and they were 
very fond of singing songs in chorus— 
a chorus that consisted of shrill dis- 
cordant notes in all manner of keys. 
The singing was a failure; Mr. Drum- 
mond began to question them as to 
the meaning of the songs. As usual, 
they were ignorant of the acquired 
faculty of translation. They could 
give nothing like the equivalent of the 
Gaclic words. ‘‘ Ay, it wass the young 
lass, and she went away,” summed up 
their impression of one song. The 
next one, that seemed to consist of 
fifty verses: ** Ay, he wass a souldier 
—and the young lass would be for 
waiting for him. Ay, it iss a verra 
fine song, that iss; there iss few of the 
songs better ass that song; and the 
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music of it iss verra fine whatever.” 
And again, ‘‘ Ay, that iss a peautiful 
song, and it wass made by a lady that 
lived near Kyle Rea. And that song 
iss all apout—well, it iss apout a young 
lass—ay—and that young lass—she 
wass trooned ss 

And then they got out and round 
the long promontory, and found be- 
fore them the silent Loch Scavaig— 
not dark and awful in its accustomed 
shadows, but fair, and beautfful, and 
sad. The desolation of this picture, 
even with the sunlight shining on the 
blue sea around them, was extreme; 
for far over this glowing plain of wa- 
ter rose the shadowy bulk of the Cuch- 
ullins, in still and sorrowful majesty. 
There was not a voice to be heard— 
not even the screaming of the sea fowl, 
as they rowed into the head of this 
treacherous loch, now lying calm in 
the midday sun. 

They scrambled on shore, too, and 
made their way over the rough rocks 
and grass to the small fresh water Loch 
Coruisk—lying dark and gloomy in 
the cup of the mighty hills surround- 
ing it. On the right these hills were 
in the sunshine, sending their riven, 
bare, jagged peaks into the far blue of 
the sky; on the left they were hidden 
in shadow, mysterious and profound 
even in the midst of this summer’s 
day. ‘The women went away down to 
the shores of the black and sullen 
lake; James Drummond sat by himself 
on one of the rocks, and he seemed to 
see things as in a dream. 

He was alone in this awful solitude 
—no sight or sound of human beings 
near; and as he gazed up at the terri- 
ble peaks, rising sheer from the 
gloomy water, he grew to think that 
they were great dumb creatures, living 
but immovable, the giants of eternity, 
living for ever in solitary self-commu- 
nion. ‘*They have eyes,” he was 
thinking, ‘‘away up in those mystic 
shadows; and they close but once in a 
thousand years. When the wild At- 
lantic frets around the shores they 
frown; otherwise they are cold and 
impassible; they gaze at each other, 
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without curiosity, without intelli- 
gence, only with an awful sadness that 
increases as the centuries slip by, 
bringing no change. They have seen 
no human beings; if some small crea- 
tures have crept across the neck of 
land at their base, and disappeared 
again out at sea, they have paid no 
heed. Can they speak to each other ? 
No. They listen to the murmur of 
the Atlantic; but they make no sound 
in their everlasting repose. When the 
clouds are whirled against them in the 
night, and the wild lightning crackles 
through the dark, and the sea yells 
around their feet, the awful frown 
deepens, and it seems as though they 
would arise from their eternal lethargy 
and command the elements to be at 
peace; but no—they pass that by too, 
as the strife of a moment; the slow 
centuries alone affect them, adding to 
the trouble of the saddened eyes; they 
have no companionship, not even in 
the night time, with the mystic and 
gleaming stars ?” 

‘*Anthropomorphism,” he said to 
himself as he rose and seemed to try to 
shake away certain thoughts. ‘* The 
projection of the shadow—the exceed- 
ing humility of the human being in 
transferring his own sadness to the 
Cuchullin hills or the midnight 
sky !” 

Then it suddenly occurred to him— 
was he really sad? Could it be possi- 
ble that amid all the happiness that 
had surrounded him and his compan- 
ions in these beautiful solitudes, a few 
chance remarks, suggesting what he 
must regard as at least an improbabil- 
ity, should have such an effect? He 
would shake this morbid feeling off. 
There might be certain girl natures 
outside the sphere of his sister’s expe- 
‘ rience. And if the worst came to the 
worst, would he be sad to see Violet— 
at whatever cost to himself—rescued 
from a false position, and made happy 
as a young girl should be happy ? 

He would not be conquered by the 
prevailing gloom of this silent and 
mysterious loch. He made his way 
down the rocks to the little sandy bay 
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where his companions were seated; 
and entered into a competition with 
his niece in the matter of throwing 
*‘ducks and drakes.” He was quite 
merry over their luncheon on the 
rocks. When he got into the boat 
again he relieved one of the men—who 
had recently met with an accident—of 
his oar, and labored away with that 
unwieldy instrument for over half an 
hour. It was about eight o’clock at 
night when they got back to Broad- 
ford. 

The weather is abrupt in its changes 
in these parts. Captain Jimmy, who 
had always professed a profound dis- 
like to Broadford bay as a particularly 
open roadstead in the case of a north- 
erly gale blowing, said that the wind 
had backed a bit from the southeast to 
east, and promised to get still further 
to the north. Would they like to go 
on that night to Portree ? 

‘*Is there any need—any danger in 
lying here ?” 

‘*Naw, sir,” replied the skipper, 
‘*there iss no any great need. But the 
wind is good to go up.” 

“You see you will keep those ladies 
awake ali night o 

‘*You need not consider us, James,’ 
his sister said; and then she added, 
** You know Violet would much rather 
go on.” 

He turned round; Violet was not on 
deck. He went to the companion lad- 
der and called down: 

‘** Violet, are you there ?” 

“es Yes.” 

‘“We want to know whether you 
would prefer to remain here for the 
night, or go on to Portree; the wind is 
favorable.” 

She came to the door of the saloon 
and answered him in a lower voice, 
and with her eyes cast down: 

‘‘If it is no inconvenience to any 
one, I would rather go on to Portree at 
once.” 

He went along to his sister and said 
that Violet did wish to go on to Por- 
tree that night. 

“T thought she would,” Mrs. War- 
rener answered gently. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

UNDER THE BLACK CUCHULLINS. 

In the deep silence of the night the 
loud and harsh hauling up of the an- 
chor sounded ominously; the breeze 
was rising; the moon, obscured from 
time to time by swift and watery 
clouds, threw a wan and ghastly light 
on the sails and the deck, and struck 
a golden star on the gleaming brass of 
the compass. When they got outside 
the bay they found there was a good 
sea on; the waves were rushing along 
before the stiff southeasterly wind; 
there was a murmur of breakers com- 
ing over from the distant and gloomy 
rocks of Pabba. No one thought of 
going below; there was a weird ex- 
citement in thus hurrying on through 
the darkness of the night, with the 
adjacent coasts grown mystical and 
strange under the frail moonlight. 
They listened in silence to the plung- 
ing and churning of the waves that 
went hissing away behind the boat; 
they tried to make out the outlines of 
the gloomy shores they were passing; 
they watched a strange mist of moon- 
light gathering round the black peaks 
of the Cuchullins, The men were ob- 
viously on the alert. Once or twice 
one of them was seen to go up the rig- 
ging to the crosstrees to have a look 
out for some island or perch invisible 
from the deck. The skipper did not 
care to have the tack of the mainsail 
let down; they were certainly making 
sufficient way. And so they went 
swinging on through the night, under 
the shadows of the black mountains of 
Skye—the boom straining and creak- 
ing, the broad sail flat before the 
wind, the red and green sidelights 
rising and dipping as the bow rose and 
dipped with the hurrying waves. At 
this rate they would soon get on to 
Portree. 

It was not like that wonderful and 
magical night when they lay becalmed 
in the Sound of Sleat, and saw the 
yellow moon go down behind the sea 
like a great ship on fire. Then all 


was laughter, music, and joyous idle- 
ness, on the placid waters, under the 
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beautiful stars. Now the black coast 
of Skye overawed them; the moon 
that was near to the summits of the 
Cuchullins was watery and ominous; 
they were rushing along before a 
breeze that threatened to become half a 
gale, and there was certainly no care- 
lessness or idleness when they got in- 
to the narrows of the sombre Sound 
of Rassay. It was not like the time 
that had been—the time that was even 
now beginning to seem remote. 

They got into Portree shortly after 
one in the morning; they could just 
make out the cottages of the sleeping 
town, and the rocks and trees adja- 
cent, in the pale and uncertain moon- 
light. The noise on board did not 
long disturb the stillness of the place; 
by-and-by the Sea Pyot was also given 
over to sleep. 

Mr. Drummond was early up next 
morning; he seemed a trifle preoccu- 
pied and restless, His sister was the 
next to come on deck. 

‘* What an extraordinary morning it 
is !” she exclaimed. There wasa curi- 
ous watery fog lying about the shore 
that made objects look at once large, 
shadowy, and remote. 

He took no heed of the remark. 

‘*Sarah,” he said abruptly, ‘have 
you said anything to Violet yet ?” 

**Not a word,” the gentle little wo- 
man answered. *‘‘I have had no oppor- 
tunity of speaking with her alone. 
But if I had, I doubt whether I ought 
to say anything. I do not wish to in- 
fluence the poor girl in any way. So 
far as I am concerned, she must be 
free to follow the suggestions of her 
own heart.” 

‘*But she will think it strange; she 
will imagine you disapprove; I told 
her I should tell you. And I must 
speak to her too about it—but what 
can I say—— ” 

He took a step up and down the 
deck; he was obviously endeavoring 
to repress many and very varying emo- 
tions. 

‘*It is very terrible, Sarah—all this 
uncertainty—this doubt. In any oth- 
er case I would not bear it for a mo- 
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ment. But, as you say, we must not 
drive the girl intoa corner. We must 
leave her free. And perhaps now—if 
there should be a letter from Miller— 
she may decide something ——” 

He called one of the men to him, 
and wrote certain words on a card. 

‘** Alec, lad, I want you to go ashore 
and see if there are any letters for us 
in the post-office. Get back as soon 
as you can.” 

Mrs. Warrener went below to see the 
breakfast table laid. She was almost 
as anxious about this affair as her 
brother could be. In her secret heart 
she hoped that there would be a letter 
from Mr. Miller which would remove 
all misunderstandings bet ween himself 
and Violet; that the girl would then 
know how she had biundered, and 
make such quick reparation as was 
possible ; and that after a natural pang 
or two they would all return to their 
old relations, and those two who were 
very dear to her be saved from the 
consequences of a terrible mistake. 

Alec came out again; there were 
three or four letters, one of them ad- 
dressed to ‘*Miss Violet North, on 
board the yacht Sea Pyot, care of the 
Postmaster, Portree, Island of Skye.” 
Mr. Drummond knew the hand-writ- 
ing; he calmly placed the letter on 
the table, at the corner where Violet 
usually sat. 

They were all ready for breakfast 
when Violet appeared. She went to 
her accustomed place, took up the let- 
ter, glanced at the outside, and quick- 
ly put it in her pocket. When she sat 
down Mrs. Warrener noticed that she 
was rather pale. 

The girl could not conceal her emo- 
tion. Her fingers trembled as she 
took the cup and saucer offered to 
her. Some feeble effort of conversa- 
tion was being made; she did not 
seem to overhear. 
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At last she could restrain her anxie- 
ty no longer; she murmured something 
about being excused; took out the 
letter, and hurriediy glanced over its 
contents. It was not a long one ap- 
parently; for she suddenly rose—and 
burst into tears as she left the saloon. 
A strange silence ensued. 

In a minute or two Mrs. Warrener 
followed. 

‘* What can be the matter, uncle?” 
said Amy Warrener innocently. 

‘*Some bad news, I fear,” said he; 
and she was surprised that he could 
speak of Violet’s receiving bad news 
in so firm and unconcerned a voice. 

Then his sister came back. 

‘* James, will you ask one of the 
men to row Violet ashore? She 
wants to send off a telegram.” 

‘*Oertainly,” said he; and he went 
on deck. 

A few minutes afterward he was 
watching a small boat, containing two 
figures, that was making for the quay. 
When, at last, it had disappeared alto- 
gether into that haze of sunlit mist 
that lay along the shore, he turned to 
another of the men and said— 

‘*T should like to have the gig low- 
ered, Can you and Alec pull me up 
to the head of the loch where those 
wild ducks are ?” 

His sister came to him. 

‘*Where are you going, 
You have had no breakfast.” 

** Yes, thank you,” he said gently— 
and his face looked a trifle careworn 
and tired: that was all. ‘‘I have had 
enough. They say there are plenty of 
wild ducks up here.” 

*“Oh, James 4s 


James ? 


she was begin- 
ning to say; but tears swelled up in 
her eyes, und she could not speak. 
She saw him fetch his gun, get into 
the gig, and take the tiller-ropes. 
She knew that the sorest heart in 
England that day was in that boat. 
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Sczenz.—S——— Springs—Private parlor, 
hotel. Time, 4 P. m. 

Prerson&.—Louis Leclaire, a Frenchman, and 
Frank Fitwell, an American. 


)YRANK.—Do throw away that 

horrid cigar. 

Louis.—It is a bad one, but it is dif- 
ficult nowadays to get a genuine Vuel- 
ta Abajo. The Germans and your 
countrymen have flooded the markets 
with such a vile combination of cab- 
bage and lettuce leaves, that I usually 
smoke the cigarettes of Honradez, 
which I bought in Havana last winter. 

Frank.—Weil, try a cigarette, and 
you will find it was a bad cigar, and 
not indigestion, which has spoiled 
your temper. 

Louis.—Bad as the cigar may be, I 
cannot hold it responsible for my dis- 
organized liver, restless nights, and 
unhappy days. I wish to heaven I 
was out of this country. 

Frank.—My dear boy, you might be 
in a much worse place. 

Louis. —Granted. I might be in pur- 
gatory, if there be such a place, or in 
a warmer region if your Universalists 
are mistaken. 

Frank.—Pardon me, but you grum- 
ble as badly as an Englishman. You 
do not appear to have much to grum- 
ble about. You remind me of the 
Frenchman described by De Balzac, 
who ‘‘se sentait mis¢rable, parcequ’il 
n’avait rien pour l’inquieter.” You 
have youth, fortune, leisure, no in- 
cumbrances; and you are, sir (to use 
expressions you may not have heard 
before), in a glorious country, stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the setting 
sun, and from the North Pole to the 
regions of space; embracing every va- 
riety of climate; of heat sufficient to 
dissolve a Yankee peddler into his cal- 
zolaical extremities in fifteen minutes, 
and of cold to change him into an ice- 
berg in ten; a country controlled by a 
free government, directed by probity 
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and refinement; a country of lovely 
women, who are the admiration of the 
world; a country where social refine- 
ment has elevated what you call em- 
bezzlement into a mild form of pecu- 
niary embarrassment, and murder into 
emotional insanity ; where stock frauds 
on a large scale are known as smart 
operations; where the fifth command- 
ment is usually reversed; and last, but 
not least, where hotels are paradises of 
elegance and palaces of size and com- 
fort ! 

Louis.—I am in doubt whether you 
speak au sérieux or in joke. I rarely 
read the political articles in your news- 
papers, but your hotels as a class— 
bah! I know them. Have I not been 
trying to exist in them for the past 
ten months, from Florida to Maine | 

Frank.—Come, my dear fellow, Eu- 
rope cannot boast of such a proportion 
of magnificent hotels as we have. I 
say this in all seriousness. 

Louis.—lf you mean by magnificent 
hotels their size, their architectural 
pretension, their upholstery, and in 
many cases, I must add, the bedroom 
comforts, I am prepared to admit that 
you possess a large average of first- 
class houses. But when you approach 
a matter connected with them as im- 
portant, if not more so, than all these 
enumerated excellences—I mean the 
table—then, I say, your hotcls on 
‘*the American plan ” are simply large 
caravansaries, where people live in 
barbaric splendor and eat with bar- 
baric discomfort. 

Frank.—Rather strong 
this. Pray explain yourself. 

Louis.—Wiltingly. For example, 
this hotel, and the meat we are served 
here, and which you would call a din- 
ner. Attwoo’clock (unnatural hour !) 
about eleven hundred persons assemble 
in an immense room to dine. In that 
room there are about seventy-five ta- 
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bles, and at each about fifteen guests. 
Each table is served by two colored 
waiters, who are usually less tidy than 
German waiters, more impudent than 
the Irish, and, when you liberally fee 
them, more offensively obsequious 
than the English. We are seated. If 
my waiter has been ‘‘ tipped” by me, 
he shows me with more alacrity the 
menu. I find it very long. It has, as 
usual, soup, fish, entrées, réti, relevés, 
pastry, and fruit. I find in it ‘‘Po 
tage i la Julienne.” Icall for it. It 
is brought. I taste it, and it is not 
only cold, but a portion of the same 
soup served me the day before as 
‘*printannier.” To-morrow I may 
find it strained of the vegetables, a 
little spice, a few dough balls and 
pieces of veal are added, when it will 
be served as ‘mock turtle.” I pre- 
dict that on the day after a little half- 
boiled rice and some stale curry pow- 
der will be thrown in, when we shall 
get it as ‘‘mulligatawny!” A coun- 
tryman of wine is charged with de- 
ploring that you had fifty religions, but 
only one sauce. It isa mistake. He 
meant only one soup! Now for the 
fish. Iordersalmon, ‘‘ What else ?” 
replies my colored gargon. I respond 
that I would order the rest after I had 
been served with the fish. He departs 
with a look of contempt and annoy- 
ance. In about ten minutes he re- 
turns with a large tray containing 
about twenty-five plates. He dis- 
tributes them among three or four at 
the table at which I am seated, on an 
average of from five to seven plates 
each. At length he delivers me my 
solitary plat. It is guite cold, and 
contains about two ounces of fish, 
stiffened by a spoonful of white paste 
as a substitute for sauce, and sufficient- 
ly overdone to destroy every vestige 
of salmonidous flavor. He has no 
sooner dropped my plate than before 
I can speak to him a dozen voices, 
some in entreaty, some in anger, si- 
multaneously demand this and that, 
from pepper to piccalilli, and from po- 
tatoes to ice cream. He rushes off to 
fulfil their orders—he leaves me with- 
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out bread, salt, and sauce. I await 
his return. Five minutes elapse, and 
he reappears with another large tray 
loaded with the last series of orders. 
They are delivered, and I now implore 
him to give me the indispensable ac- 
cessories to my morsel of cold, over- 
cooked fish. He at last hands me a 
piece of bread, a guest passes me the 
salt, and before I can repeat my re- 
quest for sauce, my waiter has disap- 
peared again. I push my plate from 
me, and resume the perusal of the bill 
of fare. I find among the entrées 
‘*Cotelettes 2 la Maintenon.” Ah! I 
tried them yesterday, and as I tried in 
vain to masticate them I pictured to 
myself the subdued but bitter fury of 
the prim ‘morganatic wife of Louis 
had such morsels of tough mutton, in 
such unsavory sauce, been served to 
her in her petit cabinet at Versailles 
or anywhere else. I read again, 
‘*Lamb’s heart—farcé.” This is al- 
ways served as cold as the fish, and to 
be palatable it should be eaten as 
Warm as a curry or a Welsh rarebit. 
‘*Lamb’s fries & l’Anglaise.” I call 
for them, bat where is the waiter? 
I see him running off with that inevi- 
table tray. Another five minutes 
elapse, and he returns once more, I 
appeal to him, in the midst of several 
others, and with all the pathos I can 
command, for ‘‘lamb’s fries.” He 
flies away again, leaving me in doubt 
whether he heard me or no, After 
another interval he reappears, and 
amid a mountain of loaded plates on 
the tray I perceive mine. It is 
thrown down before me, as you would 
throw a bone to an animal in a mena- 
gerie. He has not time to do other- 
wise. I find no lemon, no sauce of 
any kind to eat with my dish. I ap- 
peal to one of the guests sitting near 
the cruet, and he passes it to me, but, 
alas! I find nothing there but black 
pepper and stale tomato catsup. A 
bottle of the worst of all sauces, called 
‘‘Worcester,” is handed me, but its 
extreme fieriness would have spoiled 
my ‘‘fries.” One would like to swear 
under such circumstances. But we 
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must eat or die. So I content myself 
with a little salt and a little bread. I 
have finished them, and then my waiter 
comes again and presents me with a 
lemon, and potatoes, and turnip, and 
corn, and tomatoes; in fine, the entire 
products of a vegetable garden are 
urged on me to eat with a ‘‘lamb’s fry ” 
which he served me about ten minutes 
before! What barbarism! And if 
not barbarism, what bad service ! 
Imagine any man of refinement 
eating with a dish so delicate, when 
properly cooked and seasoned, an en- 
tire collection of domestic vegetables ! 
I appeal once more, in the most dulcet 
tones, to my ebony friend, to remove 
a dozen or more of these dishes of 
vegetables, and to be graciously pleased 
to give me one good and moderately 
cooked slice of roast beef, on a warm 
plate, and nothing more. He is in- 
dignant because I will not order at the 
same time ice cream, roast duck, calf’s 
foot jelly, succotash, fruit, and pota- 
toes—in fine, as he remarks, ‘‘all I 
want.” In vain I tell him that were I 
to do so one dish must necessarily be- 
come cold ere another could be eaten; 
that I prefer not having my table look- 
ing like a cook’s shop window, and 
that such a spectacle would have on 
me a most inappetizing effect. He 
then points to the guests around; toa 
dyspeptic-looking gentleman who is 
devouring food from about eleven 
dishes in turn; to three thin and sal- 
low-faced ladies who are similarly dis- 
posing of the contents of as many 
more plates or dishes, with the addi- 
tion of a jar of pickles; in fine, he tri- 
umphantly looks around the thousand 
guests in the room, and then at me, 
and in his face I read: ‘* You poor 
wretched Frenchman, you must be 
served each dish separately; you must 
have it cooked in a particular manner; 
you must have certain sauces with 
each dish; you must have your vege- 
tables served as a distinct course. Look 
around you, and see these active and 
intelligent citizens of the freest and 
most enlightened country under the 
sun—how they eat. They order not less 
than half a dozen dishes at once; they 
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eat them all together; they are not 
particular how they are cooked, or 
how they are seasoned; and while you 
are coquetting with a cotelette, or pre- 
paring a sauce for your salad, they will 
dispose of a plateful of every article inv 
the bill of fare, and make the prelimi- 
nary preparations for their next meal!” 

It would be vain and hardly en régle 
to tell him that I have been trying for 
the past ten months, but in vain, to 
eat like those around me, and that in- 
digestion, almost incurable, has been 
the result; that I would like to live a 
little longer and have some sleep un- 
disturbed by such a horrible night- 
mare as I had last night, when all my 
yesterday’s dinner, @ la mode Améri- 
caine, seemed to appear in life, and 
marched before me like the victims of 
the English King Richard, in his 
dream at Bosworth. Yes, the lobster 
came first, dragging in his claw an 
ancient-looking hen; then acalf leaped 
upon me, whose mortal remains had, I 
supposed, contributed to the mock 
turtle soup, and he bellowed kindly 
recognitions to an old cow who fol- 
lowed; while a huge lump of ice 
danced a fandango with a codfish, 
and numerous imps skipped about 
pelting each other with hot rolls of 
that detestable ‘‘saleratus’’ bread, 
and pieces of heavy pastry. Ah! 
ma foi, your American hotels are sadly 
defective in the most important branch 
of hotel comfort. Your people are 
shortening their lives by their igno- 
rance of gastronomy, 

Frank.—Granted, that a certain 
amount of this censure may be de- 
served: do not Frenchmen on the oth- 
er hand overestimate the importance 
of the table, and does not this com- 
parative disregard we have, as a nation, 
for your table indicate more energy 
and strength of character than are 
possessed by others with whom the 
study of the bill of fare is regarded 
as one of the important duties of the 
day, and the chef de cuisine as one of 
the most important personages in the 
community ¢ 

Louis.— Mon cher ami, I must answer 
you in the negative. Frederick the 
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Great, you will admit, was the reverse 
of effeminate, yet he kept a cook for 
each favorite dish. Napoleon I. loved 
a good dinner, and fully appreci- 
ated a good maitre dhétel. The 
English Dr. Johnson, famed for his 
roughness and his wisdom, boasted 
that he had studied gastronomy suffi- 
ciently to write a good book thereon. 
Sydney Smith, the English wit, was 
by no means a dandy, and he bore 
eloquent tribute to the mental and 
moral benefits of a good table and care- 
ful diet. The late Cardinal Wiseman, 
one of the most accomplished of schol- 
ars and industrious of students of his 
time, discouraged conversation at a 
meal, because he said it deserved one’s 
undivided attention, and talking was 
provocative of indigestion. I cite 
these English names only. I refer 
not to scores of others of Italy and 
Germany, nor to an army of such of 
France (for Napoleon was a Corsican) ; 
so that you may see there have been 
many strong men and wise men of 
Anglo-Saxon race who properly appre- 
ciated the supreme importance of good 
diet. I regard it as one of the founda- 
tion stones of national prosperity. 
Your climate soever pure, your cloth- 
ing soever good, your labor soever ju- 
dicious, your food soever abundant, 
will not separately or collectively sus- 
tain your physical and intellectual 
supremacy, unless you add a knowl- 
edge of what to eat, how much to eat, 
when to eat, and above all how to 
cook. You know the quality and 
quantity of our bone and muscle, of our 
flesh and blood, are regulated by our 
food; and with the natural advantages 
you as a nation possess over my beau- 
tiful, but now unhappy country, you 
would attain a higher national stan- 
dard than you occupy did you regard 
these things more than you do. 

Your dentists tell you that defective 
teeth are commoner in this country 
than in Europe, from defective diet; 
your physicians tell you the prevalence 
of dyspepsia and its correlative ail- 
ments originates from the same cause 
as that of defective teeth. Your fe- 
wales, in girlhood, are the most beau- 
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tiful in the world, but their beauty is 
usually as evanescent as a flower. The 
French, and more especially the Eng- 
lish and German women, are in their 
prime at forty, when your women usu- 
ally look faded and sickly. And why ? 
Defective diet ! 

Yourmen? Ah! mon Dieu! it has 
often made me sad, A walk on Broad- 
way, & promenade from the Battery to 
Union Square, between nine and ten 
of a morning, will present more vic- 
tims of indigestion to the pedestrian 
than he could find in a week’s walk- 
ing through the most crowded thor- 
oughfares of London. That stamp of 
age on the face of youth, that wearied 
and anxious look, that nervous and 
rapid gait, so prevalent in your cities, 
cannot be the consequences of climate, 
nor so much of labor, as of bad cook- 
ing and defective diet. 

Napoleon is said to have lost the 
battle of Leipsic through an indigested 
meal of boiled mutton; and I assume 
that the commercial vicissitudes of 
your country, which you have assured 
me to be greater and more frequent 
than those of Europe, are in a large 
measure due to the evils I am describ- 
ing. 

Frank.—You appear to believe, with 
Brillat-Savarin, that ‘‘ La destinée des 
nations dépend sur la manitre dont 
elles se nourrissent.” 

Iouis.—Yes. Napoleon said that 
more treaties, more happy arrange- 
ments and reconciliations were due to 
the cook of Cambactfes than to the 
crowds of diplomatic nonentities who 
thronged the ante-chamber of the Tui- 
leries. ‘‘ Dis-moi ce que tu manges, 
et je te dirai ce que tu es ’—Describe 
to me your diet, and I will tell you 
what you are—is an old French adage, 
of more truth than exaggeration. No 
races of Anglo-Saxon origin—in fine, 
none of Teutonic origin—have sufli- 
ciently recognized the truth of this 
axiom. Your social as well as your 
national characteristics have been af- 
fected by this neglect. Your misan- 


thropy, your reserve, the sullenness 
which characterizes your lower classes, 
and addictedness to strong drink, I 
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attribute largely to this national fail- 
ing. 

Frank.—What next? I expect now 
to hear that the existence and progress 
of civilization is dependent upon the 
diligent use of a good cookery book ! 

Louis.—A badly cooked dinner has 
provoked an immensity of unhappi- 
ness; an overdone joint has been pro- 
vocative of more blows than even the 
participants have supposed; cold 
plates and cold ‘‘ vittals”” are frequent 
clients of your police courts, and bad- 
ly cooked vegetables help to fill your 
inebriate asylums. I read your news- 
papers and those of England, and 
never a day passes but every large 
city in these countries has a larger 
queta of brutal incidents to chronicle 
than is experienced in places of corre- 
sponding size in France or in southern 
Europe. Why? You say they are 
attributable to intemperance. I say 
intemperance is greatly promoted by 
your imperfect diet. Improve your 
cuisine, and you will improve your 
morals. Let me take for illustration 
a young couple, one of each sex of the 
poorer classes. He is a mechanic, and 
enjoys youth and health. He is mod- 
erately temperate and passably good- 
natured. She is a milliner or a do- 
mestic. She is neat in her attire and 
attractive in feature. They become 
acquainted; the acquaintance ripens 
into love; he proposes; she accepts, 
and they are married. During a few 
first weeks of matrimony, as Lord By- 
ron says, ‘‘all went as merry as a 
marriage bell.” Their little home is 
bright and tidy. She strives to make 
each day more attractive to her hus- 
band than the last; she receives him 
from his labor with a neat gown, a 
clean apron, and a smiling face; she 
has a bright fire and a well swept 
hearth, a clean floor and orderly ar- 
ranged furniture, and above alla good 
comfortable meal on the table. What- 
ever may be his natural disposition, 
he must more or less appreciate and 
reciprocate these attentions and com- 
forts. He is, in fact, more or less hap- 
py and contented. They are both so. 

But a change gradually spreads over 
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the scene, That dress of hers, once 
so neat and clean, now is worn through 
—soiled and torn. Her hair, once so 
carefully kept brushed, is now worn 
uncombed and frowzy. That face, 
once so neat and sunny, now becomes 
a stranger both to soap and smiles. 
That home, once so neat and cosy, is 
now ill kept and uncomfortable. 
Above all, that table, where his sim- 
ple tastes were once gratified, is now 
the receptacle of naught but cold 
joints, or of tough and poorly cooked 
food. He thus naturally becomes mo- 
rose and dyspeptic—his wife has with- 
drawn the attractions of home. Is it 
surprising, then, that he should seek 
elsewhere for excitement to soothe his 
discontent, and that a love for alcohol 
should be the result of a dissatisfied 
stomach? Did women strive to please 
as much as wives as they do as maids, 
to brighten a home as to win a hus- 
band, they would themselves diminish 
half the misery which now surrounds 
them. 

Frank.—But your remarks would 
prove that domestic happiness is more 
dependent upon domestic thrift and 
comfort, on the part of the wife, than 
upon her excellence as a cook. No 
one would gainsay this opinion. 

Louis.—I wish to prove that cooking 
is the pivot of domestic comfort, or 
discomfort, according as it is good or 
bad. When a poor man’s wife cooks 
well, and a rich man’s wife knows how 
to cook, the other feminine virtues 
will not usually be found far astray. 

Frank.—Modern cooking has now 
advanced almost to a science. To be 
a good cook one needs some know- 
ledge of chemistry even. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect that daughters of 
tradesmen or of shopkeepers can af- 
ford lessons from a chef de cuisine ere 
they can be deemed qualified for mar- 
ried life. 

Louis.—Pshaw ! My friend, one-half 
the time occupied by these girls in 
making pen-wipers and gaudy smok- 
ing caps, one-fourth of the time they 
spend in murdering music, and playing 
croquet, and at the expense of a dollar 
volume, and a little study and experi- 
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ence, would make them all better cooks 
and better wives and better mothers. I 
have seen a French paysanne, with a 
handful of simple herbs and vegetables, 
and a bone of meat, and a little pepper 
and salt, prepare a savory and nutri- 
tious pottage at the cost of a few cen- 
times, and sufficient for a half dozen 
persons, Why should not all your 
women, except of the millionaire class, 
be equally skilful and frugal? There 
might be then less conjugal separation 
and fewer divorce suits; more marri- 
ages, and greater love for the fireside. 
The quantity of food which I am told 
is usually wasted in an American home 
would be nearly sufficient, under 
French management, to sustain a fami- 
ly of my country, of corresponding 
size and rank. 

Frank.—And now, most learned 
Soyer, as you have pointed out these 
national faults, give us your scheme to 
cure them. 

LIouis.—The defects I have pointed 
out in your hotel management suggest 
their own cure. And to the careful 
consideration of your people I would 
submit the following observations: In 
the first place, your breakfast is a mis- 
take. Usually, immediately after you 
rise from your beds, you partake of a 
heavy meal of steaks or chops, gar- 
nished with potatoes, followed by 
three or four eggs, and surmounted by 
hot rolls and buckwheat cakes. The 
digestive organs even of a healthy per- 
son are not now in a condition to re- 
ceive such a meal; not till two or three 
hours after one has awakened do they 
recover from the apathy which sleep 
produces, 

In France, Germany, Italy, in civil- 
ized countries in the East, throughout 
the West Indies, among the English, 
Spanish, and French Creoles, this law 
of our nature is recognized and re- 
spected. You may be less prejudiced 
against my suggestions if I furnish you 
with illustrations from acolony of An- 
glo-Saxon origin instead of French. 
Let me submit the mode of living 
among the white inhabitants of Bar- 
badoes, which is similar to that in 
most of the Antilles, 
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On rising, a cup of coffee and biscuit 
(the equivalent to the café au lait and 
roll of the French and Italian), then a 
bath; then the males of the family 
proceed to their places of business, 
usually about 7 a. M., and at this hour 
professionals, merchants, and bankers 
may be found at their offices; at about 
10 a. M. a large portion of their duties 
for the day are performed. The letters 
are read and answered. So much re- 
sponsibility is removed from their 
minds that they are now in a fit con- 
dition to digest a substantial meal. 
They now return to their homes for 
breakfast, when they partake of fish 
and chops, accompanied with the in- 
evitable rice, and followed by fruit, 
the whole washed down with claret or 
bitter ale, and a cup of coffee or tea after 
the meal. The next and last meal for 
the day is dinner. This is usually 
taken between five and seven. And 
if possible, this meal should be taken 
after the day’s work is over. You will 
eventually become a nation of dyspep- 
tics if your men of business will per- 
sist in dining in the midst of their 
hours of business, and refuse them- 
selves sufficient time to masticate and 
digest what they eat. In Bridgetown, 
the capital of this island, offices and 
stores are usually closed at 4 P. M. 
From hence to the dinner hour a ride 
is usually taken, in itself a good pre- 
parative to appetite. The dinner is 
afterward enjoyed at leisure, without 
the worry of unfulfilled duties, or the 
apprehension that the thirty minutes 
you allow to swallow your food have 
expired. Thus, surrounded by his wife 
and children, at a well supplied din- 
ner table, at the close of and after 
the beat and burthen of the day, a 
father is to be pitied who cannot real- 
ize it to be not only the happiest hour 
of the twenty-four, but the most fit- 
ting time for the most important 
meal; it should be sufficient to unbend 
the dignity and genialize the heart of 
a Dombey, and convert even a Grad- 
grind into laughter and good humor. 

The dinner is thete prolonged from 
one to three hours, There isno hurry, 
unless the young are engaged that 
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evening for a dancing party, or the 
old folks are desirous of a rubber at 
whist. No other meal is usually par- 
taken, and two daily should be and 
are enough. To partake of more is 
usually gluttony. In this island, with 
an almost tropical climate, more ex- 
haustive than even yours in summer, I 
found a larger average of tall and mus- 
cular white men than in any other 
place I have visited, and I have visited 
not a few. 

Your people usually induige in four 
meals daily. Two too many. Take 
your coffee and roll when you rise; 
breakfast two or three hours after- 
ward; dine after your day’s work is 
over; discard lunches and suppers; 
cook more carefully, eat more slowly, 
diet more wisely, and you will enjoy 
better health, more happiness, and 
longer lives. 

Frank.—Like most Frenchmen, you 
are too materialistic. One would sup- 


pose you believed a knowledge of 
cooking paramount to.all virtues to be 
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desired in a wife, even to morals and 
religion. 

Louis.—Let me reply in the words of 
Mrs. Linnet, in the novel by George 
Eliot entitled ‘‘ Janet’s Repentance.” 
“Tve nothing to say against her 
piety, my dear, but I know very well 
I shouldn’t like her to cook my victual. 
When a man comes in tired and hun- 
gry piety won’t feed him, I reckon, 
Hard carrots ‘ull lie heavy in his stom- 
ach, piety or nopiety. Icalled in one 
day when she was dishing up Mr. Try- 
on’s dinner, an’ I could see the pota- 
toes was as watery as watery. It’s 
right enough to be speritial—I’m no 
enemy to that; but I like my potatoes 
mealy. I don’t see as anybody ‘ull 
go to heaven the sooner for not di- 
gestin’ their dinner.” 

And now our cigarettes are smoked, 
and my watch tells me it is time to 
meet Madame la Duchesse, as we call 
her, and her charming niece and ac- 
complished stepdaughter. A/lons. 

JoHN PorpHaM. 
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rT HERE are few facts in the bus- 

iness life of America which 
strike an Englishman more forcibly 
than the absorbing character of each 
man’s pursuits and the severity of the 
labor to which he subjects himself. 
In London the tradesmen can scarcely 
be said to have commenced the busi- 
ness of the day before 9A. M., the 
only exceptions being those who min- 
ister to the early breakfast wants of 
the community. The merchant is 
rarely at his office before ten in the 
morning, and the clerks and secreta- 
ries in the Government establishments 
are not at their posts much before 11 
A. M. The amount of work accom- 
plished by the two last named classes 
is interrupted by a frequent gossip, 
the perusal of a newspaper, and a pro- 
longed lunch, and nearly all quit their 


desks for the day at 4 Pp. m. The 
American employee, on the other 
hand, is often at his office by 8 A. ., 
many tradesmen open their stores at 
6 or 7 A. M., and during a long day 
the attention to duty is incessant, 
only broken by half an hour allotted 
to lunch. Perhaps there is too much 
work done on one side and too little 
on the other. In America we press 
into the twenty-four hours as much 
severe labor as the human frame can 
bear; in England men do as little as 
they possibly can. 

My personal experience of the pub- 
lic offices is not great, but I accepted 
a position in the India Office for a few 
months during the tenancy of the 
Secretaryship by the Duke of Argyll, 
and this is how the work was done. 

On entering upon my duties I in- 
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quired at what hour I might be expect- 
ed to be present. The Assistant Sec- 
retary turned to the senior clerk of 
the department, and asked him at 
what hour fe usually came. ‘‘ Oh,” 
he replied, ‘‘about ten—an easy ten— 
say half past ten.” ‘‘ Good,” I rejoin- 
ed. ‘‘I will be here at half past ten.” 
The next day I was at my post. Not 
a soul had arrived! There is an of- 
fice for the messengers, as they are 
called, in each corridor, of which 
there are six in the India Office. I 
asked the head messenger, an old man 
of sixty, when the clerks might be ex- 
pected, ‘‘ Sir,” he answered, ‘‘ they 
rarely come before eleven o’clock, and 
often later.” Sure enough, it was a 
quarter past eleven before they began 
to drop in. To change their coats, 
arrange their papers, and interchange 
matutinal civilities occupied the time 
until noon. Then the work began— 
the secretaries of departments arrived 
—papers, documents of all sorts were 
asked for, and the labor of writing 
and rushing about was quite alarming 
for full one hour. The clock striking 
one, the time had arrived for lunch- 
eon. Work was suspended, and for 
nearly an hour the business of consum- 
ing mutton chops, cold beef, salads, 
and pale ale waxed fast and furious, 
But before 2 Pp. mM. the occupation at 
the desks was resumed, only interrupt- 
ed by an occasional glance at a news- 
paper, a novel, or a periodical. The 
clock strikes four, and up jumps 
everybody. Desks are cleared, office 
coats doffed and out-of-door habili- 
ments donned, and away goes the 
whole establishment—after about three 
hours of actual labor! Such has been 
the game for forty years and more. 
Charles Lamb (‘‘Elia”) was in the 
India Office, then the ‘‘East India 
House.” He took the whole thing 
very easily. He was habitually late of 


a morning. Being rebuked one day 
by the head of the department for his 
tardiness in arriving, his reply was 
quite characteristic of the quiet wit: 
“If Iam the last to come, sir, I am al- 
ways the first to go!” 
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There are three hundred or four 
hundred employees in the India Office, 
the greater portion of whom have en- 
tered as youths of eighteen on £90 
or £100 per annum. Every year they 
obtain an increase of £10 to their sala- 
ries, and by the time they have been 
twenty years in the office they have 
become the merest machines, on £300 
ayear. Then they obtain a step high- 
er, with larger salaries and a larger 
annual increment, but very few of the 
number in the interval have been 
called upon to use their brains. They 
have been little else than copying 
clerks, taking no kind of interest in 
their duty, and generally living be- 
yond their incomes. The whole con- 
cern is a monstrous farce and a shame- 
ful tax on the resources of India, from 
the revenues of which country all the 
money is derived which goes to the 
support of the establishment. There 
is a Secretary of State for India, as- 
sisted by a council of fifteen old gen- 
tlemen who have, for the most part, 
spent a quarter of a century at least 
in Bengal, Madras, or Bombay and the 
up country. What is their business ? 
Why, nominally, to supervise all the 
proceedings of the Viceroy of India, 
and to that end tons of printed and 
written documents are sent to England 
by every mail, to be pitchforked into 
drawers, chests, and bureaus, or, after 
a puerile indexing, placed on shelves 
or in pigeonholes, whence probably 
they are never withdrawn, 

I have described the so-called office 
work as occupying about five hours 
per day; but lest this Herculean task 
should break the backs of the employ- 
ees, they leave at 2 p. Mm. on Saturdays; 
do not give attendance on New Year’s 
Day, Christmas Day, the Queen’s 
birthday, and the Bank holidays; and 
are allowed a vacation annually of six 
weeks or two months. In fact, out of 
the three hundred and sixty-five days 
in each year, not more than two hun- 
dred clear days of six hours each can 
be said to be occupied in public duty. 
Yet every clerk retires, when said to 
be unfit for duty, on a pension equiv 
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alent to two-thirds of his salary! The 
pension list of the English gubernato- 
rial bureaus, originally conceived in a 
spirit of humanity and justice, is a 
heavy burthen upon the nation, and 
so it has been for very many years. 
Hone, the editor of the ‘‘ Table Book,” 
who was imprisoned for a libel in the 
old ez officio criminal information 
days, published a ‘‘ Black List ” which 
contained the names of hundreds of 
place-holders, pensioners, pluralists, 
and occupants of sinecure offices. 
Some of the latter were (and are) he- 
reditary, dating as far back as the 
reign of Queen Anne and the later do- 
minion of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
sons of the generals who fought in In- 
dia, in Afghanistan, and the Crimea 
are still receiving each £2,000 a year 
for the special services of their fa- 
thers; there are retired lord chancel- 
lors on £5,000 a year, and many re- 
tired judges in the receipt of heavy 
pensions, All these charges are irre- 
spective of the current establishments, 
not the least costly of which is the 
Protestant church. Fancy bishops 
and archbishops on £10,000 to £20,- 
000 a year, and at least 7,000 curates 
on less than £100 per annum. The 
whole affair is disgraceful, yet no 
member of Parliament seems to have 
courage to grapple with the abuse and 
procure a vote for its abolition. 

The difference between the French 
and English ministerial offices is and 
always has been remarkable. You 
may dance attendance for days in the 
Foreign, India, or Home Offices of 
London before you can obtain access 
to the chief. In Paris it is an opera- 
tion of a few hours. I had occasion 
once to see Marshal Le Vaillant, the 
head of the War Department under 
Napoleon III. I wrote from my hotel 
at 9 a. M. asking for an interview. 
At 11 a. mM. Iwas received. At 12 the 
Emperor also received me, and my 
business was despatched in twenty- 
four hours after my arrival. Between 
the stiff formality of the intercourse 
of English officials with distant offi- 
cers and the familiar interchange of 
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messages among the French the con- 
trast is also very great. I remember 
being at Paris during the Crimean war. 
It was in June, 1856. Le Vaillant 
telegraphed to Pélissier, ‘* You are to 
attack the Malakoff on the 18th in- 
stant—pour effacer 1815.” ‘‘ Impossi- 
ble,”’ was the reply. The approaches 
could not be cut in time. ‘*The Em- 
peror says the word ‘impossible’ does 
not occur in the French military dic- 
tionary,” rejoined Le Vaillant. ‘* Then 
tell him to come and do it himself,” 
abruptly answered Pélissier. The old 
soldier knew what he was about, and 
by his prudence, or that of his engi- 
neer, Niel, the Malakoff was captured 
at the proper time, while the English 
broke their heads against the Redan. 

I was present when the first Li¢ége 
musket was sent to the Horse Guards, 
Lord Hardinge, then Commander-in- 
Chief, invited some general officers and 
public writers to see and inspect it. 
Napier, who, in spite of his dash, was 
wedded to old fashions and had a strong 
faith in ‘‘ Brown Bess,” at once ex- 
claimed, ‘‘It will never do—it is not 
fit for the British soldier. The bayo- 
net is his proper weapon.” It was 
suggested that the bayonet was use- 
less at a thousand yards. ‘‘A whole 
regiment could be immolated before 
close contact could be achieved.” Sir 
Charles argued that what with the in- 
equalities of the ground, the smoke, 
the cover, and the broken ranks of the 
soldiery, while running to meet the 
enemy, the breech-louders could do no 
more harm than the smooth-bores. He 
was as bad as the Duke of Wellington 
in his inveterate prejudices against in- 
novations, and he did not live to see 
how effectively the Zindnadel operated 
in the Franco-German wars. 

To recur for a moment to the rela- 
tive bureaucratic systems of nations, 
there is one great advantage which 
the English possess over the Americans 
in the unchanging character of the 
staff of each officer. A new cabinet 
minister, who has never held a promi- 
nent appointment, may be placed at 
the head of the colonial, the naval, or 
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the home branch of the Government, 
but he cannot bring with him a body 
of hungry friends and relatives utterly 
inexperienced in the duties of the of- 
fice, and only intent on making money 
during the four years of their possible 
tenure of their places. He brings his 
own brains, but the experience of the 
clerks is indispensable to his success, 
and he dare not attempt jobs with the 
double control of a vigilant press and 
a body of hostile employees to check 
him. The best or worst he can do is 
to introduce a new public policy in re- 
spect to his own department, and this 
is often an inconvenient result of the 
difference between a Conservative and 
a Liberal. It is in that respect that 
the office of the Commander-in-Chief 
is so much superior to all other de- 
partments. He does not go out with 
a retiring cabinet. The army still re- 
mains on his hands in respect to dis- 
cipline and the patronage of staff offi- 
cers and commands. He has, how- 
ever, no control over the finances of 
the nation, and may be hampered by 
a ‘*Secretary of State for War,’ who 
has crotchets and cobwebs of his own, 
and thinks he must meddle in some 
way with the army in order to earn his 
salary. 

In the early part of his career as 
Commander-in-Chief, some twenty 
years ago, I often heard the Duke 
of Cambridge complain of the obsta- 
cles placed in the way of his military 
reforms by the penuriousness or obsti- 
nacy of the minister; but during the 
last decade he has gone on very 
smoothly with successive secretaries. 
They yield to his experience, and, to 
say the truth, with good reason. He 
is a thoroughly honest, painstaking 
officer, knows his duty alike at the 
Horse Guards and in the field, and is 
personally acquainted with nearly all 
the officers, above the rank of lieuten- 
ant, in the service. It was apprehend- 
ed, when he first assumed the com- 
mand, that he would be obnoxious to 
the imputations which damaged the 
fame of the Duke of York, because, 
like that illustrious soldier, he had es- 
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tablished a liaison with a danseuse. 
But she has proved herself, from first 
to last, prudent and incorruptible, and 
she has received her reward in seeing 
her sons placed in the army and ad- 
vanced to positions on the staff, after 
undergoing the probation to which 
all in the service are subjected. There 
will be no repetition of the Mary 
Anne Clarke scandal in the Duke of 
Cambridge’s time. 

There is nothing with which the 
oater world has so little to do as a 
man’s marriage, and yet there is no- 
thing about which it concerns itself so 
very much. Every one thinks him or 
herself entitled to sit in judgment 
upon the suitableness of a matrimonial 
match, especially in aristocratic cir- 
cles, where birth and fortune are in 
question. Thus it was a disappoint- 
ment to the blood royal that the Duke 
of Cambridge did not marry s German 
princess, and it isa sore subject with 
the Queen’s sons that their sister 
Louise should have married a mar- 
quis. Lord Lorne is terribly snubbed 
by the lot. The Prince of Teck, who 
married the Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge, likewise is a source of trouble ; 
for being a handsome fellow, he is li- 
able to allurements which disturb con- 
jugal felicity. Prince Christian, who 
has married another of the Queen’s 
daughters, is regarded as a questiona- 
ble character, because he had previous- 
ly contracted a morganatic marriage ; 
and the Duke of Edinburgh is ‘* both- 
ered intirely ’ on account of the rank 
of his wife, who, as the daughter of an 
emperor, is a stickler for precedence 
at court. The Prince of Wales is very 
happily married, but he had some nar- 
row escapes of being led into immoral 
and illegal connections. When in 
America he was so much taken with 
the beauty of the fair Columbians with 
whom he danced at Boston and New 
York, that it was expected he would 
have proposed a matrimonial alliance 
with one of the fairest. It was ar- 


gued that, on the grounds of equality, 
there could be no obstacle, inasmuch 
as the presidency of the republic was 
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the heritage of every native-born 
American ; and when the Duke of New- 
castle or General Bruce, under whose 
tutelage the Prince came to the United 
States, laughingly hinted at the possi- 
bility of his R. H.’s connecting the 
crown of England with a family at the 
White House, the Prince answered, 
**T should have no objection politi- 
cally to such an alliance if the lady’s 
father were to continue President dur- 
ing his lifetime; but there is no guar- 
antee that a ‘fellar’ who is aruler of 
millions to-day may not drop down to 
the soap-boiler’s line to-morrow !” 

With all the faults of the British ad- 
ministrative and executive systems, 
there is one feature in which they 
stand out in prominent relief when 
contrasted with certain other govern- 
ments. Personal corruption is impos- 
sible. Nepotism is natural and often 
justifiable on the score of expediency. 
A minister will appoint to office those 
men of whose integrity he is most 
assured and with whose capacity he 
is best acquainted. Among his own 
relatives, therefore, he naturally seeks 
for collaborators, for with these per- 
sons he has long been familiar. But 
beyond the liability to err in prefer- 
ring blood relations and other con- 
nections to strangers of high official 
character, the imputation of malfea- 
sance cannot reach him, He is gener- 
ally a man of some fortune, to whom 
even the salary of his office is of no 
account, and above all things he val- 
ues his own honor and the reputation 
of the Premier who has selected him 
as acolleague. Moreover, in some in- 
stances he has a retiring pension to 
look forward to, which renders him in- 
dependent of any necessity for getting 
money irregularly during his tenure of 
office. 

It were well if the Legislature, or 
rather the House of Commons, were as 
pure as the ministers. As a body the 
House is incorruptible, but among the 
individual members there are always 
men who have worked themselves in- 
to their seats by illicit methods, or 
sought them for purposes of indi- 
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vidual advantage. The great majority 
seek election because a membership of 
the House of Commons is the only 
social position recognized in Great 
Britain. A man may write books, 
paint pictures, make scientific discov- 
eries, liberally and hospitably spend a 
large fortune; he may preside over 
associations of immense importance 
to the public welfare, endow schools 
and colleges, build churches, and gov- 
ern colonies; but unless ‘‘M. P.” can 
be written after his name, he is nobody 
in general social esteem. 

This is so universally felt to be true 
that, when every other human good 
has been attained, the seat in the 
House of Commons is still needed to 
stamp the importance of a Briton who 
has otherwise achieved a creditable 
prominence. Hence the powerful 
agency of money is brought into ac- 
tion, and it has required much strin- 
gent legislation to punish ambitious 
citizens and country gentlemen who 
would employ ‘filthy drachmas” to 
reap senatorial distinction. Of late 
years bribery and corruption have 
been so severely visited that entire 
boroughs have been disfranchised as 
the penalty of the irregularities of a 
few voters and agents in procuring 
the election of a man who has perhaps 
distinctly set his face against indirect 
proceedings. The doctrine Qui facit 
per illum facit per se has been put into 
& position to exclude him from the 
House. Much ingenuity, therefore, is 
needed to obtain a scat when the 
nomination of a member by the com- 
stituency is not a spontaneous tribute 
to his worth and ability. 

To get into the House and keep en 
the windward side of the law during 
the process of election is a problem. 
Only two or three instances of success 
in such an enterprise suggest them- 
selves to my recollection, and I mention 
one of them because I had a hand in 
the affair. A friend of mine had come 
from India with a handsome fortune 
acquired by commercial and indigo- 
planting operations. He was a man of 
conspicuous financial ability, of reso- 
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lute character and general information, 
Being quite unknown in England, he 
took, at first, the ordinary means of ac- 
quiring a social footing. He engaged 
a handsome house in a fashionable lo- 
cality, gave balls and dinners to any 
chance acquaintances, sought election 
to the directorship and even the presi- 
dency of insurance and other offices, 
and finally became one of the princi- 
pal shareholders and manager of a 
great steamship company. Still he 
wanted ‘‘ position.” 

A vacancy occurring in a small bor- 
ough in the west of England, by rea- 
son of a dissolution of Parliament, my 
friend determined to make a push to 
become one of its representatives. Ac- 
cordingly he deputed a clever friend 
to go down, engage a furnished 
house, inquire into the character of 
the constituency and its accessibility, 
and if things wore a promising aspect, 
to put forth his programme of liberal- 
ism. There were two sitting members; 
one was a Conservative, the other an 
Anythingarian, who voted just as 
Lord Palmerston or any other Prime 
Minister might direct. Both went in 
for reélection, But the ‘‘free and 
independent ” electors knew that noth- 
ing more was to be got out of them— 
the oranges had been sucked dry. 
The field was therefore pretty clear. 
But an unknown man, heralded by an 
unknown emissary, would not have 
had much chance of success even 
against the exhausted members. 
D’audace, rien que Caudace, was the un- 
avoidable oriflamme. The emissary 
found that the most influential among 
the electors were a builder who gave 
employment to eighty men who had a 
forty-shilling franchise, and a pork 
butcher's wife—a strong-minded and 
active-bodied woman, who ruled half 
the other women, who, in turn, ruled 
theirhusbands. A discontented tailor 
was the great radical spokesman of the 
town, and a Congregational minister 
directed the consciences of 200 voters. 
To assure the builder that it was the in- 
tention of the new candidate to erect a 
villain the neighborhood; to order an 
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indefinite number of legs and loins of 
pork, pigs’ cheeks, pork chops, and sau- 
sages, to win the heart of the influential 
flesher’s dame; to order a suit of 
clothes and talk politics with Syip, 
the demagogue; and to attend the 
chapel of the aforesaid minister, was 
the course of operations of the emis- 
sary. 

When he had cleared the way, with- 
out compromising his principal by a 
single promise, he placarded the town 
with ultra professions of liberalism, 
including assurances that local inter- 
ests should be particularly cherished, 
and then telegraphed to the candidate 
to come down in style, and dazzle the 
folk. The candidate wasa good whip. 
He sent down his horses, and, hiring a 
barouche, drove four-in-hand into the 
town, with a rose in his buttonhole and 
a cigar between his lips. He had swell 
friends in the barouche, and the hand- 
some wife of one of the party, all lacc 
and ribbons, and blooming cheeks, by 
his side on the box. A more impos- 
ing entrée the town had never beheld. 
On that same evening a meeting of 
electors was held in the large room of 
the ‘‘ Royal” hotel, and the stranger 
candidate, introduced by the active del- 
egate, made his best bow to seven hun- 
dred burghers, and announced his po- 
litical platform. The boldness of his 
harangue and his stalwart physique 
made a deep impression. He was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and when, 
having personally canvassed the bor- 
ough after the usual manner—i. «¢., 
saying agreeable things to the women, 
and kissing their dirty children—he 
appeared upon the hustings, he ob- 
tained the suffrages of a large major- 
ity of the electors, and got into Parlia- 
ment without bribing a single voter 
even with a pinch of snuff. 

But, for all that, he did not escape 
the odium and expense of a hostile pe- 
tition on the ground of corruption. 
His defeated adversary, the Conserva- 
tive, a lawyer of high standing, dis- 
covered that he had paid twenty-five 
shilliags for a pair of slippers, where- 
of the correct price was five shil- 
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lings only. It turned out, however, 
that the stupid valet of the elected 
Liberal had forgotten to ask the shoe- 
maker for the change when he handed 
him the check; whence the inference 
that the difference was to be accepted 
as a douceur to abstain from voting, for 
the ‘‘mender of bad soles ” was a Con- 
servative elector. My poor friend was 
obliged to engage the eloquent Edwin 
James, then a barrister in large prac- 
tice, to defend him, and he was pulled 
through at a cost, for witnesses, fees, 
etc., of fifteen hundred pounds. And 
the expense of membership did not 
stop there, for the ex post facto treat- 
ment of the liberal ‘‘ independent ” 
electors, in token of gratitude, exceed- 
ed £4,000 in one year! The M. P. 
found that though ‘‘ position” was a 
nice thing, a man might pay too dear- 
ly for his whistle; and so at the next 
general election, a year later, he ab- 
stained from seeking the ‘‘ most sweet 
voices” of the inhabitants of the 
borough. 

At the second general election a 
Conservative gentleman of large means 
and good repute, on the pretence of 
celebrating the attainment of his son’s 
majority, presented three hundred 
public houses with as many barrels of 
beer, with the simple suggestion that 
his fitness to represent the borough 
should be talked about by the publi- 
cans (and sinners) while serving their 
customers. It was probably hinted 
by an agent that the gift would be du- 
plicated if the Conservative were re- 
turned; and influenced probably by 
gratitude for that and other personal 
favors to come, the clientelle freely 
voted for the candidate, and he now 
sits near Mr. Disraeli on the Treasury 
benches. 

It is an anomaly in the characters of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotch- 
men, that while they would shrink 
from the perpetration of a mean ac- 
tion in private life, they do not hesi- 
tate to violate the spirit of the law 
and connive at irregularities in the at- 
tainment of a political object. It is 
of a piece with the code of the female 
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smuggler who, in defrauding the rev- 
enue of the duty on a few yards of 
lace, regards the State as an institu- 
tion altogether exempt from the doc- 
trine of mewm and tuum, She would 
disdain to “‘ lift” a ring from the case 
of a jeweller, even on the plea of klep- 
tomania, but does not think it im- 
moral or even unladylike to elude the 
vigilance or gild the itching palm of 
a custom-house officer. 

An amusing instance of the ease with 
which a Scotchman satisfied his con- 
science in a transaction with a public 
body occurred when I was in the land 
o’ cakes a few years ago. The waters 
of the river Clyde had been so much 
polluted by the factories on its banks, 
and the constant steamboat traffic, 
that it had become necessary to draw 
purer water from Loch Lomond. Ar- 
rangements were, therefore, made to 
lay pipes from the lake to the city of 
Glasgow ; but #s this scheme involved 
a passage through the estates of per- 
sons residing on the shores of the 
loch, it was requisite that they should 
be compensated for any injury that the 
process might involve. Accordingly 
a commission was appointed to pro- 
ceed to Loch Lomond and assess the 
amount of compensation to be paid. 
I happened to be at the Trosachs and 
Loch Katrine at the time, and be- 
ing invited to join the commission, 
at the head of which was the Lord 
Advocate, Mr. Charles Blair, a sin- 
gularly pleasant man, I did not hes- 
itate to accompany it on the mission. 
The party whose property they were 
to examine was nominally a descend- 
ant of a famous cateran immortalized 
by Sir Walter Scott. He had claimed 
£90,000 for the sacrifice he would have 
to make in allowing a channel to be 
cut through his land.’ This claim 
stunned the Glasgow ‘‘ bodies,” a re- 
markably acute and cautious set of 
people, and they therefore took the 
precaution of instituting a preliminary 
investigation into the pretensions of 
the Highlander. The result was that 
the commission awarded him £500 or 
thereabout. 

J. H. Srppons. 
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HE watering-places of Germany 
have ever been considered the 
most perfect of European retreats. In 
truth, they generally combine the ad- 
vantages of town and country. They 
are supplied with every luxury, and 
surrounded by the most beautiful 
scenery. They attract the wealth of 
Europe, and concentrate that of their 
own political neighborhood. Health 
and fashion both allure visitors to these 
rendezvous, but economy recoils be- 
fore the consequences. We have yet 
to see the practical effect of the sup- 
pression of the gaming tables, but as 
far back as our former experience ex- 
tends, a stay at Baden or Ems was 
hardly the less ruinous because one did 
not enter the fatal Kursaal. Hotel 
prices and the hire of a carriage and 
horses were enormous; while the shops 
and bazaars knew how to profit by the 
fictitious elevation of the local tariff. 
All my recollection of German spas is 
unconnected with gambling (since I 
never even entered the chief temples 
of that delusive worship), and may 
therefore be referred as easily to the 
future state of these discrowned little 
capitals of speculation as to their for- 
mer less decorous existence, The 
gambling element was not obtrusive ; 
and unless you sought it in its lair, its 
presence need not be seen at all. 
There is always plenty to engage one’s 
attention outside the Kursaal and 
Conversations-Haus, and at Baden es- 
pecially there is a colony of summer 
residents on whom the future pros- 
perity of the place may fairly reckon 
as more profitable and stable a source 
than the illegitimate trade of Monsieur 
Benazet. 

From Heidelberg to Baden by the 
road is a short and pleasant journey 
of three hours; from Heidelberg to 
Baden by the mind’s measure is a gap 
of centuries. The former, with its fan- 
tastic streets, aarrow, crooked, up hill 


and down, its steep flights of stairs as 
speedy substitutes for tedious wind- 
ing roads, its houses scored with 
beams, dating from any century from 
the eleventh upward, its groves of 
Spanish chestnuts, and its stately 
ruined castle crowning the wall of 
rock at whose base rushes the eddying 
Neckar, is a town of the past, a tre 
phy of the Middle Ages—the outgrowth 
of a rougher, less varnished, but strong- 
er civilization than our own. Baden 
embodies the spirit of our century; 
things are fair and smooth to the eyc; 
the lines are all straight; the angles 
all right angles. Broad boulevards, 
grand walks, luxurious, white-stuc- 
coed villas, decorous uniform carri- 
ages; everything on easy hinges, from 
the noiseless doors of a saloon to the 
consciences of the progressive shop- 
keepers; everything on oiled wheels; 
everything with the same smile of in- 
solent self-complacency; everything 
pharisaic and calmly Pecksniffian— 
such is the queen watering-place of 
Germany, the pet product of an inno- 
vating age. 

But there is no denying that the 
place, abuse it as we may, is pleasant 
in a sense, and besides, nothing can 
take from it its unrivalled natural 
beauty. Forests, waterfalls, smiling 
dairy farms, meadows starred with 
lilac-crocuses, hedges darkened by 
luscious blackberries—all the charms 
that poetry sings of lure the stranger 
into the environs, and many a joyful 
impromptu picnic did we organize 
during our stayin Baden, It was quite 
easy to shut out civilization in these 
expeditions, for the forests are dense, 
and one needs but the will to concen- 
trate one’s mind on the life they dis- 
close. World within world is con- 
tained on yonder bed of moss, where 
the crimson fungi show like drops of 
blood, or on yonder rotten branch 
that spans the brook and is covered 
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with a growth of trumpet-shaped moss 
of palest green. Everywhere, among 
the blades of lush grass, the nodding 
reeds, the banks of blue forget-me- 
nots, is hidden a little universe, in- 
habited by shining creatures in jewel- 
led mail, with crests of emerald and 
wings of rainbow gauze—fairies more 
surprising and yet more real than any 
which Grimm or Andersen have told 
us of. Overhead the scene is no less 
beautiful. The tints of the sunset fil- 
ter through the tracery of leaves, some 
golden with the shade of the coming 
autumn, some like spears and some 
like shields; while the pine-needles 
Weave a network of shadow on the 
broken and flickering expanse of sun- 
shine. No stone tracery of filmy de- 
sign, no pictured window of the in- 
ventive thirteenth century, has ever 
approached either in delicacy or in 
gorgeousness to these effects of which 
nature seems so wantonly to surfeit us. 

Baden itself is sadly disenchanting 
after a day spent thus in the woods; 
and yet, as I have said before, it pre- 
sents plenty of resources independent 
of the gaming tables. For instance, 
there is the old castle, formerly the 
residence of the Grand Dukes of Ba- 
den, now a ruin ‘‘improved” into a 
beer garden. Our expedition to its 
summit was a great treat; for nothing 
is more lovely than a forest of silver 
firson a moist day. The damp atmos- 
phere hung over the trees like a bridal 
vail; crystal drops began to stir the 
branches, and the ferns and mosses 
underfoot glistened as a fairy mosaic 
in the fitful rays of a sun turned to 
silver by the growing mist. The white, 
wet shimmer of the firs seemed linked 
with a thousand delicate odors, inde- 
scribable and dream-like; and when we 
reached the ruins and climbed into 
the frail wooden gallery that skirts the 
interior, sounds as fitful and dreamy 
as the rustle of the fir branches greet- 
ed our ears, and seemed to dance to- 
ward us as if to keep up the illusion. 
It was the first time I had heard an 
ewolian harp, and I thought I had 
never lit upon a happier trouvaille.® It 
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was the very thing needed to com- 
plete the enchantment; it stood up- 
right in the deep embrasure of a win- 
dow, at an angle carefully calculated to 
help it to produce the most artistic 
effect. From this ruined pile a long 
expanse of rolling upland and fertile 
plain was visible, stretching into the 
distance as far as the frontiers of 
France, where the Vosges mountains 
came forward to meet it and absorb 
its smiling beauty into their sterner 
embrace. The day was so wet that we 
fortunately had the castle to ourselves; 
there was no revelry to disturb the 
wail of the wind-harp; no ‘‘ missish ” 
enthusiasm to mar our appreciation of 
the lovely view. Beyond the castle is 
a long rough path winding through 
the bowlders of basaltic formation 
that crown the hill with so picturesque 
a crest. Towering wall upon wall, like 
the hanging gardens of Babylon, these 
fantastic rocks rise and fall around 
you, looking rather like the ruins of a 
palace than the chance formation of 
nature. The present castle of the 
Grand Dukes is a handsome modern 
building, also stationed on a hill over- 
looking gay and profitable Baden; but 
it belongs to the uninteresting cate- 
gory of things out of which no enthu- 
siasm can possibly be hammered. 
Another ‘‘pleasance” of olden 
time is the Favoriten-Schloss, now 
open to the public as a park and show 
place. The grounds are kept in the 
English fashion: lawns closely shaven, 
velvet sward, carefully trimmed flow- 
er- beds, cach a mass of the same color, 
and fountains full of goldfish. The 
broad gravel drives lead through an 
avenue of old chestnuts to the chateau 
itself, a commonplace house of no 
great antiquity and less taste, but 
where, a hundred years ago, there 
lived an old Margravine, the eccentric 
genius ofthe place. You walk through 
deserted drawing-rooms filled with the 
weak, spindle-legged furniture of that 
day, faded, scanty curtains that re- 
mind you of the meagre fashion of 
even ladies’ dresses of that time, con- 
sumptive looking tables, with their 
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gilding wofully tarnished, etc., until 
you reach the favorite chamber of the 
old lady, a room whose walls and 
ceiling are pannelled exclusively with 
mirrors, of various shapes and sizes, 
dovetailing into each other and sepa- 
rated by thin gilt moulding. The 
floor is polished to that degree that it 
is almost as good a reflector as the mir- 
rors themselves; the tables and work- 
boxes, etc., have all of them a mirror 
let in somewhere; in a word, the Mar- 
gravine actually lived in a glass house. 
Morally her habitation seems to have 
been of equally fragile material; for 
tradition gives her a very bad charac- 
ter, and roundly calls her an inveterate 
old sinner. From this glass chamber, 
where she had the pleasure of eternal- 
ly gazing upon her own form, you are 
led over a sequestered lawn, shaded 
by high, primly cut hedges, to a small 
circular building, the chapel, once 
connected by a covered way with the 
chateau. 

Here in her old age the Margravine is 
said to have turned penitent and to 
have spent many hours in prayer. 
Haunted by the eccentric turn of her 
mind, she made her penance as ghast- 
ly as her dissipation had been reck- 
less, The chapel proper is a little 
round space just large enough to hold 
the altar and two kneeling chairs, 
while under the altar is a wax figure 
of our Lord in the sepulchre. Round 
this space is a circular gallery divided 
off into compartments, like horse 
boxes; but the partitions not reaching 
entirely across, a lane of communica- 
tion is left all round. In each box is 
“a group of wax figures sitting round a 
low, rough table. Here it is the holy 
family, there St. Sebastian pierced 
with arrows; here Judas with a bag of 
gold, there St. Peter with his keys, or 
Magdalen and her box of precious 
ointment. Each day the Margravine 


would have her dinner served to hei 
in one of these compartments, portions 
being provided and set before each of 
her waxen companions, and on Fri- 
days she generally punished herself by 
dining with ‘‘ Judas.” 


There were 
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seven of these boxes, one for each day 
of the week in rotation. 

Independent of Baden’s ‘‘ profes- 
sional” attractions, its natural beauty 
has made it the Nice of the north; and 
it may well look to its permanent sum- 
mer residents as a stay in the future. 
Nearly all the official and diplomatic 
world of Germany own villas, cot- 
tages, and ‘‘ boxes ” here, and rich for- 
eigners in their private capacity are 
rapidly buying up all the available 
ground, The stately portico, the pert 
chalet, the American veranda, the man- 
sard roof, the thatch, the sight of 
which takes you instinctively into the 
gardens of Devonshire, are all seen 
here in profusion, and to each build- 
ing is attached the name of some well- 
known capitalist or distinguished dip- 
lomat. One of these abodes, that of 
the Baron de T——, the French am- 
bassador at St. Petersburgh, was the 
most charming casket of rurality ever 
devised by French taste. The bou- 
doir was like a bassinet—fluted in 
white muslin over rose-colored chintz, 
and strewn with dainty little tit-bits 
of Dresden china. Everything in the 
house was of the same rare simplicity ; 
one would have thought it a fairy bas- 
ket dropped by Cinderella’s godmoth- 
er, and endowed with the name of 
“cottage.” The mistress of this bijou 
abode was equally suited to it: a Rus- 
sian with dark hair and eyes, petite, 
graceful as a kitten, and with the 
voice of a nightingale. The society 
which acts as a sauce to all this fresh 
and natural beauty is cosmopolitan as 
to its character, and constantly chang- 
ing as to its ingredients. 

The few natives of Baden are quite 
swallowed up in the imported and 
fluctuating population, yet I remember 
one whose salon was among the most 
agreeable of all. The Baronne de 
M , wife of a distinguished old of- 
ficer who had fought against the first 
Napoleon, was a woman of middle 
age and winning manners, and sought 
to collect around her the intellectual 
rather than the merely fashionable ele- 
ment of Baden. Her guests were 
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consequently seldom young. One of 
them, Count L——, a Milanese of high 
family, and representative of Italy at 
the court of the Grand Duke, was one 
of the most conspicuous of her little 
group. A singularly intellectual man, 
and a literary critic of no mean order, 
his conversation often kept us inter- 
ested for hours, as we sat on a broad 
terrace of Mme. de M——’s house, 
looking out on the panorama of the 
quiet moonlit country at the back of 
the town. If the fancy took you to 
spend the evening out of doors, there 
was the conversations garden at your 
disposal, the military band playing 
till after twelve, and all the folly and 
fashion of the gambling world prome- 
nading up and down the terrace of its 
favorite temple, in the flaring light of 
the handsome stacks of gas lamps. <A 
sad and shameful sight to a philoso- 
pher was this same restless promenade ; 
the faces one saw there, if caught at 
the moment and transferred to the 
leaves of a sketchbook, would be 
enough to make a misanthrope of the 
gayest of mankind. Pass we this, 
which is now the dismal shadow of 
long ago—and we trust no longer a 
sample of the future—to come to a 
heartier, healthier scene in another 
part of the gardens. It is morning 
now, and the stalls are opening. Trea- 
sures of crystal beads, mountain ame- 
thyste, boxes of onyx and agate, al- 
bums bound in calf skin, with the 
silky hair outside, catch the eye and 
tempt the pocket; but the crowning 
temptation lays in those lovely minia- 
tures on china, framed in dark, intri- 
cate tracery of woodwork, or enclosed 
within cases with carved folding 
doors and richly chased pinnacles. 
These are called ‘‘chapels,” and the 
exquisite finish both of the pictures 
and the frames, as well as the large 
size of many, does not make us cry out 
at the prices the venders ask. A very 
good sized one may be had for seventy- 
five or one hundred francs (fifteen or 
twenty dollars), while in New York, at 
Schau's or Goupil’s, it would be diffi- 
cult to get them for as many dollars as 
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they cost francs at Baden. The 
churches of Baden represent all de- 
nominations, as is fitting in. this cos- 
mopolitan capital of summer luxury, 
but in the Catholic church may some- 
times be heard that anomaly of ritual 
so seldom found outside Germany, ves- 
pers chanted in the vernacular. 

Royalty makes Baden its informal 
Congress hall as well as its summer 
kiosk. The Empress of Germany, 
while still only Queen of Prussia, came 
there every year and received her col- 
leagues from other lands, as well as 
diplomatic and other guests, in the 
most charming way. Brought up in 
the choice little court of Weimar, un- 
der the shadow of Gotthe’s supremacy, 
she worships intellect above all things, 
and does her best to attract talent to 
her salon. Tall, handsome, and sin- 
gularly happy in manner, she has the 
tact and charm of the Empress of the 
French added to her own inborn state- 
liness as a daughter of royalty, and 
perhaps among all the sovereigns of 
Europe there is not one who in mind 
and presence combined is such a beau 
ideal of sovereignty. The villa Sté- 
phanie is among the semi-royal resorts 
of Baden, but its Anglo-German mis- 
tress is linked to so many both of the 
reigning and deposed, the “ legiti- 
mist ” and encroaching houses of Eu- 
rope, that her salon is a pleasant neu- 
tral ground where all political partics 
meet in social truce. Parisian toi- 
lettes flash amicably by the side of the 
orthodox simplicity of German royal 
matrons, and dukes of the empire 
hardly elicit an uncivil glance even 
from the haughtier gentilhomme of the 
ancien regime. Such is the power of a 
sweet and gentle woman, a nature 
more royal by the stamp of God than 
even by the accident of birth. 

Though Baden queens it over the 
other spas of Germany by its natural 
beauty and its more refined society, 
there are yet pleasant characteristics 
in some others which the writer visit- 
ed the same year. Ems, the now fa- 
mous cradle of the Franco-Prussian 
war, was one of these, and a most in- 
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offensive, pastoral spot of the earth 
did it seem then. Smaller and more 
compact than Baden, less rakish in ap- 
pearance, and with its seasoa less pro- 
longed, it was in some ways a more 
agreeable residence. The country is 
pretty in an ordinary way, though 
with no striking feature to distinguish 
it. Donkey riding is a favorite pas- 
time, in alternation with drinking the 
waters and attending the Kursaal. 
The town is only a long strip of build- 
ings between the base of the hill and 
the shore of the little river Lahn, 
which skirts the public gardens and 
runs placidly to meet the Rhine a few 
miles further. The band plays every 
afternoon in the gardens, and a per- 
fect diorama of fashion passes the 
quiet observer seated in some shady 
nook, within hearing of the music. 
One of the best dressed women there 
during the summer of 1864 was a Jew- 
ess—a beautiful and graceful figure, 
walking through the awkward, dowdy, 
or overdressed crowd as a Grecian 
statue in modern drapery. A marvel- 
lous kaleidoscope of faces this daily 
observation furnishes you; you might 
grow skilled in the science of phy- 
siognomy by merely turning it often 
enough before your eyes. One face in 
particular remains stamped on my 
memory as the very spirit of a gam- 
bling community: handsome in shape 
and proportion, pure in outline, and 
fascinating in its dark southern color- 
ing, yet repulsive to the soul, the very 
ideal of a successful Mephistopheles, 
the face of a Sybarite and a cynic; in 
a word, the mask befitting the weird 
hero of Bulwer’s ‘‘Strange Story.” 
And this, in the flesh, was the face of 
a young man dressed with careless ele- 
gance, but one in whose hands a wo- 
man would shudder to fall, It is ter- 
rible to think of these shadowy Frank- 
ensteins, these second selves looking 
out of the frame they have filled with 
a new and baleful life, taken posses- 
sion of so subtly that its very organi- 
zation seems an incarnation of the 
principle of evil. Where is the pris- 
oned soul of such frames? and suffers 
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it that doom of which medieval 
tradition, in its ghastly inventiveness, 
and Dante in his powerful poem tells, 
namely, that the thing walking the 
earth is no human being, but a demon 
inhabiting the miserable tenement of . 
the spirit already buried in the depths 
of hell? Such fancies are too obvious, 
alas, even in these prosaic days, when 
some such face as that of the Ems 
promenader flashes before one’s sight. 

Almost every denomination is re- 
presented at Ems by a suitable church 
and a well-dressed congregation, but 
the least visited of these buildings is 
the little Jewish synagogue. Perhaps 
it was owing to its being the first syn- 
agogue I had ever entered, that I 
found it so much more interesting than 
the other more conspicuous and richer 
churches. It stands a little distance 
from Ems, surrounded by trees—a plain 
small building, whitewashed both in- 
side and out, and entirely unadorned. 
There was no factitious allurement, 
either of ritual or of decoration, to 
captivate the senses; nothing but a 
monotonous chant from the reader’s 
desk in the centre of the synagogue, 
and the methodical murmurs in reply 
by the scanty congregation. But plain 
as it was, the old Hebrew service, un- 
changed in spirit, though shorn of its 
outward forms, was sufficient to work 
a spell on the beholder. The thin, 
uncomfortable benches, the men whose 
modern costume contrasted so strange- 
ly with the orthodox veil, edged 
with blue fringes, worn over the 
shoulders, the women invisible be- 
hind their latticed screens in the up- 
per gallery, the simple receptacle 
which stood for the awful holy of ho- 
lies; and the bare walls that represent- 
ed the hundred courts of the Temple— 
everything was suggestive and solemn. 
The law was read and the service per- 
formed in Hebrew, after which fol- 
lowed a German sermon. Another 
contrast ! The tongue of the ancient 


learning, the steadfast theology of 
three thousand years of unvarying 
faith and self-same, holily obstinate 
hope, side by side with the tongue of 
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modern science and dauntless energy 
which, when the Hebrew was already 
old, was itself but the jargon of sav- 
ages. Without the one where would 
the other be to-day? Without the 
law of the Hebrews where would the 
science and progress of the Ger- 
mans be? All the past seemed to be 
compressed into those four narrow 
walls, all history pictured on their bare 
expanse. From the Hebrew people, 
the moral Stamm-Volk of Christen- 
dom, no matter what its various 
physical ancestors may have been, 
have come down to us the principles 
that rule the world of intellect, and 
that constitute the world of civiliza- 
tion. It is impossible to think of the 
religion, language, laws, and customs 
of that mother of peoples without 
emotion, impossible to speak of them 
without gratitude. I have seen regal 
temples of the same worship since; 
but the impression made by the first 
sight of that poor little synagogue 
remains only the stronger. It was the 
sheer influence of a principle, the naked 
majesty of a purely spiritual idea, 

The neighborhood of Ems furnishes 
many a@ pleasant drive. On the other 
side of the Rhine Coblenz lifts its hum 
of voices and forest of church spires; 
on this side Ehrenbreitenstein, the 
medieval fortress, rises in grim supre- 
macy, exulting in its own strength and 
Gibraltar-like position; villages nestle 
among vine-clad hillocks, the roadside 
hedges are covered with sweet-bricr 
and pale honeysuckle; here a toll- 
house, from which a pole is conve- 
niently worked up and down, marks the 
frontier between Rhenish Prussia and 
the duchy of Nassau; there a winding 
pathway leads to a curious garden 
disposed so as to commemorate the 
various stages of our Lord’s Passion. 
One part is called Olivet, and life-size 
figures of the Saviour and a comfort- 
ing angel are seen; there a long rough 
path winds round and round a small 
hill, and the fourteen stations of the 
cross occupy niches at intervais; while 
on the top, called Calvary, a tall cru- 
cifix completes the illusion. 
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In another direction is a castle whose 
name I have forgotten—the exile home 
of an archduke of Austria, who, having 
married beneath him, found it more 
comfortable to settle far from the 
court of Vienna, It is built of flint 
and looks strong and forbidding; but 
the garden is extensive, full of rare 
flowers and kept in the English way. 
A menagerie of bears, wolves, tiger- 
cats, owls, vultures, and eagles com- 
pletes this humble ‘‘ pleasance,” and 
a very perfect collection of minerals in 
one of the lower halls of the castle is 
an additional interest to the visitor. 
It strikes one that an archduke with 
such quiet tastes must be happier in 
this spot than amid the splendors, so- 
cial and military, which he has for- 
sworm; 80 we come away congratulat- 
ing him on his retirement rather than 
pitying his exile. 

Following the broad Rhine for a 
few miles, then striking across into the 
wooded country, we come to Schlang- 
enbad, the most charming of the spas 
that I know by experience, and 
though not the least frequented, yet 
the one least spoken of. Here you 
find neither gaming saloon nor ball- 
room, hardly even a village, but a 
group of hotels and the bathing estab- 
lishment with one church, alternately 
and amicably used by all denomina- 
tions, The scenery is lovely, the soli- 
tude almost perfect. A band plays 
before the gigantic yet plain hotels in 
the evening, but there is no regular 
promenade, no show, noise, or fuss, 
Crowned heads are so plentiful that 
no one turns round to stare at them; 
life so perfectly rippleless that it seems 
as if a spell imposed a successful incog. 
upon every individual visitor. The 
place is always full, yet never unquiet. 
As to the waters, they are supposed to 
possess almost supernatural powers; 
they restore whiteness and smoothness 
to the most tanned skins, suppleness 
to the most withered limbs; they are 
the waters of beauty as well as health; 
a cosmetic, an elixir, a Fontaine de Jou- 
vence. An enthusiastic Frenchman 
once said of them, ‘‘ Elles vous ren- 
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dent absolf{iment amoureux de vous- 
méme.” The author of ‘‘ Bubbles 
from the Brunnen ” is extravagant in 
his praise of their cosmetic powers, and 
some naturally inflammable imagin- 
ations ascribe their phenomena to 
the presence of the snakes sometimes 
found in the healing streams! The 
neighborhood abounds in harmless ser- 
pents, toads, etc.; hence its name, 
‘*The Serpent’s Bath,” though some 
people have been so industrieusly im- 
aginative as to create ‘‘ electric eels ” 
out of these snakes, and to attribute 
to their presence in the springs the 
soothing effect of the waters. 

But it would appear as if this unique 
spa was so fairy-like as to inspire 
any amount of fancies, as if indeed 
sober truth were inappropriate to so 
delightful a spot. Tradition tells us 
that a sick heifer first led to the dis- 
covery of the springs, detaching her- 
self from the herd every day at a stated 
time, and improving under the mys- 
terious regimen. She was followed 
out of curiosity one day by her master, 
and behold, the wonder-working pool 
became the rendezvous of Europe ! But 
what is far more mysterious than its 
origin and properties is the compara- 
tive escape of Schlangenbad from any 
vulgarizing associations. This is its 
charm and its boast. 

The country people around are as un- 
sophisticated as one could desire, and 
the scenery is lovely. Immense patches 
of purple heather remind one of Scot- 
land; the thick forests of beech and 
chestnut are more beautiful than those 
of the Apennines, while the free and 
breezy atmosphere has a perfume all its 
own, like that of wild honey, a North- 
ern, Teutonic, invigorating spirit. In 
our rambles on foot and donkey-back, 
we would often come on spots of such 
sylvan loveliness, fern and heather, 
rock and moss so intermingled as to 
form amphitheatres of greenery, that 
one involuntarily looked round for Ti- 
tania and her elves, or Ariel, with his 
wings formed of sunshine and of dew. 
Or again we would drop on a village, 
hardly visible a woment before, so 
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barricaded was it with the many- 
scented forest, where some beautiful 
church recalled the glowing faith and 
picturesque life of the medieval world. 
One such we found—a Gothic gem un- 
noticed in the guide-books, unappre- 
ciated by the villagers themselves— 
whose architecture was most elaborate, 
and which had been restored lately, 
in strict accordance with the purest 
Gothic taste, by a rich and eccentric 
English Catholic. It belonged to the 
old faith, and still held to the old Ger- 
man custom of keeping the Blessed 
Sacrament in a separate shrine or tab- 
ernacle of carved stone and rising like 
a spire almost to the roof, with a red 
lamp burning perpetually before it. 
(It is the universal custom now to 
keep the Sacred Host in a small taber- 
nacle on the altar itself.) 

From Schlangenbad we made an in- 
teresting expedition to Mayence, the 
old Archiepiscopal See so famous in 
the political history of Germany, and 
still so firm a bulwark of ecclesiastical 
liberty in this century. The town is, 
so to speak, a fortress bristling with 
defences, bastions, towers, and ram- 
parts. It used to be held for the Ger- 
man confederation by a garrison of 
Prussian and Austrian troops, with 
a Governor elected for a term of five 
years alternately by each nation. The 
walls are pierced with great brazen 
gates which are closed every night at 
ten o'clock, after which no one is ad- 
mitted into the place. The Cathedral 
is the heart of the town, and is its 
proudest monument. Built before the 
year 1000, it is massive as a fort, and 
exhibits the round arch of early Saxon 
architecture. Once within it, you no- 
tice the singular arrangement of a 
deuble choir and 8 high altar at each 
end, eastern and western, the great 
entrance being sideways. Nothing is 
more difficult or more bootless than to 
perpetrate a technical description of 
a grand work of art. I have never 
been able to do it, and have seldom 
wished for the ability. But the im- 
pression, 80 vast, so soothing, so di- 
vinely calm, is still more difficult to 
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convey, and yet it is just this that one 
wishes to share with a sympathetic 
audience. This Cathedral of Mayence, 
spoilt as it is interiorly by many un- 
sightly excrescences of modern and 
barbaric taste, yet makes this impres- 
sion at once so palpable and so inde- 
scribable. Perheps the tombs of its 
noble dead add to this effect of majes- 
tic, silent motherliness. The Church 
seems to take you into its bosom, rain 
peace down upon you, soothe the trou- 
bles of the past, and suddenly gift 
your eyes with a new and magical 
power. Things called hard doctrines 
out in the light of day seem turned to 
divine constellations in this subdued 
and charmed atmosphere; faith that 
looks out of date and unpractical in 
the market-place and the counting- 
house, seems beneath the tranquil 
shadows of the old Cathedral to be the 
natural attitude of the mind. 

The heroes and sages who are bu- 
ried here were all of the old faith, and 
their company seems not despicable. 
Here are a long line of prince arch- 
bishops, here the Emperor Henry VII., 
Louis the Bavarian, John, King of 
chivalrous and sturdy Bohemia, Al- 
bert of Brandenburgh, Queen Fastra- 
da, and many others. But there is 
one tomb more interesting yet—that 
of one of the greatest Minnesingers of 
Germany, Heinrich von Meissen, sur- 
named /rauenlod, or *‘ Ladies’ Praise.” 
The epoch of the Minnesingers, the 
last half of the twelfth and first of the 
thirteenth centuries, was unique in 
the history of poetry. The wonder- 
ful melody of rhythm, the endless va- 
riety of rhyming sounds, the marvel- 
lous fertility of invention in the way 
of similes and imagery, the wealth of 
love, enthusiasm, and chivalry, the 
passionate earnestness of religion, and 
the knightly chastity of even extrava- 
gantly worded love for woman, are all 
characteristics of the Minnesingers 
which have never been since revived. 
Frauenlob was past master in this art 
of national minstrelsy, and at his 
death, says Albert of Strasburg, a 
chronicler of his day, his bier was car- 
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ried from his house to the Cathedral at 
Mayence by eight ladies, among the 
lamentations of a multitude of wo- 
men, ‘‘on account of the infinite 
praises which he gave to the whole 
female sex in his ‘sayings’ (Dictamin- 
ibus); and so copious was the quanti- 
ty of wine that was poured in and 
around his tomb that it overflowed 
all through the church.” This latter 
tribute, it must be remembered, was 
one reserved in the Middle Ages for 
only the very greatest occasions, royal 
marriage feasts, for instance, or tri- 
umphal entrances of home-coming 
conquerors, when the fountains were 
made to run wine in the streets. The 
reason why Frauenlob’s poems are 
called ‘‘sayings” in the old Latin 
chronicle is that the effusions of the 
Minnesingers were never committed 
to writing, but learned and handed 
down by memory until almost the de- 
cline of the art, when the Swiss 
knight Riidiger of Manesse and Jo- 
hann Hadloup, himself a bard, collect- 
ed from oral tradition all that survived 
of the old poetry, and compiled the 
famous MSS. which are now one of 
the treasures of the Parisian library. 

Mayence, like all the towns of Ger- 
many, was very jealous of her privi- 
leges. The brazen doors of the Cathe- 
dral gate leading to the Speise-Markt 
bear witness to one of the many char- 
ters accorded to the people of the 
archiepiscopal city. During one of 
the ceaseless intestine wars of Ger- 
many, the Emperor seized the person 
of the archbishop, whereupon the 
city boldly recriminated by scizing 
the person of the Emperor himself as 
hostage for its lord. Thus ransomed 
without price, the spiritual prince 
gratefully conceded many privileges 
to his citizens and vassals, and that 
the record might be enduring the peo- 
ple caused the history and charter to 
be graven on the doors of the metro- 
politan church. 

Thorwaldsen’s statue of Gutenberg, 
in the principal square of the town, is 
a grand monument to progress and 
science; whether Gutenberg person- 
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ally deserved it is another matter. 
Until the vexed question of the prior- 
ity of invention in the matter of print- 
ing is settled, and the claims of Italy, 
Holland, Germany, and England (not 
to mention those of China) laid at rest, 
we can scarcely look on Gutenberg as 
the acknowledged parent of the great 
discovery. The house in which this 
eminent man—and no matter which 
way the priority goes, this benefactor 
of society—was born, stands on the 
corner of the Emeran and Pfandhaus 
Gassen, while the first printing office 
where he perfected the invention is 
also in existence. It is now called the 
Hofzum Jungen. Between 1440 and 
1450 a new social force was leavening 
Europe, its headquarters in the hum- 
ble printing house of Mayence, its in- 
fluence gradually stealing over the 
face of the world, confusing the old 
machinery of statecraft, lifting the 
people into a less groping knowledge 
of themselves and their power, chang- 
ing slowly but surely the deliberations 
of cabinets, diffusing the learning of 
scholars, carrying the whole arsenal of 
philosophy by one sweep inte the mar- 
ket-place, and too often placing edge 
tools in unskilful, eager hands. Good 
and evil alike came of it, as they do 
of every human venture, but as of old 
the Creator fashioned a world out of 
obaos and rational intelligences out of 
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common earth, so now men could 
well trust Him to bring order out of 
this sudden upheaval of hungering ig- 
norance storming the sacred and hith- 
erto secret halls of learning. Well 
may Mayence claim that she is not 
‘*the least among the cities of Judah,” 
for out of her came a nation whose 
calm and steady success through the 
ages that have followed Gutenberg 
has originated the saying that ‘‘ The 
pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Although our experience of the 
Brunnen of Germany did not include 
that well-worn picture of human life 
exhibited in the gambling saloons— 
now happily defunct—we flattered 
ourselves that it had not proved bar- 
ren of either interest or instruction. 
I hope the reader may agree with this 
verdict. 

Gambling scenes, as depicted by so 
many graphic pens of the day, resem- 
ble Frith’s ‘‘ Railway Station,” a thing 
so painfully true to human nature un- 
der disagreeable circumstances, and to 
the labored hideousness of modern 
costume, that to some it is a real pain 
to gaze upon it. If some others (like 
myself) would rather take refuge with 
as much of the past as may be sanely 
blended with the present, I shall feel 
cheered and encouraged by their men- 
tal companionship in this retrospective 
tour. 

Lapy Biancue Murray. 
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E felt the grass flow round our feet 
In currents cool and palpitant; 
The cherry blooms above hung sweet, 
Through rifts in which, with horn aslant, 
And clear as ice, we saw the moon 
Swim in the sun’s bright wake at noon. 


She was so young she knew not love 

But blushed for joy, as flowers do 

When winds blow warm. It was enough 

To heat a man’s heart through and 
through 

To see her eyes and feel them lure 

His own to plunge in deeps so pure, 





I could not frame a phrase whereof 

The import might in tender way 

Make her heart’s fountain gently move: 

Somehow my words were all astray; 

Save those to mame the simplest 
thought 

The cunning of my tongue was nought. 


O blundering clod ! O timid sot ! 
To let life’s crowning crisis pass— 
To be a king and know it not ! 
The sharded insect in the grass 
Had better nerve and clearer brain !— 
But who can call time back again ? 
Maveice Tuowmrsoy. 














BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


ADAPTED FOR CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH. 





I. 

NCE upon a time—Pardon me, 
what was that remark? You 
are tired of trashy fairy tales? Ah, 
but this is a true one. They are be- 
hind the age? Perhaps so, as a rule. 
This is an exception, however, for it 
has been remodelled and cut over to 
satisfy the demands of modern pro- 
gress. You shall judge for yourselves, 
and if you get tired, why—all you 

have to do is to say so, and I'll stop. 
Do you want to see Beauty, my 
dears? Here isa little sketch of her 
as she appeared one spring day among 
the cypress trees, The child in deep 
mourning is she. Why I should ap- 
ply the name to such a dowdy, shape- 
less little mite, you cannot under- 
stand? Well, perhaps it was fer the 
story's sake; Iam obliged to distrib- 
ute characters much after the manner 
of a theatrical manager, and give the 
title parts to my leading performers. 
Or, again, it may be that you have 
formed too precipitate a judgment of 
my tiny heroine, for as yet you have 
scarcely seen her face—the best of her 
external attractions, and perhaps the 
only one. Even that, however, will 
appear to little advantage to-day, for 
her eyes are weary with long vigils, 
and the lids are red and swollen with 
weeping. Nature has given her, more- 
over, @ nose in geometrical ratio to 
her general diminutiveness, and a 
trifle— just a trifle —retroussé ; her 
cheeks are of no very animated hue, 
and discover, when closely scanned, 
an occasional freckle; but her mouth 
is good, and a strong, expressive 
feature; if every other part of her 
face were ugly or insipid, that one 
would work out the redemption of the 

rest. 


Poor little thing! No wonder she 


looks sad and tired of the world, for 


underneath that gravelly mound she 
has laid the last treasure life held for 
her. The old sexton, hardened as he 
must be to his calling, cannot forbear 
a sigh as he picks up his spade and 
trudges homeward. He buried the 
child’s mother only a few months ago, 
he will tell you, and now her father— 
well, well, her sorrows have only be- 
gun ! 

At a short distance from the spot a 
carriage has drawn up. Inside sits a 
lady; outside, a gentleman holds open 
the door, while his eyes are fixed on 
the black, motionless figure beside the 
grave. The rest of the funeral cortége 
have left the place, and the mourning 
friends are doubtless passing their last 
comments on the departed before put- 
ting him out of their minds for ever. 

The lady leans out of the window. 
‘* Amy,” she calls, ‘‘ we are waiting.” 

‘*Yes, aunt.”” The sad little voice 
is choked and husky; the eyes grow 
larger and dryer, and more vacant than 
ever; and without even a farewell look 
behind her the child advances and takes 
her seat in the vehicle. The gentle- 
man steps in after her; the door is 
shut—a little impatiently, it may be, 
for the hour is late, and the dinner 
will get cold. Crack ! goes the coach- 
man’s whip, and the horses’ hoofs 
clatter along the macadamized drive 
toward the cemetery gate. 

Colonel Reardon’s life had been a 
failure—at least so said the world. 
Generosity had been his only fault, 
and it had ruined him; yet even on 
his death-bed he expressed not a 
single regret for the past. The one 
thought which troubled his declining 
hours was that fortune had disbursed 
her favors so gingerly that, after the 
payment of what he considered just 
debts, there remained little or nothing 
as a portion for his daughter. What 
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were those obligations he had been so 
scrupulous in settling? Well, they 
were of various kinds: First, there 
was the sum he had put at interest for 
Mrs. Giddings, the now decrepit old 
woman who had nursed his mother 
through her last illness years ago, 
while he was with his regiment at 
Buena Vista; then there was John the 
groom, who had nearly lost his own 
life in saving Amy’s, and was now 
retired on a broken leg and an an- 
nuity of fifteen hundred from his 
master. Next on the _ pension-list 
came a private soldier who had served 
under him in Mexico, and again in the 
civil war, and who had dragged his 
wounded chief from Manassas Gap to 
Centreville amid a shower of bullets 
from their pursuers. There were 


others besides whose slender incomes 
were eked out by contributions from 
the Colonel’s purse; yet none of these 
bounties cost him a sigh as he looked 
back at them. He was not a religious 
man, judged by the accepted standards, 


but served God in his own way. In 
private, as in military life, he did his 
duty as heaven had prospered him; 
and his nearest approach to a regret 
was at his inability to do more. 
Jeannette Reardon, the Colonel's 
sister, had married, early in life, a 
banker, named Crolius—a person of 
remarkable business powers, but des- 
titute of any thought above com- 
merce. Heaven and earth and the sea 
beneath were all enclosed within the 
four walls of his counting-room. He 
was known as a good man for all that, 
enjoying the highest reputation among 
his associates for integrity and cour- 
tesy; and many of the benevolent in- 
stitutions of his native city headed 
their subscription-sheets with his au- 
tograph set opposite a princely sum. 
This might look pharisaical, if we 
were indisposed to charity; but then, 
my dears, he may have had an innate 
aversion to concealing from his right 
hand the operations of his left; not 
from a spirit of ostentation, you know, 
but feeling that the community of 
interest between those two important 
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members required the utmost frank- 
ness in dealing. 

For purely business reasons—he rare- 
ly or never was influenced by any oth- 
er—Mr. Crolius had always avoided an 
intimacy with his brother-in-law, and 
watched with silent complacency the 
coolness that gradually arose between 
that gentleman and his sister Jean- 
nette. Colonel Reardon, he remarked, 
might be, and undoubtedly was, a 
very estimable person, but he was 
utterly devoid of ‘‘head” (and here 
he would tap his own forehead sen- 
tentiously several times); ‘‘and head, 
sir, is all important if a man expects 
to get on in the world.” 

Amy was only sixteen when both 
parents died ; and as they had felt the 
strongest desire to keep her a child as 
long as possible, some parts of her edu- 
cation had been sadly neglected. She 
had never been instructed, for instance, 
in the art of arranging a chignon, and 
had always allowed her hair to hang 
loosely down the back, or in two simple 
braids. She had never worn a train; 
in fact, her dresses far from reached 
the ground. French heels would have 
made her giddy, and the very thought 
of corsets took her breath away; she 
had never been to a grown-up party, 
and probably never heard of a flirta- 
tion; watering places were terre in- 
cognite ; she went to bed at half-past 
nine; taffy was still her favorite con- 
fection, and she had a horror of boys. 

There, my dears, I am quite out of 
breath, and I see the palms of your 
hands as you hold them up in horror. 
I acknowledge that such barbarism is 
appalling in a young lady of sixteen, 
but these are facts, and I can’t alter 
them. 

It was a dreary ride, I doubt not, 
for poor Amy, that long one from the 
cemetery to her aunt’s residence. As 
she had visited the Crolius mansion 
only once before, and that while she 
was still a baby, her impressions of 
its appearance were not very vivid, 
and the novelty of objects thereabouts 
helped to change the channel of her 
thoughts. The country seat was situ- 
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ated on the Hudson, near enough to 
New York to be easy of access every 
day. The broad piazza on three sides 
of the house was very inviting, and 
the fences and railings of natural 
woods, and the fine, venerable old 
trees that surrounded it on every 
hand, imparted a glow of warmth and 
hospitality, as well as a touch of 
antique color to the whole scene. 
She rather marvelled that cold, cal- 
culating Uncle Crolius and stiff, un- 
bending Aunt Jeannette could live in 
such a free, open-hearted, honest look- 
ing place and be happy; for even her 
child sense could detect some discrep- 
ancy between the atmosphere sur- 
rounding Beechwood and that in 
which its occupants seemed to move. 

The week passed slowly by, and on 
Sunday Amy rose bright and early, 
donned a new mourning frock which 
her aunt had ordered from a fashion- 
able mantua-maker in the city, and 
went out to make the acquaintance of 
the pleasant natural objects about her. 
Strolling along by the river's side, 
Amy found a quiet, shady nook, and 
seated herself on one of the many 
rustic benches that lined the bank. 
Her imagination was so active that she 
was soon on an air voyage through 
fairy-land; and it gave her a start to 
hear a voice behind her suddenly say: 

‘*Good morning.” 

She turned, and beheld a tall, well- 
proportioned man, with a face that had 
once been handsome, but was now 
scarred and battered into a perfect 
caricature of its former self. His close- 
cropped hair and long moustache were 
tinged with gray. His right arm was 
gone, taken off at the elbow, while 
the other ended in a hand, or rathera 
palm with three fingers, grasping a 
hooked cane. As he drew nearer it 
was evident that he walked with a 
limp. 

Beauty, my dears, started from her 
rustic bench, for, as the playwrights 
would say, ‘‘ Enter the Beast.” 

‘*Don’t be alarmed; sit still,” said 
the stranger; ‘‘it’s only L” His voice 
was deep and rather gruff, but his 
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tone was so gentle that Amy was re- 
assured and resumed her seat. ‘‘ Now 
I don’t suppose you know who ‘I’ 
am ?” 

‘*No, sir,” answered Amy frankly. 
‘Are you any of Uncle Crolius's 
family ?” 

‘*Not exactly. You are though; see 
how good I am at guessing.” 

‘* How did you find it out?” 

** You spoke of Mr. Crolius as your 
uncle,” and this wonderful diviner of 
family ties laughed merrily. 

“Oh, yes, so I did,” said Amy, 
blushing at her dulness. ‘‘ But then 
I’m not one of uncle’s relatives; we're 
only connected by marriage. I belong 
to Aunt Jeannette,” 

**You do, eh? Well, she's a very 
nice person to belong to. I don’t be- 
lieve your auntie knows that you're 
wandering about at this time in the 
morning, does she ?” 

**No, sir; she’s not up yet.” 

‘*You’re a very early riser, my 
child, By-the-by, when did you ar- 
rive ? It seems to me I've never seen 
you about here before.” . 

‘*T presume not, sir. I came only 
on Monday.” 

**Monday? Bless me! Have you 
been shut up in the house all this 
time ?” 

‘*T was waiting for my new dress; 
Aunt Jeannette didn’t like the looks 
of the old one, and it took all this 
while to get another made.” 

The Beast surveyed Beauty from 
head to foot. It was probably the first 
time he had noticed the marked fea- 
ture of her costume, and he hesitated 
a little before asking any more ques- 
tions, Amy relieved her mind by 
volunteering some information: 

‘*Papa was buried last week, and 
our home was all broken up; so—so— 
I’ve come to live here.” 

Tears rose to each eye as she spoke, 
and she hastened to brush them away. 
Her companion noticed the move- 
ment, 

‘*There, there,” he said kindly, 
taking a seat beside her. ‘‘ We won’t 
talk any more about it if it makes 
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youcry. I live here all by myself, and 
see 80 few young people that I sup- 
pose I am pretty inquisitive. You 
must not be offended with me.” 

‘*Oh, I’m sure, sir, I’m not offend- 
ed,” exclaimed Amy with warmth. 
‘*Uncle Crolius and Aunt Jeannette 
say so little, and I miss papa so, that 
I love to have some one to talk to.” 

‘*Well, you may talk to me just as 
much as you please; but first I will 
tell you my name, and you may give 
me yours; then we shall be better ac- 
quainted. I am Major Hubert Al- 
lyn.” 

‘Of the army, sir? Oh, that’s 
nice. My name is Amy Reardon, and 
my father was a Colonel.” 

‘*Colonel Reardon, of New York ?” 

Amy nodded. 

‘‘Indeed |! I knew him well; anda 
braver officer or more thorough gen- 
tleman never breathed.” 

‘* Were you with him in Mexico?” 
asked Amy, surveying her companion, 

‘*No, not in Mexico,” answered the 
Major, with a half sardonic glance at 
himself. ‘‘I look like a pretty old 
stager, I dare say, but Mexico was a 
little before my time.” 

‘It wasn’t that, sir, but I thought 
your hair 

‘“*My hair—oh, yes,” with some 
confusion. ‘‘ Solitary brooding brings 
white hairs, now and then, as well as 
age. Have you any brothers and sis- 
ters, Amy ?” 

‘*No, sir; my one little brother died 
while he was still a baby.” 

‘**So you are Colonel Reardon’s only 
daughter, and his pet, eh? Well, 
well, we ought to get on finely to- 
gether. It’s strange, though, I never 
heard the people here mention your 
father’s name.” 

Again the tears struggled to rise, 
and Allyn hastened to effect a change 
of base. 

‘** About how old are you ?” 

‘* Sixteen, sir.” 

‘*Sixteen, and such a child’s face ! 
Why, you are quite a young lady. Ex- 
cuse me if I have been too familiar on 
shortacquaintance. From yourheight 
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and face and—and other things, I took 
you for a little girl.” 

‘*That’s just what they all say when 
Itellthem my age. I always supposed 
I was a little girl till I came here, but 
every one tells me I’m a young lady.” 

‘*Then don’t pay any attention to 
what they say. Bea child as long as 
you can; you'll be a grown woman 
soon enough, God knows.” 

And to Amy’s astonishment, her 
new friend followed these bitter words 
by rising abruptly and limping away. 
She watched him pass through a part- 
ing in the hedge close by, and enter 
the door of a little brown cottage she 
had failed to notice before. 

‘*He must be our next neighbor,” 
she mused. ‘‘ He’s very nice, certain- 
ly, but I wish he wouldn’t be so sud- 
den in his movements; he frightens 
me.” 

Beauty was one of the very few who 
saw anything nice in the Beast; most 
persons considered him exceedingly 
ugly, and his queer, brusque manners 
repelled them. Mrs. Crolius was one 
of these. When her niece informed 
her at breakfast that she had met a 
military gentleman down by the river, 
she responded pettishly— 

‘*Major Allyn? Humph! a gruff, 
unpolished fellow, and not a proper 
associate for you. Haveaslittle to do 
with him as possible, my dear.” 

‘*But he’s such a funny, pleasant 
old man,” argued Amy. 

‘Funny and pleasant, perhaps, if 
one admires his style; for my own part 
I don’t. If he were really an old man, 
one might find an excuse for much 
that he does; but he’s not over thirty- 
six or seven at most, and ought to 
know better.” 


II. 

Amy failed to see the force of her 
aunt’s objections, and hence consider- 
ed it no sin to disobey her injunction 
and cultivate the Major. The latter, 
on his side, seemed to find the great- 
est enjoyment in communion with this 
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unsophisticated little maiden, and the 
twain used to meet at their rendezvous 
every fine morning. 

The wrens and sparrows looked 
upon him as a harmless creature, and 
why should not Amy? They would 
hop all about the rustic bench within 
a few inches of bis feet, and pick up 
the crumbs he threw them. There 
was a quaint wee squirrel, too, that 
would take up his position on a stunp 
close by, cock his tail complacently 
over his back, and crack the nuts his 
benefactor laid there, with an air of 
dignified satisfaction and without a 
shadow of fear. Mrs. Crolius was a 
late riser, and her thoughts at all times 
were too much occupied with other 
things to admit of her paying much 
attention to Amy’s whereabouts ; hence 
her movements were comparatively 
unfettered. 

One day the Major was narrating to 
his little friend, at her request, sun- 
dry adventures in the army, and tell- 
ing her the history of some of the 
seams and scars with which his face 
was tattooed. 

‘*And not a bullet touched your 
head ¢” exclaimed Amy in surprise. 

‘*Not one,” said Allyn, ‘‘ although 
some came very near it.” 

‘*Nor your heart either? A bullet 
in the heart would kill a man, papa 
said.” 

‘* Your papa was quite correct”; 
and the veteran appeared much 
amused. ‘‘I once had a narrow es- 
cape in that quarter.” 

He took from his bosom an old- 
fashioned wallet. On one side was a 
gash, which penetrated, however, 
only as far as the inner pocket, and 
did not go through. 

‘*A minie ball hit me here,” he 
continued, pointing to his left breast, 
‘and was aimed straight, too. But 
it struck against this wallet, which lay 
right over my heart, and glanced off.” 

Amy drew a long breath. 

‘*So the wallet saved your life ?” 

‘Yes; but for that I should not be 
here to bore you.” 

‘*You don’t bore me, Major. How 
14 
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often must I tell you that?” She ex- 
amined the wallet curiously, and felt 
itshardness, ‘‘ But if the ball cut into 
one side, why did it not go all the way 
through ?” she asked. 

**Quite a philosopher, I declare !” 
exclaimed the Major with a smile. 
‘* Well, it was stopped by something 
inside.” 

‘* What was it?” 

‘*A portrait.” 

‘*Of one of your comrades ?"’ 

‘* No—of a lady.” 

Allyn’s face clouded over, and he 
bit his lip. Amy knew better than to 
ask any more questions on that point, 
but could not resist the fascinations of 
the wallet. She turned it over and 
over, and then inquired: 

‘* Why do you carry this empty case 
about with you?” 

‘*T dare say,” replied the Major, 
‘*that I have a sort of superstition 
about it. The old thing has done me 
good service once; it may again some 
day: who knows?” 

‘*You wouldn’t give it to me then? 
I should value it so much.” 

‘*T don’t believe I can part with it, 
my child.” 

‘* Shall you ever use it again ?” 

‘* Perhaps so.” 

‘* What for?” 

‘*For carrying letters and such 
things.” 

‘* Whose? Your wife's?” 

‘*T have no wife.” 

“No wife! A great, grown man 
like you, and no wife! Dear me, why 
haven’t you one? Won’t any one 
have you?” 

‘**T'm afraid not.” 

‘** Did you ever try ?”’ 

‘** Once.” 

And again Amy perceived that some- 
thing was wrong. The Major looked 
so sad, so very, very sad, that her 
heart almost stood still within her. 
Her poor little awe-struck face was up- 
turned toward her companion’s, and 
as he looked down into it, his con- 
science smote him that he should have 
allowed his own depression to weigh 
so on the child. He smiled—for even 
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a sorry attempt would be better than 
none—and said, with all the gayety he 
could assume: 

‘*Tll make a compact with you, 
Amy. You shall keep the wallet, if you 
wish, till I call for it. But when I re- 
ceive my first letter from the woman I 
want to marry, I must have it back 
again to be worn in its old place.” 

And though it cost him an effort, 
he clasped the book and tossed it care- 
lessly into her lap. 

‘“*And now we must say good-by, 
for there goes your auntie’s breakfast 
bell, and you'll be late unless you 
hurry.” 

Amy grasped her treasure and skip- 
ped off toward the house, while the 
Major drew his hat down overhis eyes, 
and started for a meditative stroll 
along the shore. ~ 

Yes, my dears, there is no denying 
facts. Beauty was as artless a child 
as ever lived, and never dreamed that 
her daily trystings were solemn affairs. 
Love is in some hearts a plant of slow 
growth, and manifold stages of being; 
with Beauty it had reached the ‘‘fil- 
ial ” point, but the Beast had advanced 
a step further—he already regarded 
himself an ‘‘ elder brother.” 

The summer and autumn wore slow- 
ly away. For Amy the bright spots 
in life at Beechwood were the hours 
passed in company with her soldier 
friend. She soon found the scope of 
her enjoyment much enlarged. Major 
Allyn had paid Mrs. Crolius a ceremo- 
nious visit one morning, during which 
he so contrived to insinuate himself 
into that lady’s favor as to draw from 
her a subsequent admission that 
‘*something—she could not tell what 
—had effected a wonderful change in 
their neighbor's manners. The old 
boorishness had disappeared to a great 
degree, and but for his scarred and 
battered physique, he might now make 
a very respectable figure in society.” 
A second call ended in her consenting 
that Amy might now and then drive 
with him in his gig—a permission 
which delighted its recipients beyond 
my prosaic powers to describe. 
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Ah, those drives! Those long, 
shady saunterings along the river bank 
behind the Major’s Dobbin! Often, 
very often, has Amy gone back to 
them on memory’s wings, since Beech- 
wood has become a vision of the past. 
How many childish confidences were 
poured into the repository of that 
great, soldierly heart none but the 
trees, and the pebbles on the shore, 
and the little waves that were born 
and died with the passing seconds, 
could ever tell, and they are the best 
of secret keepers. The ear that found 
harmony in the hoarse din of battle 
became as soft and tender as an in- 
fant’s when bent to catch the music of 
that gentle, giriish voice. Verily, my 
dears, those drives worked wonders 
with both Beauty and the Beast. 

Well, the winds grew chillier, and 
the rains more frequent, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Crolius began their preparations 
for an early departure to their city resi- 
dence. It was decided in a confer- 
ence between them, that as Colonel 
Reardon had never been intimate with 
the family, and had scarcely mingled in 
their circle, the claims of relationship 
would not extend so far as to require 
his sister to continue her mourning or 
absent herself from society; and Amy, 
although her inclinations were averse, 
yet knew so little of the ways of the 
world that she succumbed to the su- 
perior judgment of her elders, and 
submitted to be changed from a som- 
bre little moth into a winter butterfly. 

On the day of her departure from 
Beechwood Mrs. Crolius rose early, 
and employed Amy so briskly till 
breakfast time that she had no oppor- 
tunity to visit the rendezvous for a 
farewell with the Major. At the 
depot, however, she met him, and 
stifling a rising something in her throat, 
bade him a brave good-by. Her aunt 
supplemented this with a politely ex- 
pressed hope that if he came to New 
York during the winter, he would call, 
to which his only response was an 
equally polite ‘*Thank you.” The 


train arrived and the ladies entered a 
car; the whistle shrieked, the bell 
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sounded, and if Amy had looked out 
of the window, she would have seen 
the veteran stand like a sentinel watch- 
ing till the last car passed out of sight. 

The Beast was left alone to pine for 
Beauty. 


Ii. 

Ir was a brilliant season in the me- 
tropolis, and Mrs. Crolius was an ac- 
knowledged leader in the fashionable 
world. The advent of one who occu- 
pied a daughter’s position in her fami- 
ly was hailed with delight by her 
host of admirers, as it afforded them 
an opportunity of paying a delicate 
compliment to the elder over the shoul- 
ders of the younger lady. 

Among those who most frequented 
the house was one Willis Pendhurst, a 
young man of excellent family and en- 
viable income, who was always assured 
of a welcome from the hostess, and 
regarded by the hostess’s niece, in her 
innocent way, without disfavor. 


Pendhurst was not a ‘susceptible’ 
man; he had suffered sieges from a 
thousand different quarters, but had 
sustained his own without a suspicion 


of damage. Society had set him down 
as belle-proof. He was charmed, from 
the moment of his presentation, with 
Amy’s simplicity and naiveté. To a 
man educated, as he had been, in the 
fashionable world, ske was a rare curi- 
osity. He studied her and wondered, 
and wonder sent him back for further 
study. Acquaintance gave place to 
an honest sort of friendship, which she 
reciprocated; but there they remain- 
ed; every movement of his toward 
something further was met by her with 
—not yepulsion perhaps, but calm in- 
difference. His victory, if victory it 
were destined to prove, must be the 
work of time; he saw that from the 
outset. 

Amy, meanwhile, was totally uncon- 
scious that any effort was in progress 
to win her heart. She saw in Mr. 
Pendhurst only a pleasant companion, 
who put her more at ease than the 
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other gentlemen with whom she was 
brought in contact. Her mind was 
not of the analytic order; she never 
studied anything; whatever were her 
notions, they came by intuition rather 
than by any process of judgment. It 
is true she sometimes instituted com- 
parisons, but they were always between 
her new friends and the old one whose 
image was constantly present with ber 
—the Major. 

One afternoon she was returning 
alone from an informal call, and as 
she drew near the house observed a 
gentleman descending the steps. His 
back was turned, but from the gray 
hair, the tall figure, the missing arm 
and halting gait, she recognized him 
without difficulty. Hurrying forward, 
she presented herself at his side just as 
he was moving away. 

‘Oh, Major!” she cried joyfully, 
‘fis it really you?” 

‘*Beyond a peradventure, Amy,” 
answered the gruff, familiar voice. 
And forgetful of her aunt’s many lec- 
tures on street etiquette, Amy seized 
the few remaining fingers in both her 
hands, and shook them heartily, while 
her eyes sought the Major’s, and both 
pairs glistened with unaffected delight. 

‘*Shall we return to the house ¢” 
asked Allyn, as soon as the first expla- 
nations were over. 

‘*By no means,” exclaimed Amy. 
“*T have longed for another stroll with 
you, and our parlors are too grand, 
and dreary, and uninviting by day- 
light. Let us walk together—unlese 
you are tired.” 

‘* Never too tired to walk with you, 
my child; but am I exactly a fitting 
companion for such an elegant young 
lady? Your friends will think you 
have shouldered a hospital.” 

‘Let them think what they please ; 
I am a soldier’s daughter,” answered 
the girl proudly. 

‘*Good ! the self-same Amy, I see. 
The gay world has not spoiled you ?” 

‘“‘The gay world is not likely to 
make much of an effort. It finds me 
too weak a disciple.” 

Thus they chatted as they walked. 
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Many of Amy’s gentlemen acquaint- 
ances raised their hats politely, but 
cast inquiring glances out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes at the veteran. Miss 
Reardon wus a person of singular 
tastes, remarked some; they could not 
understand her eccentricities. 

Before parting the Major ventured a 
suggestion. 

‘*T have been very lonely since you 
left Beechwood,” he said. ‘*Why 
have I not heard from you?” 

‘‘Heard from me?” asked Amy in 
surprise. ‘‘How?” 

‘*By mail, of course. Cannot you 
spare an hour now and then to write 
to your old confidant ?” 

‘Dear me! Would it be proper? 
Auntie has done nothing but upbraid 
me all winter for what she calls ‘ shock- 
ing improprieties’ with gentlemen; I 
am so wofully ignorant !” 

‘*Would I propose it if it were not 
right ?” 

That settled it, and she went home 
turning over in her mind the question 
what she should write about. The 
Major was not a ‘‘society man,” and 
there was really nothing going on in 
her little world except balls, and re- 
ceptions, and theatre parties. 

For three weeks she thought of lit- 
tle else; composition was something 
she had never been accustomed to. 
At the end of that period, however, 
she had succeeded in penning the fol- 
lowing effusion: 


‘Dear Masor: I fear you will find 
me a poor correspondent. You take 
the papers and know all the news that 
uncle talks about. Auntie’s conver- 
sation is of the fashionable kind, and 
that would not interest you. If you 
were here, I could say a great many 
things that I do not know how to put 
down in a letter. 

‘‘ This is all I can think of now, ex- 
cept that I wish I were back with you 
at Beechwood. 

‘* Yours affectionately, 
‘*Amy REARDON.” 


A very funny little letter, was it 
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not, my dears? But you must bear in 
mind that in everything except years 
Beauty was not much better than a 
baby, and this was almost her first 
epistolary effort. Those that follow- 
ed, to the number of two or three, I 
shall not give you here; they were 
childish and natural, but longer. 

The Beast answered this missive by 
due course of mail. His letter was 
full of tender, kind expressions, that 
made Beauty cry a little, and gave 
her, for some time, a distaste for even 
such pleasant companionship as Mr. 
Pendhurst’s. Toward the close occur- 
red this passage: 

‘*Have you my old wallet still? If 
so, please send it up by post. I have 
something now to put into it.” 

And Beauty wondered what he 
meant. 


IV. 


Sprrne came again, and as the days 
grew longer and warmer the task of 
packing began. Mrs. Crolius was dis- 
posed to seek rest and refreshment in 
the country as early as possible this 
year, for the winter season had been 
an unusually busy one, and she was 
quite worn out. At her invitation, 
Willis Pendhurst accompanied the 
family to their country seat for a fort- 
night’s visit. He rejoiced; but Amy 
had her secret misgivings, which 
proved by no means groundless; for, 
as he was an early riser, his presence 
at Beechwood prevented those longed- 
for meetings with the Major at the 
rendezvous by the river bank. The 
end was not yet, however. Aunt 
Jeannette fired Amy’s hitherto submis- 
sive spirit by a notification that she 
must decline her old friend’s atten- 
tions if he continued to press them 
this summer. 

‘*Isn’t it too bad!” the girl mur- 
mured to herself. ‘‘She lets me drive 
with Mr. Pendhurst as much as I 
please; but the Major My 

And her unworldly heart, not ap- 
preciating the force of this distinction, 
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gave a rebellious flutter, and her little 
fists were clenched involuntarily; but 
she saw no way out of the difficulty. 
One morning the young New York- 
er had stretched himself on the grass 
at her feet, and obtained her permis- 
sion to smoke. It was his last day at 
Beechwood, and he was resolved that 
it should be a decisive one. If under- 
neath all this childish, unsophisticated 
exterior Amy really had a heart, he 
determined to find it, and know to 
whom it belonged. His conversation 
was accordingly somewhat sentiment- 
al and above her range; so that a keen 
sense of relief mingled with her natu- 
ral happiness as she observed the Ma- 
jor approaching. Allyn had called, 
as he still did now and then, to in- 
quire after the health of all the family, 
and have a few moments’ talk with 
Amy if she chanced to be alone. He 


looked vexed and disappointed when 
he saw Pendhurst so close to her, and 
enjoying that familiarity of converse 
from which he was now cut off. Per- 
haps this accounted for a slight tinge 
of the old oddity in his bearing for 


the short time he stayed; and after 
the necessary formalities he trumped 
up some paltry excuse and limped away. 

** Unfortunate case, that of Allyn’s,” 
remarked Willis sententiously. 

‘*He’s a very nice man though,” 
answered Amy stoutly—‘‘a very nice 
man indeed.” 

‘*Yes, he has every excuse for his 
peculiar manners, if one is inclined to 
be charitable.” 

‘“*Why, did you know him before 
you met him here ?” 

‘Slightly. I’ve been acquainted 
with his history, however, for some 
years.” 

‘*Oh, do tell it to me,” cried Amy, 
her eyes sparkling with an animation 
that bewitched her admirer more than 
ever. 

‘Certainly, if you care to hear it. 
There's little to be told, but what 
there is is really very romantic. He 
was a good deal of a ladies’ man at 
one time, and was engaged to a noted 
belle when the war broke out. I in- 
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cline to think it was more of an 
arrangement between the families, 
though, than anything else. As a 
West Point graduate, he entered the 
army a lieutenant. His record was 
fine; in every engagement he distin- 
guished himself, and finally came home 
a major. But he bought his honors 
at a fearful cost; his wounds have 
made him anything but a pleasant ob- 
ject to look upon; and when he pre- 
sented himself before his Dulcinea, it 
is said she fainted with disgust, and 
sent him his dismissal two hours 
later.” And he snapped the ashes 
from his cigar, with a sidewise glance, 

Amy gasped. 

‘*Tt soured him somewhat, and has 
given him a disinclination for the soci- 
ety of the sex.” 

Still Amy did not reply. Pendhurst 
was determined to have some expres- 
sion of opinion from her lips. 

**You would not treat aman so who 
loved you?” he asked, very tender- 
ly, but without looking up. 

‘*Indced, indeed, I could not,” an- 
swered Amy in achoked voice. 

Pendhurst stared at her in surprise. 
Her eyes were filled with tears. 

‘* Well, well,” thought he, ‘‘I am 
more of an orator than I supposed. 
I’ve told that story to a dozen girls 
without producing the slightest effect. 
I must have put more pathos into it 
this time.” 

Poor, vain Pendhurst! It was not 
your eloquence that called forth those 
tears; it was the sickening horror of a 
pure young heart when it is first 
awakened to the world’s duplicity. 

And now you will not be surprised, 
my dears, when I tell you that Beauty 
received an offer that very day of a 
hand which was not the Beast’s; nor 
when I add that the individual who so 
honored her returned to New York by 
the evening train disconsolate. 


Vv. ‘ 
Amy, frightened and bewildered at 
this her first experience of the realities 
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of life, knew not which way to turn 
for comfort. A woman’s instinct im- 
pelled her to seek her pillow and pour 
her soul out there—in other words, to 
have a good cry. Her second impulse 
was to seek the Major, and on that 
she acted. . 

She started toward his cottage; all 
was quiet about the garden, and she 
knocked at the door. The housekeep- 
er told her that her master had gone 
out walking early in the afternoon, 
but she had never known him to stay 
so late before. She feared—— Oh, 
mercy! What’s that ? 

Amy looked in the direction indi- 
cated, and beheld several men coming 
up the walk carrying between them an 
object stretched upon a rude litter. 
Both women sprang forward, but were 
waved away by the bearers, one of 
whom left his post to tender an ex- 
planation. Major Allyn, he said, had 
been badly hurt in trying to stop a 
runaway horse. It was a rash attempt 
—very; for the poor gentleman was a 
cripple, and the brute made quick work 
of it; but he was perfectly fearless 
—a soldier every inch of him. The 
tadies had better keep away, for the 
doctor was coming just behind, and he 
would want to see him first. 

Another bearer now advanced, and 
with a respectful bow, handed Amy 
something which he said had been 
picked up near the scene of the dis- 
aster: it was supposed to have fallen 
from the pocket of the injured man. 

She grasped the article with trem- 
bling hands, and hurried to her room 
—it was the leathern wallet. 

Ought she to open it? She hesi- 
tated. Its contents might be sacred; 
presumably their owner intended them 
for no eyes but his own. She laid the 
treasure carefully away in her drawer, 
and moved toward the door, but with 
her hand on the knob paused again. 
Some irresistible impulse seemed sud- 
denly to have seized her, and securing 
privacy by lock and bolt, she turned 
back into ‘the room. The wallet was 
removed from its hiding place. With 
desire crying ‘‘ Yes” and conscience 
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‘*No,” she unfastened the clasp. A 
little packet tied with a ribbon rolled 
out upon the floor. She picked it up 
and read the inscription: ‘‘To be sent 
at my death, unopened, to Miss Amy 
Reardon, Beechwood.” With a faint 
cry she broke the knot and found— 
her letters. 

But stop! There was something 
more; a slip of paper, heretofore un- 
noticed. It was addressed to herself, 
and ran thus: 


‘* Well as I have loved you, Amy, I 
had nothing in life to lay at your feet 
save a scarred, dismembered body and 
a half-crushed heart. They were too 
mean an offering to make you then; 
but now that death has thrown his 
kindly mantle over all, the thought of 
what you have been to me may bring 
you some trifling gratification. 

‘*T have seen you weep for others. 
Can you spare one little tear, my dar- 
ling, for poor 

‘* HUBERT !” 


It is said that men have grown old 
and gray inanight. In a single min- 
ute Amy Reardon merged from child- 
life into womanhood. 

All the events of the year that was 
gone passed like a dream before her 
mental vision. She saw herself seated 
that first morning on the rustic bench 
by the river; she heard the Major’s 
voice; she turned and looked up into 
his honest eyes. Memory followed 
memory; scene trod upon the heels of 
scene. The old wallet; the story of 
his marvellous escape ; shadowy glimp- 
ses of his former life; the compact; 
the long summer drives; the sad fare- 
well; the meeting in the city; the let- 
ters; the wallet again; the return to 
Beechwood; the accident—it was all 
one long connected chain, and every 
mystery was explained. 

In another minute a resolution was 
formed. 

As fast as her feet would carry her, 
she made her way to the cottage, and 
demanded admittance at the sick-room 
door. They told her she had better 
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wait. The doctor had just left, pro- 
nouncing the case not dangerous; no 
bones were broken; the patient had 
been stunned and badly bruised, but 
would be out again in a few days. 

Then she summoned all her nerve, 
and said boldly: 

** But I must enter. 
wife!” 

All present stared at her in amaze- 
ment, but she flinched not, and one by 
one they modestly withdrew, and al- 
lowed her to enter the chamber 
alone. 

he light was very dim, and the 
wounded man lay on a bed in the 
further corner, breathing heavily. 
His eyes were closed, but he opened 
them languidly as Amy approached. 

‘*You’re sure the boy is safe?” he 
asked faintly, his mind reverting im- 
mediately to the runaway. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Amy softly, prac- 
tising her first act of prevarication. 

Allyn could not turn his head with 
ease, but his eyes moved restlessly to 
and fro. The voice had a strange ef- 
fect upon him. 

‘*Come nearer,” he said. 
see you.” 

The girl drew close to the bedside 
and knelt down. 

‘*Good heaven ! Amy, is it you?” 

‘* Beyond a peradventure, Major,” 
she responded, accompanying her quo- 
tation with a playful smile. 

‘* Why are you here, child ?” 

‘*Where should your wife be but 
here ?” 

She felt the blood rising to her face, 
and dropped her eyes. 

““My wife! What do you mean? 
Stop! Hold up your head and look at 
me! You don’t——” 

“T am afraid I do though,” she 
cried, interrupting; and throwing her 
arms about his neck she buried her 


I am his betrothed 


**T can’t 
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face close beside his on the pillow, and 
let it nestle there. 

Words were unnecessary; love join- 
ed their souls without an explanation. 

They were silent a long, long time. 
Then a pained expression crossed the 
invalid’s face. 

‘*Amy, darling, I’ve a long story 
to tell you before I shall have any 
right “4 

‘*Hush, love! 
word.” 

‘*And you do not despise me be- 
cause she cast me off ?” 

‘*Despise you, Hubert !” 

Two little fingers were laid depre- 
catingly across his lips, leaving just 
room enough between them for a kiss. 

And the deepening twilight brought 
no gloom to those fond lovers; for 
their hearts were lighted by the mys- 
tic, the nameless, the all-pervading 
Spirit of Peace. 





I know all—every 


So there, my dears, is the end of my 
story; they lived in—— Excuse me, 
did you speak ? 

Wants a finishing touch, eh ? 

Well, when last I visited this happy 
pair Beauty was as plump and rosy a 
little matron as ever you saw, and Hu- 
bert, junior, was the perfect image of 
his mamma. 

And the Beast ? 

Oh, to many outsiders, dear, he is 
still a Beast; his transformation must 
of course be very gradual. There’s 
where we have to mend the fairy tale. 
In stories such things take place in an 
instant: Presto! change !—a furry 
hide becomes soft purple and fine lin- 
en; whereas in real life that’s hardly 
natural. However, in this case, there 
is every reason to hope. If Beauty 


can’t quite conjure him into a hand- 

some prince, she will at least make a 

very presentable Beast of him. 
Francis ELLIncton Leupp. 
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6é HE Dutch have taken Hol- 


land” is a jocular phrase to 
indicate that there is no news to tell. 
But the jest unintentionally expresses 
a notable fact; for the Dutch have by 
force wrested Holland from the waters, 
and maintain their hard-won con- 
quest only by indomitable obstinacy 
and persistent labor from generation 
to generation; and they are at this 
moment undertaking the most im- 
portant single conquest which they 
have ever made from their arch-ene- 
my. This is the drainage of the 
Zuyder Zee, a gulf wrested within 
historic times by the North Sea from 
the land. For unknown ages the 
Scheldt, the Neuse, and the Rhine 
have been bringing down the soil from 
their course, and pushing it in great 
mud banks into the North Sea. The 
fierce ocean fought against the inva- 
sion, contesting it foot by foot. At 
length a kind of balance of power was 
established between the contending 
forces. A fringe of low sand-hills 
was thrown up by the waves, which 
prevented the further advance of the 
mud banks, and behind which the riv- 
ers were still at work, bringing down 
the fresh soil and spreading it slowly 
over thousands of square miles. Slow- 
ly the mud banks grew into patches 
of solid land, interspersed with 
swamps and lagoons, and at last be- 
came fit for the habitation of man. 

If we may believe the ancient le- 
gends, the first inhabitants came from 
a country called Friesland, ‘‘ the Free 
Land,” in India, one of those overrua 
by Alexander the Great about three 
centuries before the birth of our 
Saviour. Frisco, Saxo, and Bruno, 
three brothers, princes of Friesland, 
embarked their followers on three 
hundred great ships, and sailed away 
in search of a new home. After voy- 
aging eighteen years, during which 
they must have skirted Arabia and the 


eastern coast of Africa, rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, sailed up the west- 
ern coast of Africa, and along the 
shores of Spain, France, and Germany, 
fifty-eight of the vessels found them- 
selves in the wild North Sea. A storm 
now dispersed the fleet; thirty of the 
vessels, on board of which were the 
three princes, entered an estuary, down 
which they sailed a few leagues. The 
crews disembarked, took possession of 
the vacant region, erected a temple in 
honor of Stavo, their chief deity, and 
built a town, which they called 
Stavoren. This town, which in time 
grew to be of great note, still has its 
place on the map, although it is now 
a hamlet with barely a hundred mean 
houses, Two of the brothers pushed 
inland; Saxo founded the Saxon 
States, and Bruno built a town which 
he named after himself, the modern 
Brunswick. Frisco remained behind, 
calling his dominions Friesland, after 
his old Indian home. What purports 
to be a list of his descendants and 
successors, reaching down eleven centu- 
ries, to the time of Charlemagne, is 
still extant. The perfect authenticity 
of this may fairly be questioned from 
the longevity ascribed to some of the 
persons. Thus Frisco is said to have 
reigned sixty-eight years; Adel, his 
son, ninety-four, and Azinga, his 
grandson, eighty years. How much 
of truth may be embodied in this 
legend it is not easy to decide; but it 
is curious as evincing a belief in the 
Indian origin of the European peoples, 
long before the idea was dreamed of 
by ethnologists and philologians. 
Friesland, the whole northern part 
of the present kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, emerges into the clear light of 
Roman history about half a century 
before the beginning of the Christian 
era. As yet the Zuyder Zee was not, 
and the whole region now covered by 
its waters, and far to the south and 
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east, was a dense forest, in which bears 
and wolves disputed with man the 
scanty resources derived from hunting 
and fishing. In the centre was a lake 
called by the people the Vlie, Latin- 
ized into Flevo, which received the 
waters of the Vecht, the Yssel, and 
the Amstel, discharging them into the 
North Sea by a river, called by the 
Romans the Fletum. No people was 
too poor to be beneath the Roman lust 
for conquest, and here they found no 
mean antagonists. About 10 B. C. 
the Roman commander Drusus invaded 
Friesland, To facilitate military ope- 
rations he dug a canal, by which the 
waters of one arm of the Rhine were 
turned into the Yssel and thence into 
Lake Flevo, which began slowly to 
enlarge itself, overflowing its low shores 
upon all sides, and its outlet, the 
Flevum, grew to be anavigable stream. 
The Frisons, whom Drusus found so 
poor that he imposed upon them only 
a small tribute of bullock hides for 
the use of his armies, grew rich and 
prosperous under the emperors, and 
came to be among the bravest and 
most trusted soldiers in the Roman 
armies, their sovereigns bearing suc- 
cessively the titles of prince, duke, 
and later of King of Friesland, the 
Flevum being the western boundary 
of their dominion, beyond which the 
country received the name of Holland, 
‘“‘The Hollow Land,” while further 
south it was in time styled Bet Aiie, 
‘sThe Good Meadow,” wliich became 
Latinized into Batavia; but all the in- 
habitants were of kindred stock ; quite 
distinct from the Celtic races south of 
them, and all of them the progenitors 
of the people which we now call the 
Dutch. 

After the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, the Frieslanders were in fre- 
quent warfare with the Frankish mon- 
archs on the Rhine,and Charles Martel 
undertook to subjugate his trouble- 
some neighbor Radbok, King of Fries- 
land, whose capital was at Medemblik, 
once a great city, now a decayed town 
of 3,000 inhabitants, but possessing 
the ruins of an old castle, which the 
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people suppose to have been the resi- 
dence of King Radbok. The victor 
demanded that Radbok and his peo- 
ple should embrace Christianity. The 
King was standing by the baptismal 
font, and the Bishop of Sens was on 
the point of pouring the sanctifying 
water on his head when a sudden 
thought struck the old heathen. 
‘* Where now,” he asked, ‘‘are the 
great kings, my ancestors, all of whom 
died unbaptized ?” ‘‘ In hell, beyond 
doubt,” replied the Bishop. ‘‘ Then,” 
said the King, turning away, ‘* I think I 
would rather go where all my noble an- 
cestors are than follow the little troop 
who have gone to heaven.” He re- 
mained a heathen, but his son and his 
son’s son, who ruled after him, were 
Christians. The next monarch, Rad- 
bok II., went back to heathenism, 
tore down the churches, rebuilt the 
pagan temples, persecuted the Chris- 
tians, and finally, in 759, put to death 
St. Boniface and fifty of his clergy. 
Charlemagne, not yet emperor, made 
war upon him, and in 775 drove him 
from his kingdom, which he annexed 
to his own dominions, making it a 
free province, and permitting the 
Frisons to choose their governor. One 
of the sons of Radbok established 
himself in what is now North Holland, 
and his grandson, Thierry, became 
Count of Holland, while ~ other son 
obtained the lordship of Egmont, and 
was the ancestor of the noble family 
of that name who played such con- 
spicuous parts in the history of the 
Netherlands. The Frisons and Ba- 
tavii, who were in time to be styled 
the Dutch, now began to settle down 
as an industrious people, and finally set 
about their great work of ‘taking 
Holland,” by cutting down the forests, 
diking in the sluggish streams, and 
transforming the swamps and morass- 
es into meadows and ploughed fields, 
But during all these centuries the 
fierce North Sea was incessantly chaf- 
ing against the sand-hills which shut 
it out from the Hollow Land, ever and 
anon breaking over them and inun- 
dating large tracts, Several of these 
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inundations are recorded, notable 
among which are those of 1230 and 
1277. But the greatest of all took 
place in 1287, when the sea, driven by 
a fierce north wind, broke through the 
barriers all along the north coast, and 
swept southward, deluging the whole 
region for aspace of forty miles square, 
uniting with Lake Flevo, and forming 
the Zuyder Zee. In this inundation it 
is said that a hundred villages were 
overwhelmed and 80,000 persons 
drowned. 

The Zuyder Zee, in its largest sense, 
is 80 miles long from north to south, 
and 40 miles in greatest breadth. 
’ Near the middle it contracts to a width 
of 10 miles, the average breadth being 
about 80, so that its area is about 
2,400 square miles, the general shape 
being something like that of the figure 
8. The name is, however, usually re- 
stricted to the lower half, probably 
occupying the position of the ancient 
Lake Flevo. It is this, or rather the 
larger part of it, which it is now pro- 
posed to drain and convert into arable 
fields and dairy land. 

The formation of the Zuyder Zee 
had much to do with the development 
and history of the Dutch people. 
Hitherto they had been almost wholly 
shut out from maritime enterprise, for 
from the mouth of the Meuse north- 
ward there was not a single harbor on 
the whole long line of coast, until the 
mouth of the Flevum, which was prob- 
ably between the present islands of 
Vlieland and Ter-Schelling. Stavoren, 
situated at the point where, thirty 
miles from the North Sea, the river ex- 
panded into a navigable estuary, pos- 
sessed considerable commerce proba- 
bly as early as the fifth century, and 
early in the ninth its hardy mariners, 
voyaging northward, rounded the pen- 
insula of Denmark, and passing 


through the narrow sound, entered the 
Baltic, and opened a trade with Dant- 
zic, then under the rule of the King of 
Denmark, who granted them the priv- 
ilege of a free entry into the port. 
Similar privileges accorded by Sweden 
and Scotland enabled Stavoren to en- 
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ter into rivalry with the most prosper- 
ous maritime cities of Europe. But 
the formation of the Zuyder Zee, which 
brought the North Sea down to its 
gates, was the ruin of Stavoren. A 
huge sand-bank was flung up at the 
mouth of its harbor, and in 1340 a 
considerable part of the city was over- 
flowed, and now lies beneath the shal- 
low waters. But the loss of this port 
on the eastern side of the Zuyder Zee 
was more than counterbalanced by the 
creation of new ones upon the oppo- 
site shore, and by the opening of an 
outlet to the ocean between the north- 
western extremity of the narrow pen- 
insula of North Holland and the island 
of Texel, directly facing the shores of 
England, and giving ready access to 
the open seas of the world. The wa- 
ters of the Zuyder Zee soon swarmed 
with herring and other salt-water fish, 
and its shoals became the richest fish- 
ing banks in the world until, long 
after, those of Newfoundland were dis- 
covered. Hoorn, where there had 
been only half a dozen huts in 1316, 
grew in a century into a town of 25,- 
000 inhabitants, and sent out 450 ves- 
sels to engage in the fisheries of the 
Zuyder. It had a good harbor, and 
its broad quays and basins were lined 
with shipyards, in which were built 
the fleets which in time bore the Dutch 
flag around the globe, and threatened 
to sweep the English navies from the 
narrow seas, The maritime impor- 
tance of Hoorn has passed away. Its 
shipyards have disappeared, its basins 
have been filled up and transformed 
into green meadows, and it is now a 
pleasant quiet town of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, and in a few years it will no 
longer have even a harbor, but will be- 
come an inland town looking out over 
the broad meadows formed by the 
draining of the Zuyder Zee. 
Enkhuisen, ten miles north of 
Hoorn, was still more prosperous. At 
one time it was the largest city in Hol- 
land, having 60,000 inhabitants, and 
owning 1,000 fishing and trading ves- 
sels; and its mariners became so fa- 
mous that Charles V. and his son Phi- 
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lip II. would have no others on their 
royal ships, ‘‘ thinking them the most 
experienced and having the best ac- 
quaintance with these northern and 
western seas.” It was the first of all 
the towns of Holland to open its gates 
to William of Orange in 1572. But 
before the close of the century a sand- 
bank began to choke up its fine har- 
bor, and it slowly declined, until at 
present it contains barely 5,000 inhab- 
itants, and has less than a hundred 
fishing smacks. Edam, ten miles 
north of Amsterdam, was another fa- 
mous port of the Zuyder Zee. It con- 
tained 25,000 inhabitants, and was 
counted among the five principal towns 
of Holland. Its commercial prosperity 
continued down to the close of the 
seventeenth century. In the town hall 
is a portrait, painted in 1682, of one 
of its merchant princes. The good 
man is seated between his son and 
daughter, pointing with pardonable 
pride to a fleet of 92 vessels, all own- 
ed by himself, lying in the harbor. 
Its former greatness is well attested by 
its ‘*Great Church,” one of the finest 
in all Holland, built early in the fif- 
teenth century. All the present pop- 
ulation of Edam might, without crowd- 
ing, assemble at once within its three 
broad naves. 

The history of Amsterdam is in 
marked contrast with that of these de- 
cayed and decaying cities of the Zuy- 
der Zee. At the southern extremity 
of the ancient Lake Elevo, a narrow 
estuary called the Y reached west- 
ward for about fifteen miles up to the 
verge of the sand-hills along the east- 
ern shore of the North Sea. The little 
river Amstel, flowing through a peaty 
morass, falls into the Y, and at its 
mouth was a small fishing village. 
After the Zuyder Zee was formed the 
Y furnished a sheltered and conveni- 
ent harbor for fishing boats. In time 
it became the centre of the herring 
fishery; grew slowly into a town, and 
then into the wealthiest city in Eu- 
rope; and although it has since been 
greatly outstripped both in population 
and wealth by others, it is still an im- 
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portant financial centre, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 300,000. ‘‘ The foun- 
dations of Amsterdam,” so runs the 
old metaphorical saying, ‘‘ were laid 
upon herring bones.” To erect a ma- 
terial city upon this spongy soil was 
no easy task. A firm foundation for 
a building could be obtained only by 
driving piles through the mud and 
sand down to the hard underlying 
clay. The town hall stands upon 14,- 
000 piles, sunk 70 feet deep. More of 
the whole city is below than above the 
surface. The streets are canals with 
walks on both sides, which divide the 
city into nearly a hundred islands, 
connected by bridges, all the traffic 
being carried on by boats instead of 
drays. The rise and fall of the tides 
in the Zuyder Zee is not more than six 
feet; but at high tide all the streets 
would be under water. To guard 
against this and against the fury of the 
storm-lashed waves, the magnificent 
sluices of Schellingwonde have been 
constructed near the mouth of the Y. 
These great works are built of huge 
blocks of granite brought from Sweden 
and Norway, hundreds of miles away, 
for in all Holland there is no natural 
rock. David might have looked in 
vain through all the provinces for a 
pebble large enough to fit his sling. 
The great gates, wide enough to admit 
the passage of five vessels abreast, are 
opened only at low tide and in favor- 
able weather, so that a little fleet is al- 
ways collected waiting to pass in and 
out. 

But the Zuyder Zee, which gave 
birth to Amsterdam, has outlived its 
usefulness to the capital and the coun- 
try. Its bed is slowly filling up by 
the mud washed in by the rivers, and 
the sand brought in by the North Sea. 
Its shifting channels grow narrower 
and more intricate every day, and the 
navigation has come to be not only 
difficult, but dangerous in the ex- 
treme. A sudden flaw of wind or a 
wrong turn of the rudder may at any 
moment drive a vessel upon a shoal or 
sand-bank, when its loss is almost cer- 
tain. Nowhere else can there be seen 
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so many dismantled and rotting 
hulks. More than half a century ago 
it was perceived that the commercial 
importance of Amsterdam could be 
preserved only by providing some 
other way of access to the ocean. To 
furnish this the North Holland ship 
canal was commenced in 1819 and fin- 
ished in 1825. Until the Suez canal 
was constructed, this was the greatest 
work of the kind ever undertaken. Its 
length, from Amsterdam to the Helder, 
is 51 miles; it is 126 feet wide at the 
top, 54 at the bottom, and 21 feet 
deep, thus allowing the passage of 
merchantmen of a large size. Run- 
ning through a perfectly flat country, 
on the exact level of the ocean at high 
tide, no locks or deep cuttings were 
required, and its cost was about $5,- 
000,000. This canal has been found 
quite insufficient for the purpose, and 
a few years ago was begun the excava- 
tion of another ship canal cutting 
straight through the sand-hills which 
girdle Holland on the west. This will 
be 156 feet wide at the top, 89 at the 
bottom, and 23 feet deep. When it is 
completed Amsterdam will have direct 
ship communication with the ocean, 
which is only fifteen miles distant. 
But it is also necessary to construct an 
artificial harbor upon this open, stormy 
coast, and this, a work greater than 
the canal itself, is now in course of 
execution. From the shore, at a dis- 
tance of 4,000 feet apart, two immense 
granite walls run out into the ocean 
for a mile, gradually converging until 
the extremes are only 800 feet apart, 
the enclosed area of about 120,000,000 
square feet forming a safe and conve- 
nient commercial port for Amsterdam. 

But even then the Helder, or rather 
its spacious modern harbor of Niewe 
Diep, will remain of great importance. 
In the hands of a powerful nation as- 
piring to supremacy on the ocean it 
would be invaluable, for it could easi- 
ly be rendered the best naval depot in 
Europe. Napoleon, during his brief 
domination over Holland, was the first 
to perceive its possible paramount 
value, 
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‘*I will make Niewe Diep and the 
Helder,” said he, ‘the Gibraltar of 
the North.” 

In 1811 he set his Spanish prisoners 
at work upon the enormous fortifica- 
tions, since completed, which render 
the Helder invulnerable to any possi- 
ble naval assault. The harbor is suffi- 
ciently deep for the largest vessels 
afloat, and would afford a secure re- 
fuge for a fleet of any number of ves- 
sels, with abundant space for the 
building and repair of ships. Even 
now the Netherlands, with a population 
of little more than 3,500,000, is a naval 
power of considerable importance. 
There are 118 vessels of war of all 
sizes, carrying nearly 1,000 guns, 
many of them of large calibre. Among 
these are 5 armor-clad rams and 10 
monitors, besides iron-clad frigates 
and propellers, all of recent construc- 
tion, and said to be fit for actual ser- 
vice; besides these the East Indian 
colonies have about 50 small vessels 
with 150 guns. If we may suppose 
the by no means unlikely contingency 
of the absorption of the Netherlands 
by Germany, the empire might in ten 
years make itself the first naval as well 
as military power in Europe. Her 
borders, indeed, will never be well 
rounded until they include this little 
corner which so inconveniently inter- 
rupts her coast line, and those fertile 
fields and fat meadows, every inch of 
whose soil has been worn away and 
washed down from her own hills and 
plains. Germany might well afford to 
consent that France should take the 
long-coveted Belgium as the price of 
her assent that the empire should have 
Holland; and if these two powers 
should stand by each other in such a 
measure, all Europe in arms could do 
nothing to prevent its execution; and 
we honestly believe that it would be 
for the benefit of all parties directly 
concerned in it. 

What more than anything else dis- 
tinguishes the five hundred years’ war 
by which the Dutch have taken Hol- 
land, and by which they hold it against 
the remorseless waters, is the great 
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system of dikes and canals, Of those 
dikes which defend the land from the 
ocean, the most stupendous is the con- 
tinuous bulwark which extends twen- 
ty-two leagues along the eastern shore 
of the Zuyder Zee. This shore for 
many miles inland rises hardly a foot 
above tide water, and the northwest 
winds of winter drive the waves furi- 
ously against the low shores, to pro- 
tect which this rampart has been 
raised. It is constructed of a triple row 
of heavy planks driven deep into the 
soil, and rising some twenty feet above 
the ground, framed together with tim- 
ber and filled in with stone brought 
from Norway or brick from Belgium. 
To protect the planks from marine ani- 
malcule, large square-headed nails are 
driven in so closely together that the 
entire surface is sheathed with iron; 
the whole line being strengthened at 
intervals by buttresses of stone. Not- 
withstanding constant repairs and in- 
cessant watchfulness, this rampart is 
sometimes broken in, and the water 
rushing through the crevasse inundates 
large tracts, so that the houses are 
usuaily built upon artificial mounds a 
few feet high and large enough to af- 
ford a refuge for man and beast. The 
last considerable inundation took place 
in 1825, when a third of the province 
of Friesland was overflowed. 

The western coast of the peninsula 
of North Holland, lying between the 
North Sea and the Zuyder Zee, is de- 
fended from the ocean by a line of low 
sand-hills thrown up by the waves; 
and to protect these from being shift- 
ed by the winds, they have been sown 
over with a coarse grass whose strong 
roots bend together the loose sand; 
although at some points, especially at 
the Helder, massive stone dikes are 
necessary to resist the encroachment 
of the waters. But the interior of the 
peninsula lies mainly some feet below 
the level of the sea, and the water of 
the natural drainage can be got rid of 
only by pumping it up into artificial 
canals and basins elevated above the 
surface, and connected by sluices with 
the sea, These canals, which serve al- 
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so as highways, form the distinguish- 
ing feature of a Dutch landscape; and 
from their banks one can usually look 
down upon the houses and meadows 
below. 

These diained lands or polders form 
a great portion of the area, The 
earthen embankments are constantly 
liable to be broken through, and re- 
quire the most unremitting watch- 
fulness. Large plantations of willows 
are cultivated to make fascines with 
which to stop any breach, and at the 
ringing of an alarm bell all the people 
of the neighborhood hasten to the 
scene of danger. In such a connected 
network all the discharging basins 
must be upon the same plane, and the 
sluices are so arranged that when at 
low tide the level of the sea is below 
that of the water in the basins, the 
gates are opened and the water flows 
out; and at high tide, when the sea 
is higher than the ievel of the basins, 
the gates are closed, preventing the 
sea water from flowingin. The polders 
form the finest meadow-land in Eu- 
rope, and their productions, especially 
that of cheese, are among the main 
sources of the wealth of Holland. 
This elaborate system of drainage was 
perfected early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Twenty years ago it was esti- 
mated that the entire cost of the dikes 
was not less than $1,500,000,000; and 
the annual cost of their maintenance 
and repairs is now about $2,500,000, 
all borne by a people numbering about 
3,500,000, occupying a territory about 
equal to that of the State of Maryland. 

The draining of Haarlem lake has 
been justly considered a triumph of 
engineering skill, for there had been 
no precedent to guide it. It was un- 
dertaken from sheer necessity rather 
than with any hope of direct profit. 
Some two centuries ago three small 
ponds burst their barriers and united 
in one. Owing to the increased water 
surface, the violence of the waves was 
greatly increased, and the waters be- 
gan slowly to eat away the peaty 
shores, until the lake gained an area 
of seventy square miles and threaten- 
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ed the very existence of the city of 
Haarlem. The work of draining was 
begun in 1839, and completed in 1852, 
at a cost of about $5,500,000. The 
70 square miles of water, 20 feet deep, 
was pumped out by a gigantic steam 
engine, and in its place are 45,006 
acres of ficld and meadow, forming a 
commune with 10,000 inhabitants. 
To reclaim this cost $123 an acre, 
which quite unexpectedly has been 
more than repaid by the sale of the 
land. 

The financial as well as scientific 
success of this enterprise apparently 
justifies the tenfold greater undertak- 
ing of draining the Zuyder Zee, and 
converting its fishing banks into mea- 
dows and corn fields. In the first 
place a dike must be built to exclude 
the fierce North Sea from its ancient 
conquest. If this were to be built 
across the narrowest portion, it would 
be only ten miles long, but it would 
include the mouths of two considera- 
ble rivers, the Vecht and the Yssel; 
and their influx of waters would have 


to be kept out by pumping. The dike 


will start from Enkhuisen, on the 
western side, and running diagonally 
across, over the little island of Urk, 
will end just below the town of Kam- 
pen, on the Yssel, a distance of 24 
miles. This long barrier will imitate 
the sand-hills which protect the west- 
ern shore of Holland. It will be 165 
feet wide at the bottom and 17 feet at 
the top, which will be 26 feet above 
the water level. The area enclosed is 
about 775 square miles, or 485,000 
acres, and the depth of water to be 
pumped out varies from two or three 
feet to twenty or more. The whole 
quantity is estimated at 160,000,000, - 
000 cubic feet, or about one and one- 
sixth cubic mile. It is estimated that 
steam pumps of an aggregate of 10,- 
000 horse power will discharge this in 
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two and a half years. But when this 
is done will come the longer and more 
costly task of ditching and diking 
and building canals and basins. The 
whole, it is supposed, will occupy 
about twenty years. The sum to be 
actually expended is set down at 
$48,000,000; but adding to this tlic 
interest upon the expenditures before 
any returns are received, the whole 
cost will amount to more than $60,- 
000,000. Of the 485,000 acres, it is 
estimated that 390,000 may be con- 
verted into polders ; the remainder be- 
ing required for canals and basins, or 
consisting of sand-banks incapable of 
cultivation, but which will be valuable 
as sites for public works. The cost 
per arable acre reclaimed will there- 
fore be about $158. This, it is sup- 
posed, will be more than reimbursed 
by the sale of the lands; and the tax- 
ation upon them must add very con- 
siderably to the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment. The draining of the Zuyder 
Zee will of necessity include that of 
the estuary of the Y; a little channel 
will carry off the water of the Amstel; 
the canals which render Amsterdam 
a magnified Venice will be filled up; a 
huge central railway station, at which 
will converge all the lines running 
through the kingdom, will stand 
upon the spot where great ships now 
lie moored; and the Amsterdam of fu- 
ture generations will bear little resem- 
blance to that of the past and the 
present. With the conquest of the 


Zuyder Zee it would seem that the 


long struggle of the Dutch for the 
taking of Holland from the ocean will 
be completed: nothing more seems 
left to conquer. Would it not be a 
strange thing if this should happen to 
coincide with the absorption of the 
Netherlands into Germany, and the 
disappearance of the Dutch as a separ- 
ate nation from the pages of history ? 
A. H. GUERNSEY. 





CLUBS—CLUB LIFE—SOME NEW YORK CLUBS. 


LUBS originated in England. 
They formed at first societies 

or coteries, which met on certain times, 
at certain places, for various social 
purposes. In the days of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Cobham, and 
other wits of the time met together in 
a brave old tavern, ‘‘ The Mermaid,” 
situated on Friday street, in what is 
now a very unfashionable part of Lon- 
don. Here Sir Walter astonished 
the world by smoking tobacco; here 
the potato was first introduced to the 
English as an article of food. Ben 
Jonson was a convivial soul; he found- 
ed another club, which held its meet- 
ings at the celebrated old ‘‘ Devil Tav- 
ern,” midway between the Temple 
gates and Temple Bar. Among those 
who met here were Carew, Martin, 
Selden, Cotton, Donne, etc. Daily, 


weekly, or at longer intervals, the 


members assembled in a large room of 
the establishment furnished with a 
gallery for music. Here sprightliness, 
wit, good nature, and intelligence were 
the order of the day. Theology and 
politics were banished. Each one was 
expected to contribute his share of re- 
partee, badinage, and mirth; which 
in the early stage of these organiza- 
tions never degenerated into boister- 
ous frolic or undue frivolity. 

Under Charles IL, the profligacy 
and licentiousness of the age had a 
marked influence on the manners and 
customs of club life—the clubs became 
hotbeds of riot and immorality. Com- 
ing down to a later period, the famous 
‘*Beefsteak Club” dates from about 
_ 1735, and owes its origin to a visit 

made by the Earl of Peterborough to 
Rich, the pantomimist. Rich was cook- 
ing a beefsteak on a gridiron. Its 
juicy appearance and fragrant odor 
charmed the Earl; he staid to partake 
of it, and found it so delicious that he 
invited himself to return with a friend 


the following Saturday. Others found 
the entertainment equally agreeable, 
and they met regularly once a week. 
Brougham, Sheridan, Fox, and the 
eccentric Duke of Norfolk, were all 
members of the ‘‘Beefsteak Club.” 
These modest beginnings were not, 
however, on the magnificent scale of 
the present London clubs, which oc- 
cupy among the finest buildings in the 
British metropolis. 

The facilities of modern club life 
have been in many ways wonderfully 
increased, while the expense has been 
greatly diminished, For a small year- 
ly sum the member secures comforts 
and advantages which no fortune but 
the most ample can procure. In Eng- 
land, previous to the establishment of 
clubs, taverns and coffee-houses sup- 
plied the place of these institutions. 
We find by the account that Colley 
Cibber gives of his first visit to 
** Will’s ’ in Covent Garden, that it re- 
quired an introduction to that society 
not to be considered an impertinent 
intruder, The politicians assembled 
at the St. James coffee-house, from 
whence all the articles in the first 
‘**Tatlers” are dated. ‘* White's’ was 
the favorite morning lounge for young 
dandies and men of fashion about 
town. Inthose daysthree o’clock was 
the fashionable London dining hour, 
Soon after six the men began to as- 
semble at the coffee-houses they fre- 
quented. The lighter graces of wit, 
refinement, and conviviality were but 
too often the prelude to hard drinking. 

The staid and sober gentlemen who 
now-a-days frequent the gorgeous 
modern clubs in Pall Mall and St. 
James street, are not in search of 
‘* lawless revelry,” high play, or those 
**keen passes of wit” which charac- 
terized Brookes’s in the days of George 
Selwyn and Fox. They rather seek 
the comforts of a home, freedom from 
restraint, a good cuisine, and fine 
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wines at the lowest possible cost, a 
well chosen library, a quiet game of 
whist, and above all the inestimable 
privilege of not being bored by family 
friends, foes, duns, or acquaintances. 
At the club no one can be intruded 
on without he so wills it; a man must 
be bold indeed to disturb those who 
have signified that they wish to be let 
alone. Each member is as much at 
home as if he were in his own castle; 
the building is a sort of palace, and is 
kept with the same neatness, and ex- 
actness, and comfort as a private 
dwelling. Every member is a master, 
without any of the cares or troubles of 
a master. He is always obeyed with 
alacrity. He can come when he pleases, 
and stay away as long as he pleases; 
and if he stays away for any considera- 
ble length of time, he generally re- 
turns to material improvements and 
additional comforts, All modern clubs 
are progressive. 

From England, clubs passed to other 
countries. We tind them in all large 


towns throughout the civilized world. 
On the continent they take the form 
of the French ‘‘Circle,” or the Ger- 


man ‘‘Casino.” In Paris more espe- 
cially they have been brought to a 
degree of great perfection, They are 
situated in the most elegant quarters 
of the town, fitted up with great luxu- 
riousness, and offer to those old gour- 
mets who live principally for the plea- 
sures of the table an exquisite, delicate 
cuisine, such as Lucullus in his wildest 
moments never dreamed of. At all 
French clubs where meals are given, 
there is a daily table d’héte, for which 
members inscribe their names, and 
those of their friends whom they wish 
toinvite. Notice must be given before 
a certain fixed hour in order to secure 
seats. It is for the bachelor a very 
economical mode of offering polite- 
nesses to strangers, and discharging 
social obligations. In English and 
American clubs the table @héte system 
is rather the exception than the rule. 
The establishment of a club in Paris 
is a somewhat complicated affair. It 
must be authorized by the police, who 
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make the most searching inquiries be- 
fore granting such authority. During 
the reign of Louis Philippe those priv- 
ileges often passed from hand to hand, 
and were bought and sold as high as 
twenty thousand dollars. The gov- 
ernment frequently rewarded secret 
services and political journalists by the 
granting of such privileges. 

Here in America English habits, 
customs, and ways have of late years 
made great progress. We see it in 
dress, equipages, mail stage coaches, 
** four o’clock teas,” late hours of din- 
ing, and more especially in the large 
measure which club life fills in the so- 
cial movement of the day. Most of 
our young men in certain conditions 
of life belong to some one of the many 
clubs which have sprung up in such 
abundance during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. For those who are un- 
married and without family, an organ- 
ization of this kind is a great boon, 
almost a home. At a moderate rate 
they secure furnished rooms in the 
neighborhood of their club. Here 
they breakfast and dine. Lunch is 
taken down town. When the day’s 
work is over our young clubite goes 
to his room, dresses for dinner, and re- 
pairs to his club, where all his wants 
are supplied. For from forty to sev- 
enty-five dollars per annum he is fur- 
nished the year round with luxurious 
rooms, gas, fire, daily papers, maga- 
zines, books of reference, the use of a 
library, materials for writing, and ad- 
mirable attendance. He has the com- 
mand of regular servants, without hav- 
ing to pay or to manage them. He 
can have whatever meal or refresh- 
ment he wants served up with the com- 
fort and cleanliness of the best mount- 
ed private establishment. He orders 
just what he chooses, having no inter- 
est to think of but his own. He can 
always command agreeable society, 
In short, it is impossible to suppose a 
greater degree of liberty in living. 

In other days the class of young 
men among us who now frequent 
clubs were in the habit of meeting at 
hotels, taverns, chop houses, and the 
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like, mvch after the fashion of the 
English wits and men about town of 
the olden time. In fact one of our 
most flourishing clubs is the outcome 
of such meetings. In 1846 a number 
of young men were wont to meet so- 
cially at the ‘‘ Woodcock,” kept by 
Bob Sinclair, on East Houston street, 
just out of Broadway. Here came to- 
gether literary and professional men— 
men of leisure, and the sons of some of 
our wealthiest and most respected citi- 
zens. Many have since achieved fame 
and fortune, and occupy prominent 
positions on the bench and at the bar. 
They will no doubt remember the goed 
cheer, good society, and clever talk 
which ¢rew them to Bob Sinclair's 
some thirty years ago. From these 
informal meetings sprang a permanent 
organization which resulted in the es 
tablishment of the New York Club, 
now located on the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Twenty-fifth street, running 
through and fronting on Br-adway. 
It comprises two corners, the northeast 
corner of Twenty-fifth street and 
Broadway and the northwest corner 


of Fifth avenue and Twenty-fifth street. 
The New York Club first opened in 


Broadway nezr Prince street, with 
about one hundred members. The 
next move was to a house on the east 
side of Broadway, near Houston street. 
Here the Club grew in importance and 
numbers, till, the locale becoming too 
small, they were forced to look for 
ether quarters. They leased the large 
house on the southeast corner cf Astor 
Place and Broadway, owned by and 
formerly the residence of John D. 
Wolfe, deceased. The New York Club 
had now become the foremost social 
organization for the young men of this 
city. Its finances were in a flourish- 
ing condition. The members of the 
eommittee to whom was entrusted the 
care of selecting a suitable buil-ling 
for the accommodation of their eon- 
stantly increasing numbers, secured a 
seven years’ lease of the Haight man- 
sion on the corner of Fifteenth street 
and Fifth avenue. Since then the Club 
has mace two moves: first to the north 
15 
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side of Seventeenth strect, opposite 
Union Square, and from thence to the 
house 309 Fifth avenue, near Thirtieth 
street. They moved to their present 
location in the spring of 1874, and 
will probably be located for some time. 
They have a nine years’ lease of the 
premises, at the rate of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars per annum, 

The lookout from the windows ef 
the New York Club is one of the ‘est 
if not the very best in the city of New 
York. All the elegant travel passes 
this way. The Club is admirably ar- 
ranged and luxuriously furnished. It 
is incorporated, and has the right of 
holding real estate to the extent of 
five hundred thousand dollars, The 
number of members is limited to four 
hundred, The initiation fee is twe 
hundred dollars, the yearly dues seven- 
ty-five dollars. Frederick E. Gibert is 
President. 

Just above the New York is tke 
Knickerbocker Club, a comparatively 
recent organization. In December, 
1871, they purchased from William 
Butler Duncan, for the sum of one 
hundred and eighty thousand déllars, 
his establishment on the southwes 
corner of Fifth avenue and Twenty- 
eighth street. The Duncan house was 
carefully fitted up, and skilfully adapt- 
ed to its newuses; the principal loung- 
ing and reading room being on the 
ground floor, fronting Fifth avenue. 
The dining, billiard, and card rooms 
are cosy, comfortable, and home-like, 
the cuisine is excellent, and the whole 
establishment is admirably managed. 
On the upper floors are a few rooms 
rented tomembers. The number of its 
members is fixed at three hundred. 
The initiation fee is three hundred 
dollars, and the yearly dues one hun- 
ered dollars. Alexander Hamilton, 
Jr., is its President. 

The Union Club is the oldest and by 
far the most complete establishment ef 
its kind in this city. It was organized 
in 1°36. The Union Club was a suc- 
sess from the very first day it opened 
its doors. It grew rapidly in numeri- 
cal strength and public faver. Being 
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composed of a graver clement than the 
New York Club, it came to be looked 
upon as the social gathering place for 
men of a more mature age, while the 
New York Club was considered as the 
exponent of the ideas of the jeunesse 
dorée. Within the last ten or twelve 
years, however, the infusion of a 
younger element in the Union Club 
has done away with these distinctions. 

The club house, on the northwest 
corner of Twenty-first street and Fifth 
avenue, was the first attempt in this 
city to erect a building intended sole- 
ly for club purposes. It was built in 
1854, with a view to meeting every re- 
quirement which can be expected in a 
club. At that time the Club occupied a 
house in Broadway near Fourth street, 
belonging to the Astorestate. In 1855 
we find it installed in the new club 
house, which covers a lot sixty-three 
feet six inches on the avenue by one 
hundred and twenty feet on Twenty- 
first street. The property of the Club is 
vested in three trustees—William M. 
Evarts, Henry 8. Fearing, and Wil- 
liam B. Hoffman—to be held or trans- 
ferred by them or their successors as 
may be directed by the committee to 
whom the government and manage- 
ment of the Club is confided. This 
committee, twenty-four in number, is 
elected by the Club. The term of office 
of one-third of them expires on the 
third Wednesday in May in each year. 

The number of members, exclusive 
of officers of the army and navy of the 
United States, is limited to one thou- 
sand. Adult citizens of the United 
States, or foreigners resident therein 
two years, may become members on 
election by the committee and pay- 
ment of the initiation fee of three hun- 
dred dollars and the yearly due of 
seventy-five dollars. Officers of the 
army and navy of the United States 
are exempt from the yearly due. The 
Club is now full, and there is a well 
filled list of candidates for admission 
awaiting vacancies. 

Very extensive improvements and 
alterations were made in the Union 
Club during the year 1874. An eleva- 
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tor was introduced, and the dining 
rooms and kitchens removed to the 
third and fourth stories. The present 
dining rooms contrast favorably with 
any in the city; they are light, well 
aired apartments, entirely free from 
the odors of cooking. The plan of 
placing kitchens on the top floors of 
those large buildings, where cooking 
is almost constantly going on, in order 
to avoid all odors from the kitchen 
throughout the house, has of late 
found favor in Paris, Vienna, St. Pe- 
tersburg, and other large cortinental 
cities. There is much to be said both 
for and against such an arrangement, 
and we very much doubt if it be to 
any extent adopted in this country. 

A few words descriptive of the inte- 
rior economy of the Union Club, the 
oldest and best mounted establishment 
of the kind in the city, may prove of 
interest to the general reader. The 
house is opened at 7 a. M. from May 
1 to November 1, and at 8 a. m. from 
November 1 to May 1. A servant is 
at all times stationed at the door. 
He occupies a comfortable fauteuil 
just inside the entrance. It is his 
province to see that none but those 
who are entitled to admission pene- 
trate within the walls of the sacred 
edifice, a somewhat difficult task when 
we remember that, including army and 
navy members, there are over 1,040 
persons, to say nothing of invited 
strangers, who may pretend to this 
precious privilege. To the left of the 
hall immediately on entering is the 
office. Here meals are ordered, letters 
sought, and information of all kinds 
given by the clerk. We speak advis- 
edly when we say information of all 
kinds. The questions which the clerk 
is called upon to answer during the 
twenty-four hours embrace all subjects 
and range over every branch of human 
knowledge. To the right of the en- 
trance, and opposite the office, is a 
small reception room where members 
give audience to strangers. The cloak 
room is in charge of a servant, who 
gives you a check for your coat, um- 
brella, or stick. The chief reading 
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and lounging room runs the whole 
length of the building on Fifth ave- 
nue. Four large windows form admi- 
rable lookouts. Here are kept the 
daily and weekly papers, both foreign 
and domestic, a small collection of 
books of reference, some maps, and 
two tables furnished with all the ma- 
terials necessary for writing. On the 
walls hang portraits of Samuel Jones, 
the first president of the Club; Moses 
H. Grinnell and John A. King, ex- 
presidents; also of Colonel James Mon- 
roe and Mr. Howell Williams, deceased 
members. These latter are by Stone. 
The room is scarcely ever crowded 
during the day and very seldom at 
night. The usual dining hour is six 
or half past. At about eight the di- 
ners straggle in for coffee and cigars, 
and disperse soon after for the theatre, 
the opera, the card room, or outside 
social engagements. Tweive years ago 
it was a rare thing to see a man loung- 
ing about the club in evening dress 
without he had been bidden there to 
dine. Now almost every other man 
you meet after dinner is in full dress, 
The large front reading room is a sort 
of foyer where news is gathered and 
spread. 

Each group has its gpecialité. In 
one corner may be seen the solid mén, 
who have passed the age of frivolities, 
calmly discussing stocks, bonds, rail- 
roads, real estate, and business, failures, 
and defalcations, Further on politics, 
elections, and municipal affairs are 
treated of from a taxpayer's standpoint. 
Another group again are deep in horse 
racing, yacht racing, pigeon shooting, 
mail stage coaching, and of late fox 
hunting. These younger gentlemen, 
who have done so much to wake up, 
shake up, and enliven the Club, are 
many of them men of large fortune, 
cosmopolitan in tastes and habits. 
They pass a great part of their time 
abroad, and are as much at home on 
the asphalte of the Boulevard er Pall 
Mall as here in New York. 

Another large lounging room occu- 
pies the rear of the building on the 
hall floor. It is elegantly furnished ; 
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contains four tables with all necessary 
materials for writing, and is a sort of 
quiet retreat from the more active 
movement of the front reading room. 
On the second floor are the card rooms, 
billiard rooms, and a small apartment 
devoted to non-smokers, where the 
magazines and a few books of refer- 
ence are kept. The card rooms come 
in play about nine o'clock in the even- 
ing. The only games permitted are 
whist, all fours, ecarté, euchre, bé- 
zique, and cribbage, and the stakes 
cannot exceed twenty dollars. Prob- 
ably there is no better whist played in 
any part of the world than at the 
Union Club, but ‘‘ les vicilles traditions 
seperdent,” with the younger element. 
Euchre came in and took forcible pos- 
session of the card rooms. The older 
members still cling to whist. Two or 
three tables accommodate now all the 
whist players; the balance are given 
over to the invaders, who look upon 
whist as too slow a game in this age of 
steam, electricity, Atlantic cables, and 
Keeley motors. Perhaps they are right. 

On the third floor are the dining 
rooms, butler’s pantry, etc. The gen- 
eral dining room occupies the whole 
width of the building in the rear; it 
is a pleasant, cheerful room, and 
catches whatever summer breezes may 
be floating through the air in the 
warmest of weather. 

There are seventy employees, in- 
cluding servants, affected to the service 
of the Club. The pay-roll for the 
present year, including board of ser- 
vants, is estimated at $53,000. 

The following items are taken at 
hazard from the estimated expendi- 
tures for the year ending April 30, 
1876: 


SnaGiist iste cenisdaaaaninewaneincia-thsie $8,000 
 censiddautlesedyasweniesctebsbubveswes 7,000 
Stationery and Printing.................... 8,000 
ett an eneitee ack nie std natenddaiginioniiied 8,000 
Newspapers and Periodicals............... 1,500 


In view of the high rates charged 
for gas, would it not be well for the 
managers of our large gas-burning 
establishments to inquire into the 
practicability of substituting kerosene? 
The movement has been inaugurated 
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in Brooklyn, and in some quarters of 
the town is now in full tide of suc- 
cessful operation. The light is bright- 
er, stronger, and better, while the 
saving is over seventy-five per cent. 
The receipts of the Union Club for the 
year ending April 30, 1876, are esti- 
mated at $109,000. 

The lot, building, furniture, wines, 
liquors, cigars, provisions, and stores 
on hand, including moneys due from 
members, and cash on hand, are valued 
Ly the committee at $375, 182.82. 

The lot and building are subject to 
a mortgage of $150,000, held by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

For very many years after the in- 
troduction of clubs in this country, a 
strong prejudice against the system 
prevailed among a great majority of 
our most respectable classes. It was 
thought to encourage idleness, dissi- 
pation, and extravagance. That pre- 
judice has long since passed away. 
Our clubs now are largely compesed 
of heads of families, and reckon 


among their officers and governors 
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the gravest, worthiest, and most con- 
servative men in the community, men 
who have distinguished themselves in 
law, commerce, or politics, and are 
identified with the great social, indus- 
trial, and commercial movement of the 
day. No father, in certain conditions 
of fortune, would nowadays object to 
his son joining aclub in good standing. 
Clubs are favorable to the economy of 
time. There is a fixed place to go to, 
everything is served with comparative 
expedition, and it is not customary gen- 
erally to remain long at table. They 
are likewise favorable to temperance. 
Experience proves that when people 
ean freely please themselves, and when 
they have an opportunity of living 
simply, excess is seldom committed. 
The vulgar habit of associating the 
notion of gentility with expense is 
not courntenanced in these establish- 
ments. Since the building of the 
present club house the presidents of 
the Union Club have been John A. 
King, frem 1855 to 1867; Moses H. 
Grinnell, from 1737 to 1872; and from 
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that year William M. Evarts, the 
present incumbent. 

Coming out of the Union Club and 
strolling down Fifth avenue on the 
west side, we find the Arcadian Club, 
occupying a large four-story, brown- 
stone house, No, 146, between Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth streets; a recent 
organization, founded with the pri- 
mary object of promoting fellowship 
among journalists, artists, musicians, 
literary men, and members of the dra- 
matic profession. The club started at 
No. 52 Union Square, adjoining the 
Clarendon Hotel, early in May, 1872. 
It speedily became very popular among 
the more cultivated classes of artists 
and literary men, grew in numerical 
strength, established its finances on a 
sound basis, and found itself war- 
ranted, in the spring of 1875, in secur- 
ing a five years’ lease of its present 
locale at the rate of $6,000 per annum. 
The numerous additions to its mem- 
bers during the last year, and the 
present flourishing condition of the 
organization, give ample token of 
the wisdom of the move, and must %e 
very gratifying to the Executive 
Council, through whose sagacity the 
change from Fourth to Fifth avenue 
wes made, 

The Arcadian Club is incorporated 
and authorized to hold real estate to 
the amount of-$500,000. Its govern- 
ment is vested in an Executive Coun- 
cil, consisting of twenty-one members, 
chosen for a term of five years. The 
term of office of the present council 
expires in March, 1877. The presi- 
dent, with the concurrence of the 
Executive Committee, has power to 
appoint from that body four standing 
committees, whose term of office lasts 
for one year. These committees aro 
composed of not less than thre nor 
more than five persons each, who are 
selected with reference to their special 
qualifications, representative charac- 
ter, and personal influence, and they are 
known as follows: 

1st. The Committee on Art. 

2d.“ “ the Drama. 


34. “ “ “ Music. 
4th. “ “Literature, 
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They select each an evening from 
the week for their special behoof, and 
have power to invite, for such night 
only, any artist, literary man, jour- 
_ nalist, or dignitary who may desire to 
be present, but who is not a member 
of the club. Ladies are invited to the 
monthly Thursday receptions, which 
have been very brilliant this fall and 
winter. Duringthe gay season there 
is a Saturday table White, to which 
members can invite a friend. 

The initiation fee for professional 
members is fifty dollars, for non-pro- 
fessional members, one hundred dol- 
lars; the yearly dues are forty dollars, 
payable quarterly in advance. 

The number of members is limited 
to six hundred. They count at present 
from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred. Robert B. Roosevelt is presi- 
dent. No round games or games of 
chance are allowed. 

The Travellers’ Club occupies a com- 
modious basement house belonging to 
Mr. Gordon W. Burnham, situated on 
the west side of Fifth avenue, between 


Seventeenth and Eighteenth streets. 


It is comfortable, homelike, well 
managed, and very popular with our 
best class of English and Canadians. 
Its great prototype in Pall Mall was 
originated by Lord Castlereagh some 
sixty years ago, with aview to a resort 
for gentlemen who had resided or 
travelled abroad, as well as with a 
view to the accommodation of for- 
eigners, who, when properly recom- 
mended, receive an invitation for the 
period of their stay. The club here 
was founded with substantially simi- 
lar aims and views. One of the rules 
of the Loudon club directs: ‘* That no 
person be considered eligible to the 
Travellers’ Club who shall not have 
travelled out of the British islands to 
a distance of at least five hundred 
miles.” 

On the southwest corner of Fifth 
avenue and Fifteenth street the Man- 
hattan Club owns and occupies a build- 
ing fronting about fifty-two feet on the 
avenue, with a depth of one hundred feet 
on Fifteenth street, formerly owned by 
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the Parker estate, and then generally 
known as the Parker Mansion. The 
land is held under a Spingler lease, 
Perhaps the late John Van Buren had 
as much as any other person to do 
with the organization and establish- 
ment of this flourishing institution. 
He was for a long time its president. 
The Club, partly social and partly 
political, is in close sympathetic com- 
munion with the Democratic party, the 
principal leaders of which party, both 
in this city and throughout the State, 
are members of the association. The 
house is fitted up with great comfort 
and elegance. The cuisine is unsur- 
passed; the chef is one of the great 
lights of the culinary art, and formerly 
occupied the same position at the 
Union Club. August Belmont, the 
president of the Manhattan, has al- 
ways occupied in this city a prominent 
position as a leading Democratic poli- 
tician. The number of members is 
limited to six hundred. The initiatien 
fee is two hundred and fifty dollars, 
which includes dues to the first of Oc- 
tober next following. The yearly due 
is fifty dollars. 

Leaving Fifth avenue, a short walk 
down Fifteenth street and across 
Union Square brings us to the Century 
Club, the oldest artistic and literary 
club in the city, located on the north 
side of Fifteenth street, between 
Irving Place and Union Square. The 
club house is of brick, three stories 
high, fifty feet front, and stands on 
a piece of land fifty by one hundred. 

The property is owned by the Club, 
free and clear of all incumbrance. 
This organization springs from the 
social meetings of a group of artists, 
literary men, and lawyers, dating back 
to the year 1847. At the rotunda in 
the Park, then used as a gallery of 
art, now destroyed and almost forgot- 
ten, a committee, before appointed, 
reported the proposal ‘‘to form an 
association of gentlemen of the city of 
New York and its vicinity, engaged 
or interested in literature and the “ne 
arts, with a view to their advance- 
ment, as weil as the promotion of 
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social intercourse.” Forty-two per- 
sons, among them William Cullen 
Bryant, who for many years has oc- 
cupied the position of president, then 
accepted the plans and rules proposed. 
The name of ‘*The Century” was 
given to the new institution, partly 
in description of its intended limit as 
to numbers, partly in allusion to its 
hope of presenting in little ‘‘ the very 
form and pressure of the time ” among 
men of culture. The Club found its 
first modest accommodation in a suite 
of rooms in Broadway near Broome 
street, leaving thence to seek as quict 
a residence in Broome street, and re- 
turning again to Broadway, not far 
from Prince street, in 1850. Two 
years later it again migrated, settling 
this time in a whole house, though a 
small one, in Clinton Place. For six 
years it slowly gained in means and im- 
portance, until in 1858 it took its place 
among taxable property holders, by 
the purchase of the premises it now 
occupies, We are indebted to the able 
and elaborate reports of the secretary 
of the Club, A. R. Macdonough, Esq., 
for these interesting details. 

Its art gallery now contains about 
one hundred pictures and many en- 
gravings, casts, and busts, valued at 
over $26,000; the library numbers 
more than 1,500 volumes of special 
interest to art students. Three au- 
thors, the most eminent men of letters 
of the country, have held the presi- 
dency, Mr. Verplanck being chosen in 
1858, Mr. Bancroft in 1864, and Mr. 
Bryant, the present incumbent, in 
1868. In 1866 the number of mem- 
bers was definitely limited to five hun- 
dred, since which time an increase 
has more than once been decided 
against. The entrance fee is one hun- 
dred dollars; annual dues, thirty-six 
dollars, payable in advance, one-half 
on the first day of May and one-half 
on the first day of November in each 
year. There is a long list of candi- 
dates for admission awaiting vacan- 
cies. The Century, the Union, and 
the German Club in Forty-second 
street, are the only organizations own- 
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ing and occupying buildings in this 
city originally built for club-house 
purposes. Financially the Century is 
in a very strong position. It is free 
from debt and has a surplus in bank. 
By the Treasurer’s report for 1874 we 
find its total property, both real and 
personal, valued at $119,689.53. No 
card playing is allowed in the rooms 
of the Association, and betting of any 
kind is strictly prohibited. The Cen- 
tury Club is noted for its Saturday even- 
ings. On these occasions one is pretty 
sure of meeting some of our cleverest 
literary, artistic, and professional men. 

The Lotos Club occupies a four- 
story basement brick house, lot 25x100, 
in Irving Place, adjoining the Acade- 
my of Music. It was founded March 
15, 1870, and incorporated May 7, 
1873. Its aims and objects are similar 
to those of the Arcadian Club. The 
house is comfortably furnished, and 
has a pleasant, homelike look. On 
the basement or ground floor are the 
chief lounging room, fronting Irving 
Place; the reading room, where maga- 
zines and newspapers are kept, a 
somewhat gloomy apartment, being 
the middle room; the bar; and a cosy 
dining room inthe rear. Distinguish- 
ed strangers, sojourning in the city, 
are always welcome at the Lotos Club. 
The resident membership is limited to 
four hundred. 

The present location is hardly suita- 
ble for so important an organization. 
It is too remote from the great thor- 
oughfares of the city. Everything in 
the way of club life is centring on 
Fifth avenue, in the neighborhood of 
Madison square. There are no less 
than six clubs between Fifteenth aad 
Twenty-eighth streets: the Manhattan, 
the Travellers’, the Arcadian, the 
Union, the New York, and the Knick- 
erbocker. Fifth avenue is to New 
York what Pall Mali and St. James 
street are to London, or the Rue de la 
Paix to Paris. It is rapidly becoming 
the great centre for hotels, clubs, 
apartment houses, elegant retail trade, 
large fashionable carriage, piano, and 
other warchouses. 
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On the 12th of May, 1863, the 
Union League Club opened their first 
club house at No. 26 East Seventeenth 
street. In 1865 an act was passed to 
incorporate ‘‘the Union League Club, 
in the city of New York.” The Club 
was organized at a period of great de- 
pression during the late civil war, un- 
der the auspices of some of our most 
worthy and respected citizens, irre- 
spective of party. The condition of 
membership is absolute and unquali- 
fied loyalty to the Government of the 
United States, and every member 
pledges himself to do all in his power 
to carry out the primary objects of the 
Club, which are to discountenance, 
and rebuke by moral and social influ- 
ences, and by all proper means, both 
in public and in private, all disloyalty 
to the Federal Government, and to re- 
sist to the uttermost every attempt 
against the territorial integrity of the 
nation, Thoroughly patriotic and na- 
tional in all its objects and aims, this 
club, in equal measure, perhaps, with 
any other, affords those social and 
personal comforts which fill the large 
measure of club life; while in addi- 
tion, and unlike most other clubs, it 
makes annually an unselfish and en- 
lightened contribution from its trea- 
sury and its intelligence to the nobler 
cause of social and political reform. 
While the Club sympathizes political- 
ly with the Republican party, its pol- 
icy is to confine itself to the advocacy 
of sound principles rather than to take 
an active part on one side or the other 
in all the frequent contests between 
rival candidates for official places. 

The club house at present is located 
on the southeast corner of Madison 
avenue and Twenty-sixth street, cover- 
ing a plot fronting fifty feet on Madi- 
son avenue, with a depth of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet on Twenty- 
sixth street. The main building, 
built of brick, with marble trimmings, 
is four stories above the ground, a 
Mansard roof forming the top story. 
The rear part, two stories in height, 
contains the Union League theatre, or 
hall. The entrance to the club house 
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is on Twenty-sixth street, and leads 
into vast halls, ornamented with fine 
pieces of marble statuary and hung 
with beautiful engravings. 

No game for a wager of money and 
no game of cards whatever is allowed. 
The financial management of the Club, 
which has in the past made it dis- 
tinguished among institutions of a 
similar character, has produced the 
most satisfactory results. The early 
establishment of a building fund is a 
notable feature in the financial sys+ 
tem, All the surplus and unappro- 
priated funds remaining at the end of 
each and every year in the hands of 
the Treasurer are paid over by him fo 
the Trustees of the building fund. 

By the report of the Executive Gom- 
mittee, dated January 13, 1876, we 
find that a surplus of $16,000, de- 
rived from the income of the year 1875, 
had been added to the building fund, 
which consists to-day of $173,000 in 
U. 8. Bonds at par value, in currency 
over $200,000. By the original charter 
the Club was authorized to purchase 
and hold real estate necessary and pro- 
per for the purposes of its incorpora- 
tion, not exceeding in value $500,000, 
which has since been increased to 
$1,500,000. That the sagacious busi- 
ness men who are on the committee will 
take advantage of the present depressed 
state of real property to secure a site for 
a new club house is highly probable. 
The new home of the Union League 
Club, wherever located, will no doubt 
be an ornament to the city and a monu- 
ment for the future. 

The preseat club house was opened 
April 1, 1868. The lease expires May 
1, 1878. The fire of April 25, 1875, 
did very considerable damage to the 
main building. During a period of five 
months, while the premises were being 
repaired, the Club used the theatre 
wing in the rear on Twenty-sixth 
street. By the terms of the present 
lease the Club pays the taxes on the 


property. For the year 1875— 

The actual rental was.............se0- $13,896 44 
BN 5 06:56545460060604660088s0500008 4,842 60 
OD iiivivescesonnsenecesstesseete 1,594 82 
PU neceedes sridecovensinseet sens 20,323 86 





By the report of George Cabot Ward, 
Treasurer, dated January 13, 1876, for 
fae year ending December 31, 1875, 
we find— 

The whole amount of reccipts from all 


The number of resident members is 
hmited to one thousand. Initiation fee, 
o+sehundred dollars, annual dues, sixty 
dollars. Non-residents of the city of 
Kiew York may be elected members 
and classified separately as ‘*‘ Non-Resi- 
ent Members.” Non-resident mem- 
bers and officers of the army and navy 
and clergymen pay only half the regular 
admission fee and annuai dues. The 
present number on the roll, including 
alsent members, is 929 resident mem- 
wers, and 380 non-resident members. 
Presidents. 
Robert B. Winter. ... ....ccseccccess-cossees 1862 


Jonathan Sturges 
Charles H. Marshall 


Jackson S. Schultz 
William I, Hoppin 
Joseph H. Choate 

The New York Yacht Club is located 
jn the fine building on the southwest 
corner of Madison avenue and Twen- 
ty-seventh street. It occupies the 
whole of the second story, three rooms, 
elegantly furnished and commodiously 
fitted up. The room fronting on Madi- 
gon avenue, the principal lounging 
a»artment, contains magazines, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers. The walls are 
covered with nautical engravings, Over 
the mantelpiece hangs a portrait of 
the first commodore of the club (Com- 
modore Stevens). Under it is a model 
of the Sappho. The middle room con- 
tains writing tables and a good supply 
ef comfortable easy chairs and sofas, 
A portion of the third room is devoted 
to the bar. The club was organized 
at a meeting held on board the yacht 
Gimcrack, July 30, 1844. The owners 
ef the following yachts were present: 


Yachts. 
John @. Stevens 


Ge«rge L. Schuyler 
RT Mist 
Georg IE, cactint ou cacao ecwasenumell Petrel 
James M. Waterbury 
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Hamilton Wilkos was present at the 
meeting and one of the original mem- 
bers of the club. John C. Stevens was 
elected commodore. The first cruise 
under his command was to Newport, 
Rhode Island. The yachts sailed on 
August 2. Stopping at Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, New Haven, and 
Oyster Pond Point, they arrived at 
Newport August 5, leaving again for 
New York on the 11th. The first dinner 
under the flag was heid at Windust’s 
in New York March 17, 1845. The 
first trial of speed between the yachts 
came off July 17, 1845. The first club 
house was a modest cottage at the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, for the gra- 
tuitous use of which the Club was in- 
debted to the liberality of Messrs. 
Stevens. Here the Club remained till 


the spring of 1868, when they bought 
on Staten Island a large roomy cottage 
surrounded by two acres of land, slop- 
ing down to the water—situated about 
one mile this side of the Narrows. 
This charming spot, from which one 


sees every vessel coming into the port 
of New York, served them as a home 
till November, 1872, when they moved 
to the city and opened their present 
rooms. The New York Yacht Club 
was incorporated in 1865. 

The motto of the Club on its corpor- 
ate seal is, Nos Agimur Tumidis Velis. 
The New York Yacht Club may weil 
be proud of its record. No event in 
the annals of yachting has become 
more famous than the history of the 
plucky voyage across the Atlantic 
made by Commodore Stevens in the 
yacht America, and his subsequent 
challenge to all English schooner 
yachts, which was issued at Cowes in 
August, 1851. The challenge was, 
after some delay, accepted by Mr. 
Stevenson of the Titania. In the 
interval the America did not lie 
idle. She was entered for the Roy- 
al Yacht Squadron Regatta which 
came off on August 22, 1851, 
and gallantly carried off the Royal 
Yacht Squadron cup, which has ever 
since re‘aained on this side of the 
water, a standing challenge to all Eng- 
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lish yachts. The match between the 
America and Titania came off August 
28, 1851. The America was an easy 
winner. She was left in quiet posses- 
sion of her laurels, Another memor- 
able occurrence in the annals of the 
New York Yacht Club is the ocean 
yacht race for a purse of $80,000, each 
of the three competitors putting up 
$30,000. 

The schooners Henrietta, Fleetwing, 
and Vesta, a little over two hundred 
tons each, started from Sandy Hook, 
December 11, 1866, arriving at Cowes 
as follows: 

The Henrietta arrived in 13 days, 21 hrs., 55 min. 
The Fleetwing ” ae ee Be 

The Vesta ™ ee Re th 

This race at the time occupied a large 
share of public attention both in Eng- 
land and America. In 1869 the Sap- 
pho, W. P. Douglas owner, mace the 
shortest time acress the Atlantic which 
has yet been accomplished by a yacht, 
from New York to Queenstown in 12 
days, 9 hours, 36 minutes. The 
Dauntless, James Gordon Bennett own- 


er, made the same trip the same year 


in 12 days, 17 hours, 6 minutes. The 
present New York squadron is com- 
posed of about thirty-cight or forty 
schooners, twenty-two sloops, and nine 
steamers. There are between four 
hundred and sixty and five hundred 
members. The initiation fee is fifty 
dollars, the yearly dues twenty-five 
dollars. George L. Kingsland is com- 
modore. 

The American Jockey Club is located 
in the same building with the New 
York Yacht Club. It occupies the 
first floor as a reading room and li- 
brary. The offices and secretary’s room 
are inthe basement. August Belmont 
is president. The building belongs to 
A. C. Monson, and was by him origi- 
nally built for club purposes, 

The Army and Navy Club was organ- 
ized April 14, 1871; incorporated 
June 7, 1872. Its object, as declared 
by the constitution, is to promote so- 
cial intercourse among its members, to 
provide them with the conveniences of 
a club house, to establish and main- 
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tain a library devoted to military and 
naval subjects, and a collection of mil- 
itary and naval trophies, and to ex- 
tend hospitality to officers of the army 
an‘ navy of the United States, and of 
other countries. Its namesake, the 
Army and Navy Club, London, was 
opened 1851, in the magnificent build- 
ing, Pall Mall corner of St. George 
street, erected by the Club at a cost of 
$455,000. It is particularly noted for 
its superb morning room, with arched 
windows, and mirrors forming arcades 
and vistas innumerable, as well as fer 
the grand stone staircase leading to 
the library and the reading rooms, 
Our New York republican Army and 
Navy Club is for the present more 
modestly lodged in the commodious 
house 28 West Thirtieth street, cast of 
and near Broadway. The number of 
resident members is limited at one 
thousand. To be eligible for admis- 
sion it is required that the candidate 
be a commissioned officer of the army, 


the navy, or the marine corps of the » 


United States, or that he should have 
served as a commissioned officer in the*® 
military or naval service of the United 
States, and have been honorably dis- 
charged from such service; and shall 
not at any time have borne arms 
against the United States, or in any 
manner aided disloyalty thereto. Since 
May 4, 1875, well known civilians, 
whose connection with the army and 
navy makes their association desirable, 
may be admitted at the discretion of 
the Committee of Management, to a 
number not exceeding two hundred, 
Initiation fee, fifty dollars. Annual 
dues for resident members, fifty dollars. 
No yearly dues are exacted from offi- 
cers of the army or navy stationed out- 
side the limits of the city of New York 
or Brooklyn. 

The affairs of the Club are control- 
led by a committee of fifteen mana- 
gers, consisting of resident members 
elected by the Club. The committee 
annually elect from its members the 
officers of the Club. For the year 1876 
Major General W. 8. Hancock was 
elected president, 
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The so-called gentler sex have al- 
ways been inimical to clubs. The ob- 
jection that the neglect of female so- 
ciety is incidental to club life is net 
borne out by facts. Both here and 
abroad the larger clubs are rarely 
crowded till after such hours of the 
evening as are usually devoted to 
visits, the opera, the theatre, and so- 


TO LOVE, TO FORGET, AND TO DIE. 
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cial entertainments. Man is drawn to- 
ward woman by a mysterious power 
far greater than that which causes the 
magnetic needle to point steadfastly 
toward the North Pole. In cultivated 
communities the social ease and free- 
dom from restraint of club life will 
never militate against the refined 
charm of female society. 


An OL_p New YorgEER. 








TO LOVE, TO FORGET, AND TO DIE. 





Y the populous land on the lonesome sea, 
Lo ! these were the gifts of the gods to men— 
Three miserable gifts, and only three : 
To love, to forget, to die—and then ? 


To love in peril and in bitter-sweet pain, 
And then, forgotten, lie down and die : 
One moment of sun, whole seasons of rain, 
Then night is rolled to the door of the sky. ( 


To love? To sit at her feet and to weep : 

To climb to her face, hide your face in her hair; 
To nestle you there like a babe in its sleep, 

And, too, like a babe, to believe—it cuts there. 





To love? ’Tis tosuffer. ‘‘ Lie close to my breast, 
Like a fair ship in haven, O darling,’’ I cried. 
** Your round arms outreaching to heaven for rest 
Make signal to death.”” . . . Death came, and love died. 


To forget ? To forget, mount horse and clutch sword, 
Take ship and make sail to the ice-prisoned seas, 

Write books and preach lies ; range lands ; or go hoard 
A grave full of gold, and buy wines—and drink lees : 


Then die ; and die cursing, and call it a prayer ! 
Is earth but a top—a boy god’s delight, 
To be spun for his pleasure while man’s despair 
Breaks out like a wail of the damned through the night ? 


Sit down in the darkness and weep with me 
On the edge of the world. So love lies dead, 
And the earth and the sky and the sky and the sea 
3eem shutting together as a book that is read. 


Yet what have we learned ? We laughed with delight 
In the morning at school, and kept toying with all 
Time’s silly playthings. Now, wearied ere night, 
We must ery for dark-mother, her cradle the pall. 
Joaquin MILues. 
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66 T IS head doesn’t seem at all 

s turned by the way in which 
the women run after him,” was de- 
clared of Mr. Erroll Thurlowe in about 
the third year succeeding his gradua- 
tion at Harvard; and it must be ad- 
mitted that few young gentlemen 
in what we call polite New York 
circles had their tables more heavily 
laden with dainty notes of invitation 
to dinner, ball, kettledrum, and in- 
deed every thinkable festivity. 

Beyond doubt Erroll bore his great 
popularity with a very equanimous 
quietude. He was aman of no mark- 
ed intellectual gifts, admirable spirits, 
and charming manners, especially with 
women. Certain people roundly stated 
that he possessed little of what we 
mean by character; that he lacked 
mental sinew, and was prone to bend 
far too pliantly before the pressure of 
events; that he would never have 
taken up arms against any large num- 
ber of troubles, far from a whole sea 
of them; that, in brief, he would have 
won the name of over-ductile and un- 
energetic if his great inherited fortune 
had not charitably covered these and 
all minor faults. 

But such commentators on Erroll’s 
character might have added that na- 
ture had given him a “large heart, 
which his large fortune had somehow 
never yet managed to lessen, and that 
if his habitual sweet temper sometimes 
suggested a certain weakness, it now 
and then won an esteem and friendly 
lealty of the sort that no bank-notes 
can purchase. 

Erroll was born of a family that held 
itself in high account among that self- 
created and somewhat indecfinable 
body, our New York aristocracy. His 
mother was his only living parent. 
She had been a Van Dusenvender, and 
generally told you this valuable fact 
whenever she had the remotest suspi- 
cion that you did not already possess 


it. She had a truly noble presence, 
her nose being a pronounced aquiline, 
and her hair plenteous, but almost 
wholly white. In her day it was said 
that she had been a great heart-break- 
er. Her clothes were always of some 
heavy black stuff which looked neith- 
er precisely silk nor satin, and which 
hung about her majestic figure with a 
peculiar stateliness, She had an idea 
that Erroll ought to make something 
princely in the way of an alliance, 
In truth my Lady Thurlowe was a 
handsome, imposing old snob, She 
would have been for Erroll to make a 
European tour of matrimonial inspec- 
tion among all eligible Hohenzollerns 
and Hapsburgs of the softer sex. Per- 
haps this solid confidence in the mil- 
lions of her only child has a stronger 
flavor of Worldly wisdom than would 
at first appear. 

Judge of Mrs. Thurlowe’s indignant 
surprise when she discovered that Er- 
roll showed pronounced symptoms of 
falling in love with one of his late fa- 
ther’s poor relations, a certain Miss Sy- 
billa Knight. In her loneliness Mrs. 
Thurlowe had solicited the compan- 
ionship of the orphaned Sybilla, and 
now, at too late an hour, she perceived 
her folly. Why had she not realized 
earlier the delightful pays du tendre 
which Sybilla’s fair face was spreading 
before her son? No wonder that Er- 
roll showed inclinations to walk amid 
such a Paradise. Miss Knight had 
regular statuesque features and great, 
softly luminous eyes that were a love- 
ly lustrous medium between blue and 
gray. She could toss her head very 
imperiously if so minded, and soon 
gave her protectress the most salient 
reasons for believing that she was no 
saint. She had once had a right 
stormy time with Mrs. Thurlowe, whe 
had showed her a more patronizing 
manner than she cared, in spite of be- 
ing nearly penniless, to receive; and 
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it must be admitted that Sybilla came 
off with flying colors from this hot 
contest, and that Mrs. Thurlowe al- 
ways afterward treated her with con- 
siderable undoubted respect. 

Possibly it was a wholesome mem- 
ory of the past that now prevented 
Mrs. Thurlowe, when she became well 
convinced of her son’s attachment, 
from attacking its high-spirited ob- 
ject. As things were, she suffered in 
silence. A poor relation of his late 
father’s! What a matrimonial sacri- 
fice for Erroll to commit! His Van 
Duser vender alliance had been for the 
senior Mr. Thurlowe a union of vast 
wealth and unimpeachable Knicker- 
bocker birth. But this marriage had 
ne such raison d’étre. Mrs. Thurlowe, 
doubtless afraid of Sybilla, began to 
think of a passionate appeal to her 
sen, 

A certain circumstance prevented 
this course. One evening she and Sy- 
billa were at the opera, and Erroll, 
who had accompanied them, remained 
away during two whole acts from his 
mother’s box. Both ladies had been 
the recipients of considerable atten- 
tion from the ordinary operatic gal- 
lant (that tbiquitous faultlessly clad 
gentleman, now old and now young, 
whe murmurs elegant commonplaces 
no less while Amina is going over the 
perilous bridge with her candle than 
while the chorus is acquitting itself 
most uninterestingly); but Mrs. Thur- 
lowe’s attention was not so much 
taken up by these sleek devotees that 
she should fail, presently, to observe 
Erroll’s long absence. ‘‘Have you 
any idea where Erroll is?” she at 
length asked of Sybilla. 

There came a slight blush upon the 
young lady’s face as she serenely an- 
swered, ‘‘Is not that he in the box 
nearly opposite our own ?” 

Mrs. Thurlowe saw the blush. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I am sure it is,” exclaimed a cer- 
tain blonde-whiskered little nomad, 
who had visited perhaps half the boxes 
in the horseshoe. ‘He's talking to 
that beautiful Miss Cavendish. He 
seems simply wrapt up—and so does 
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she, for that matter. She only gave 
me a nod when I came in and a nod 
when I went out. Mrs. Cavendish 
was quite nice, however, so I felt con- 
soled.” 

The nomad here proceeded to say 
numerous unpleasant things of both 
Mrs. Cavendish and her daughter. 
Sybilla and Mrs. Thurlowe listened 
rather intently, though they had heard 
a great deal of it before. The truth 
was, however, that the fashionable 
people among whom Mrs. Cavendish 
and her one handsome child had sud- 
denly appeared, knew nothing to the 
discredit of either. It was generally 
understood that they were western 
people who had lived abroad for many 
years, and who had brought, on com- 
ing to New York, certain rather influ- 
ential letters. That they had gotten 
themselves quite successfully among 4 
certain ultra fashionable and ultra 
snobbish clique was an undisputed 
fact. 

Nor could the extreme beauty of 
Miss Dora Cavendish admit much ques- 
tion. She was blonde, fragile, ether- 
eal. She had eyes of a heavenly bril- 
liancy, and hair of abundant golden * 
waviness—hair that seemed to crown 
her mobile, oval face like a soft, self- 
luminous mist. During the present 
winter she had had a great many dev- 
otees. Mrs. Cavendish, it was said, 
meant that she should make a great 
match. She herself was a plump bru- 
nette, small of stature, indubitably 
past fifty, who bore not the slightest 
resemblance to her daughter. In pub- 
lic at least she appeared to worship 
Dora. Miss Cavendish had obtained 
the name of odd and wildly capricious 
after a month or so in New York soci- 
ety. Some people affirmed that she 
had deep and strong tendencies to- 
ward fastness, which were restrained 
at great cost of effort by maternal ce- 
ercion. 

Whether maneuvring or not in the 
interests of her daughter, it is certain 
that on this special evening at the op- 
era Mrs. Cavendish contrived to keep 
everybody who entered her box while 
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Erroll Thurlewe talked with Dora 
wholly occupied by her own conversa- 
tional attractions. It was done with 
much graceful tact, but it was done 
nevertheless. Erroll had never before 
shown Dora Cavendish anything like 
marked attention. Doubtless he lin- 
gered beside her to-night from no 
other motive than that which would 
érdinarily actuate any man in the pro- 
longed contemplation of a very beau- 
tiful woman who rather smiles upon 
him than otherwise. Without being 
engaged to his cousin Sybilla, Erroll 
was certainly on the verge of asking 
that young lady to marry him; and it 
should be said, if only in common jus- 
tice, that while he anticipated her full 
favor, it was with a surety that some- 
thing much higher than worldly rea- 
sons would prompt the acceptance of 
his suit. 

When he returned to his mother’s 
bex, the opera was nearly over; a so- 
prano in white satin was melodiously 
trying to alter the dictum of a stony- 
hearted bass. Sybilla looked round at 
her cousin with a very pretty smile, 
and a little later, when the curtain 
had fallen, she thanked him with a 
somewhat excessive cordiality for put- 
ting on her wrap. 

‘*Well, Erroll, we didn’t expect 
you,” declared his mother, ‘‘ until you 
had at least placed your charmer in 
her carriage.” 

‘*Pray, go back if you prefer,” sud- 
denly begged Miss Sybilla, with great 
sweetness. ‘‘Here comes Mr. Lorri- 
mer for me, and Aunt Maria has Mr. 
Gordon.” The last named gentleman 
was already present, but Sybilla spoke 
too low for him to hear. Erroll level- 
led upon her face a surprised, search- 
ing look. A moment later the Mr. 
Lorrimer in question arrived at the 
door of the box. Erroll moved away. 
It is a fact that he very soon afterward 
found himself with the Cavendishes, 
and also that Mrs. Cavendish, in her 
serene style, managed instantly, yet 
effectually, to destroy the hopes of a 
certain bald-headed gentleman, in a 
white waistcoat and gold eye-glass, 
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who no doubt had every reason to ex- 
pect that Miss Dora was to leave the 
Academy on his arm. 

Erroll not only put the lovely Dora 
into her carriage, but promised to go 
and see her the following evening. 
It was Mrs. Cavendish who gave the 
invitation. ‘‘Do drop in upon us,” 
she said, ‘‘ We shall be quite alone, 
you know, for everybody is going to 
the great ball at Mrs, L——’s, where 
we, who gre such strangers in New 
York, have not been asked; and you, 
of course, can go afterward.” 

Erroll spent the following evening, 
from eight till eleven, at the Caven- 
dishes’ cosy little basement house. 
He found the ladies together in a 
small reception room just off the 
hall. Dora was dressed in rose-colored 
silk of an almost shadowy thinness, 
that floated about her delicate figure 
in countless airy furbelows. Her ex- 
quisite face made Erroll think of a Fra 
Angelico Madonna. There was a fig- 
ured screen just behind the sofa on 
which she sat, and against its brilliant 
blue background her negligent gold- 
en hair showed with charming effect. 
Mrs. Cavendish was presently called 
away by the arrival of some gentlemen 
visitors, who were shown upstairs into 
the drawing-room. 

But as these gentlemen passed the 
door of the little reception room one 
of them was keen-eyed enough to 
catch, through its half-closed aperture, 
a brief though convincing glimpse of 
Erroll’s face. Now it must be nan 
rated of this gentleman that he after- 
ward went to the ball at Mrs, L——'s 
which we have already heard Mrs, 
Cavendish mention; and also that he 
was meddlesome enough (cr perhaps 
mischievous would be the better word) 
to make one of a small admiring group 
that surrounded Sybilla, and to mur- 
mur in her ear a piece of secretly har- 
rowing intelligence. 

Perhaps if Dora Cavendish had not 
been such an extraordinary beauty, 
Sybilla’s fears and pangs, poor girl, 
would greatly have lacked their pres- 
eat force. As it was she behaved, on 
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next seeing Erroll, in what should be 
called a slightly demoralized manner. 
When he appeared at her side she was 
by turns glowingly pleasant and freez- 
ingly imperious. She told her cou- 
sin at one moment, with a brilliant 
smile, that no less than six ladies had 
inquired for him that evening; and a 
moment later she refused to dance 
with him, almost immediately after- 
ward accepting some one else as a part- 
ner. Erroll was enough in love with 
her to begin by being bewildered and 
end by being furious at her conduct. 
For the next week it is a truth that 
they were barely on speaking terms. 

And during this week Erroll saw 
much of Dora Cavendish. On one oc- 
casion Mrs. Cavendish gave a little 
theatre-p»rty, to which he was invit- 
ed; on another, it was a small dinner; 
again they met at a party and were 
cornered together for two or three 
hours. With Erroll the attraction was 
partly a sense of Dora’s fresh fascinat- 
ing naiveté, partly admiration of her 
transcendent beauty, partly a feeling 
of utter loss and loneliness because of 
the estrangement between himself and 
Sybilla, and partly the strong though 
unsuspected influence of Mrs, Caven- 
dish’s volition, 

He had become very intimate with 
Dora. He had begun to perceive that 
she was wretchedly unhappy. He had 
also made the discovery that filial love 
did not rank among her character- 
istics. Now and then she astonished 
him with a certain worldly, jaded man- 
ner of speaking that contrasted most 
ill with her youth. Sometimes the 
thought would flash across him that 
she had lived no bread-and-butter ex- 
istence through those past foreign 
years. 

One evening he went there and 
found her in a strange, petulant, half- 
morbid, half-hysterical mood. As 


usual, they occupied the small recep- 
tion room. Between this and the ad- 
jacent dining room hung a massive 
blue curtain, which had recently ap- 
peared there in addition to other effect- 
ive features of ornamentation through- 
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out the apartment. Erroll took occa- 
sion, before long, to notice these new 
prettinesses. ‘* That curtain improves 
matters vastly,” he said. 

Dora gave a queer little laugh. ‘‘I 
hope mamma isn’t listening behind it,” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ How she’d take me 
to task for all the wild odd things 
I've been saying!” She suddenly 
rose and reseated herself at quite a 
distance from Erroll in a most loung- 
ing and distrait attitude. ‘‘I wonder 
what it is that makes us afraid of peo- 
ple,” she abruptly said, looking steadi- 
ly into her companion’s face—‘‘ mor- 
tally afraid, I mean, so that we are— 
are led by the nose while loathing our- 
selves for being so led. But never 
mind my nonsense. I don’t see why 
you’ve put up with it for so long.” 

Erroll came over and took a chair 
close at her side. ‘‘I perceive plain- 
ly,” he said, with great sympathy of 
tone, ‘‘that something has made you 
very unhappy to-night. What is it?” 

Dora covered her face with both 
hands, then rapidly uncovered it. 
Erroli now saw that the surpassing 
brilliancy of her eyes came from the 
moisture of unshed tears, ‘‘ Unhappy 
to-night!” she burst forth. ‘‘No 
more so to-night than always! Have 
you talked with me so much and not 
discovered that I’m wretchedly miser- 
able ?” 

Something in her tones and mien 
touched Erroll with the power of a 
great pathos. ‘‘I have talked with 
you enough,” he exclaimed, ‘‘to feel 
myself your friend.” He drew nearer, 
and took, with an instinctive impulse 
of deep pity, one of her frail white 
hands in one of his own, pressing it 
very warmly. “I wish you would 
make me your friend,” he went on, with 
much kindly vehemence. ‘‘ Doubtless 
I might be this to considerable pur- 
pose.” Dora’s eyes fixed themselves 
appealingly on his face, and her beauti- 
ful liptrembled. ‘‘ No, no,” she mur- 
mured, with a great break in her 
voice. ‘‘It is forbidden—and yet I 
have never met one toward whom all 
possible friendly impulses tended with 
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I know that you could 


” 


more strength. 
feel for my unhappy life; I know 

Her voice died away in one short 
sob. Erroll was still hoiding her 
hand when she suddenly dropped her 
head upon his shoulder and burst into 
tears. Scarcely aware of his act, and 
animated chiefly by compassionate 
feeling, Erroll let his arm steal about 
her waist. As he did so, a slight rust- 
ling sound, not far away, made him 
look in the direction of the massive 
curtain. Mrs. Cavendish was stand- 
ing at alittle distance in front of it, 
her small, plump figure informed with 
an august dignity and her black eyes 
sparkling as with delighted discovery. 
She gave a most accentuated cough as 
Erroll’s look met her face, and came 
slowly forward. Meanwhile Dora had 
perceived her presence, had turned 
quite white, and had put herself into 
an attitude of alarmed constraint. 

‘*T suppose that I appear at a very 
malapropos moment,” Mrs, Cavendish 
now began to murmur. She seemed 
for a slight while emotionally imped- 
ed from continuing. Her voice now 
shook as she progressed. ‘‘ This is a 
great surprise to me, but a great joy 
as well. I have not known you long, 
Mr. Thurlowe, but there is no one to 
whom I would more gladly confide my 
darling Dora's future.” By this time 
Mrs. Cavendish’s arms were about 
Dora, who sat cold, pale, and irrespon- 
sive. She smiled very brilliantly as 
she looked at Erroll. ‘‘I give my 
consent before it is asked,” she went 
on; and then, abruptly addressing her 
daughter, ‘‘ My dear,” she exclaimed, 
‘*T hate to see tears on your cheeks, 
but I cannot doubt that happiness 
alone has caused them.” 

From the very first it had seemed to 
Erroll that an ill hid triumph glittered 
in this woman’s eyes; that ‘‘I have 
caught you” had stamped itself on 
every hard, calm feature of her dusk 
face. For several days he had grown 
utterly to distrust her, and Dora’s 
recent words had by no means lessened 
this feeling. But now he looked 
toward Dora as though expectant that 
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she would explain his and her own 
position. To his astonishment, Dora 
merely drooped her eyes when they 
met his look. Erroll rose precipitate- 
ly, and as he did so Mrs. Cavendish 
left off being affectionate to Dora, 
and quietly faced him. 

She seemed clad ina kind of martial 
amiability, an awful blandness. ‘* You 
have won a lovely wife, Mr. Thur- 
lowe,” she said, ‘‘though, perhaps, I 
have no right to tell you this.” 

Erroll felt half paralyzed by the 
strange commandant personality of 
this woman, but it is quite possible 
that some very decided demurrer trem- 
bled on his lips. Mrs. Cavendish, 
however, suddenly turned from him and 
opened the door leading from the re- 
ception room to the outer hall. She had 
doubtless heard a servant admitting 
some guests, as it was still a rather 
early hour in the evening. 

Two gentlemen stood in the hall. 
She went forward with a beaming 
mien, ‘‘Were you going up into the 
drawing-room?” she asked. ‘* You 
might just as well join Mr. Thurlowe 
in here.” The guests both entered a 
moment later. Erroll knew them 
both, and while he was greeting them 
Mrs. Cavendish again spoke with 
even-voiced tranquillity. ‘‘I have a 
great piece of news for you, gentle- 
men,” she said. Erroll inwardly 
shuddered as she went on: ‘Mr. 
Thurlowe and my daughter have — 
what are the old romantic words ?— 
plighted their troth to each other. 
Pray give them your congratulations.” 

Erroll felt that the color was hotly 
rising toward his temples. He wasina 
mental whirl. Itseemed as if some 
numbing touch had been laid upon his 
will-power. We have already learned 
that there were people who believed 
him more or less feeble in character. 
These would now have had warrant- 
able occasion for vaunting their per- 
ceptive skill. 

An immensely decisive moment had 
come. One of the newly arrived 
gentlemen went up to Dora and one 
to Erroll. Dora’s congratulator was 
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hidden from Erroll by his own. He 
heard the words, ‘‘My most sincere 
congratulations, Thurlowe.”’ 

He saw 1 proffered hand. 

Somehow his eyes wandered toward 
Mrs. Cavendish’s face. . . . She 
was no longer smiling; her lips met in 
one severe line; her black eyes were 
shining with a hard brightness and 
fixity. 

Poor Erroll! It occurred to him after- 
ward that he had been magnetized. 
But the truth is simply that he failed 
in being what we call equal to the sit- 
uation—one, by the by, tremendous 
enough in its way. There was the 
proffered hand. Tle took it. 

What happened after this seemed 
to him a sort of ugly dream. Dora 
sat almost speechless, and looked 
chilled to stone. The room presently 
became intolerable to Erroll. He 
wanted to be alone and think over 
coolly, if possible, what had passed. 
He rose, pleaded an engagement some- 
where, and bade everybody a hasty 
good night. Mrs. Cavendish’s plump 
hand, when he took it, seemed to him 
like the flesh of a snake. 

“*T think that Erroll appears quite 
odd and depressed,” declared Mrs, 
YVhurlowe, two days later, to Sybilla, 
Ever since a certain evening at the 
opera Mrs. Thurlowe had been pos- 
sessed of a slow-growing hope that 
some decided difference would occur 
between her son and his cousin. The 
past few days had nearly convinced 
her that such positive estrangement 
must have taken place. Sybilla her- 
self had been pale and silent for hours, 
only answering with absent monosyl- 
lables her kinswoman’s questions re- 
garding a certain party to which she 
had gone on the previous evening 
without Mrs. Thurlowe. 

Sybilla now gave a cold little laugh. 
‘*Odd and depressed ?” she repeated. 
‘*T don’t know why he should strike 
you in that way. Unless he suffers,” 
she suddenly added, ‘‘ from a sense ef 
shame at his own conduct,” 

Mrs. Thurlowe began to bristle. 
She lifted a hand toward one of her 


white front-puffs, and smoothed it 
majestically. ‘‘ His conduct, Sybilla? ” 

Sybilla Knight rose and came over 
to where Mrs. Thurlowe was sitting. 
She laid her hand on the old lady’s 
shoulder, looked her steadily in the 
face, and said: 

‘*T have been dreading to tell you 
all day, for I knew you didn’t know. 
Erroll has engaged himself to that 
Cavendish girl. Everybody was talk- 
ing of it last night. I—I felt like 
dropping through the floor when they 
asked me questions about it. Mr. 
Gardiner says that he congratulated 
him the other evening in Dora Caven- 
dish’s own presence, and that her 
mother——” 

But Sybilla was compelled to pause 
by reason of there being enough agi- 
tation on Mrs. Thurlowe’s part to 
make it seem that she was about faint- 
ing away. When Erroll arrived home 
at a late hour that afternoon, he was 
immediately sent for by his mother, 
whom he found supine and in close 
nearness to a salts-bottle. Sybilla 
stood in the shadow of a heavy- 
curtained window, at some distance 
away, but Erroll saw her the moment 
he entered the room. He went through 
the interview that followed with a 
kird of dogged solemnity of manner. 
He admitted his engagement; he also 
admitted his culpability in having al- 
lowed the world to know of that en- 
gagement before his own mother. 
But he dealt in no excuses, was the 
exact antipodes of a pleader for pardon, 
and became exasperatingly wordless 
whenever he had an _ opportunity. 
Mrs. Thurlowe would perhaps have 
shown a much more thrillingly tragic 
manner if she had not suddenly be- 
come fearful of her son’s sanity. ‘‘I 
know he’s out of his mind,” she de- 
clared to Sybilla (whose figure, with 
its face averted from both speakers, 
had not once moved until Erroll’s 
exit); ‘‘and in that case something 
ought to be done to get him away 
from those dreadful creatures, who 
may be the lowest kind of adventur- 
esses.” Mrs, Thurlowe now thought of 
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her son’s once hated marriage to 
Sybilla, and gave a great regretful 
moan. It is true that all human 
joys and griefs undergo marvellous 
changes through inter - comparison. 
‘*Oh, Sybilla,” the poor lady bleated, 
**don’t you think that you could do 
something ?” 

But Sybilla apparently did not think 
so. She left the room very soon, just 
as Erroll was leaving the house. He 
slammed the hall door right violently 
after him, as though he were much an- 
gered. Sybilla asked herself, guess- 
ing that it was he whose departure she 
heard, what justification he had for 
feeling a shadow of anger? Was not 
she the one to play the high-handed 
part? Had he not shamelessly led her 
to believe ? 

But never mind what he had led her 
to believe, Sybilla concluded. She 
would drive away all thought of him. 
Going to her own room, it must be re- 
corded of poor Sybilla that she follow- 
ed no such course whatever. After 
spending perhaps the most lugubrious 
half hour of her life, she was informed 
by her maid that a lady was waiting 
down stairs to see her. The lady was 
young and very handsome. ‘Oh, 
ma’amselle, elle a les yeux et les che- 
veux vraiement angéliques,” declared 
Marie, who had been in the hall when 
the butler admitted this charming crea- 
ture, and who had afterward given 
her a good stare through the door 
crack on hearing that she would send 
up no name. 

Sybilla was wondering who the vis- 
itor could be, when suddenly a strange 
look crossed her face. She went down 
stairs a very short time afterward and 
was soon in the presence of Dora Cav- 
endish. 

Both women knew each other per- 
fectly by sight. In the same circles 
where Dora was a kind of brilliant 
comet, Sybilla was a tranquil fixed 
star. Erroll Thurlowe’s kinswoman, 
however, now made no sign that she 
knew his fiancée. She waited placid- 
ly (at least from an outside point of 
view) for the other to address her. 

16 
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Tiis Dora did with the abruptest of 
plunges. ‘‘I’m Dora Cavendish,” she 
burst forth, all low-voiced and rapid- 
speaking excitement. ‘‘I’m sure you 
must know all about me and—and 
about it too. By iI mean the engage- 
ment to your cousin—for I’ve heard he 
was your cousin a few times removed. 
I suppose he’s told yourself and your 
mother something about how it came to 
happen so suddenly. Now will you 
please inform me what he said ?” 

‘* Nothing on this subject,” return- 
ed Sybilla with sternest tones. ‘He 
has left it for the world to tell us the 
little which we know.” 

Dora’s lovely eyes searched Sybilla’s 
face. They seemed to ask determin- 
edly, ‘‘ Are you telling me the truth ?” 
A moment later she had taken several 
steps nearer Sybilla. ‘‘ Look at me,” 
she exclaimed; ‘‘look at me well. I 
know you think that I’ve been playing 
my cards artfully to get him, and I 
want you to see that I'm not afraid of 
meeting your look while I deny it. [ 
am an honest girl, Miss Knight, though 
heaven knows that I’ve had enough 
bad training in my life to prevent my 
ever being one.” Dora’s voice quiv- 
ered just here, and tears besieged her 
shining eyes. ‘‘My worst fault is my 
cowardice, I've cringed all my life to 
the mother who would love that I 
should be as cruel and unprincipled as 
herself. But now I won’t be a coward 
any longer!” Dora clenched both her 
little gloved hands. ‘‘ You're his cou- 
sin and his friend, and you love him 
well enough to save him, I feel sure.” 

Sybilla’s clear-chiselled face was 
very pale. ‘‘ Save him ?” she repeated. 

‘*Yes,” rushed Dora at headlong 
speed. ‘‘ From my mother’s ciutches. 
You can if you will. Go to her and 
say the truth. It’s this: ‘ You sprang 
a most disgraceful trap on Erroll Tiur- 
lowe. You played eavesdropper be- 
hind a certain curtain, and when you 
knew that he had made a sweet and 
disinterested offer of friendship to 
your daughter, taking her hand in his 
from none but a friendly impulse, and 
that she bad behaved like enough of a 
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baby to cry on his shoulder, into the 
room you walked, and—and three min- 
utes later, I might say, you had two of 
your friends into the room as well, 
and were asking them, in the mildest, 
prettiest way, to give dear Dora and 
Mr. Thurlowe their congratulations.’ 
This is what you can tell her,” gallop- 
ed Dora, stopping a moment for breath. 
‘“‘This, and something more, Miss 
Knight. You could say to her that 
she’d made her daughter’s life a mis- 
ery ever since that daughter could 
think for herself, using her in Vienna 
and Paris as a bait to catch some mil- 
lionaire with. You could ask her 
what sort of entertainments were those 
that she used to give in Paris four 
years ago, where certain fine gentle- 
men lost so much money that they 
were spiteful enough to murmur their 
troubles in the ear of the police, and 
so it happened that Mrs. Dudley Greg- 
ory (as my estimable mamma _ then 
called herself) was arrested, but dis- 
charged for lack of proof. You could 
inquire’ if her real name wasn’t Jane 
Morison; if she hadn’t been a New 
Yorker by birth; gone to England as 
a kind of family governess years ago; 
married there a certain John Clotwor- 
thy, a rich sporting man who after- 
ward deserted her; wandered about 
the continent for years, living on her 
wits and the credulity of others, and 
often barely escaping legal rigors; 
forged, at length, the very letters 
which now make her received in New 
York, and——” 

**Stop !” exclaimed Sybilla, greatly 
excited, though wearing a kind of 
grand calmness. ‘‘ I must write down, 
if you please, some of these trifling 
items.” And she opened with a hand 
that tried hard to be steady a buhl 
cabinet standing at her side. 


On the following day, between 


twelve and one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, a certain lady visitor was received 
by Mrs. Cavendish in that very charm- 
ing little reception room, whose grace- 
ful appointments, including the beau- 
tiful blue curtain, we have already been 
privileged to admire. 
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The interview was an extremely long 
one. It lasted over two hours. Mrs. 
Cavendish’s elegant butler had superb 
opportunities for hearing from his 
high-bred mistress language of a pe- 
culiarly unrestrained character; though 
this simple chronicle would by no 
means suggest that any such opportu- 
nities were embraced by him. He 
might also have heard a quiet, vibrant, 
forceful-toned woman’s voice often an- 
swering Mrs. Cavendish’s turbulent 
words, though never loudly raised in 
doing so. 

If it was a pitched battle (and 
doubtless there is scant cause why it 
should not be called one), then surely 
Sybilla Knight came forth from it with 
loftily held standard, and left Mrs. Cav- 
endish, on quitting the house that 
morning, with defeat written on every 
line of her savage, flushed face. 

Sybilla went home, looking quite 
composed and not a little proud, and 
having ascended to her room with a 
very firm step, locked her door and at 
once became the victim of a mild ner- 
vous attack. 

Erroll dined away from home this 
evening, a3 he had dined on the pre- 
vious one. Mrs. Thurlowe appeared 
at the dinner table with an expression 
that would have done for Niobe, hav- 
ing her faithful salts bottle in easy 
reach, 

At about nine o’clock that same 
evening Erroll arrived home. He 
found the lower rooms of the house 
quite deserted. Remaining seated for 
a slight space in the drawing-room, he 
suddenly rose and rang for a servant; 
a little later he sent a request to Miss 
Sybilla that she would kindly give 
him a few moments’ conversation. 
The servant presently brought down 
an affirmative answer. 

Sybilla appeared perhaps five min- 
utes later. She looked as pale as mar- 
ble, and moved toward Erroll with an 
imperial haughtiness. 

‘*Sybilla,” Erroll began, quite wa- 
veringly, ‘‘I wish to thank you with 
all my soul. -‘‘I have been to see 
those people. Mrs. Cavendish told me 
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of what you had done. I—I owe you 
my liberty,” progressed poor Erroll, 
painfully conscious that this was by 
no means a very valorous sounding 
sentence. ‘‘I have not seen Dora this 
evening, but I have guessed that she 
has been to you and has put weapons 
in your hands. Is it not true ?” 

Sybilla curled her lip. ‘‘ As long as 
you are free, Erroll, why inquire about 
your precise means of liberation ?” 
This was said with queenly composure, 
but the next moment Sybilla had some- 
how gotten herself into something very 
like a rage. ‘‘It was truly a curious 
sort of scrape, this which you were 
caught in, and you'll excuse my say- 
ing that no man of notably strong char- 
ater” (Sybilla’s accentuations were 
here something prodigious) ‘‘ would 
have behaved with your utter weak- 
ness,” 

Erroll looked very meek. ‘‘ Sybil- 
la,” he began, ‘‘ there was no chance 
for a fellow at all. That old cat had 
me in her claws before I knew it. 
She——” 

‘Oh, no doubt you can joke about 
the matter now /*’ burst forth Sybilla, 
with a magnificent head-toss and a 
great, flounce of her robes. ‘‘ You’re 
safe, quite safe, though you did have 
to get awoman to rescue you !” 

‘Ah, Sybilla,” came the quick an- 
swer, ‘‘ you don’t know how it delights 
me to think that your help brought 
about the rescue. I always knew you 
loved me, but I have somehow never 
been so sure of it as now. I——” 

Erroll found himself interrupted by 
a loud, chilling laugh. Sybilla was 
facing him with eyes that flamed. She 
stamped her foot as she began to 
speak. ‘‘How do you dare to say 
that I love you?” she cried. ‘‘I 
don’t ! I couldn’t love a man who 
would put his arm round other girls’ 
waists and make believe it was friend- 
ship, not to speak of—of sitting still 
and letting her cry on his shoulder ! 
i—I couldn’t love a man without a 
spark of courage either. If you didn’t 
want to marry Dora Cavendish, why 
did you let that old wretch dispose of 
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you as though you were a—a bundle 
of goods? Why didn’t you show some 
manly spirit? Don’t answer,” cried 
Sybilla, quite wildly, at this point. 
‘*There’s nothing for you to say in 
your defense; there’s-——.” 

But the tears vetoed another syllable, 
and just as they filled poor Sybilla’s 
voice, with a kind of silencing gurgle, 
Erroll sprang forward and audaciously 
wrapped herinhisarms, ‘‘ You don’t 
mean what you say,” he whispered. 
‘*You do love me, although I’ve been 
weak and without the proper pluck; 
but we can’t all be great and noble and 
strong like you, Sybilla, dear.” After 
which happy thought in the way of 
artistic flattery, Sybilla’s agitation en- 
tered the classic realms of highest 
possible tragedy, so that several kisses 
may have been stolen without even the 
lachrymose sufferer’s knowledge. 

The friends of Erroll Thurlowe 
scarcely had time wholly to digest 
the intelligence of an honorable rup- 
ture between himself and Miss Caven- 
dish before they were called upon to 
learn of his eugagement to Sybilla 
Knight. Very soon afterward Mrs. 
Cavendish and her daughter vanished 
from their delightful little basement- 
house, to the regret of not a few con- 
firmed habitués. Nobody seemed to 
be aware whither they had flown. 
Woful facts were afterward discovered, 
and woful stories came out, explana- 
tory of the sudden flight. But doubt- 
less none of all the gossip-mongers 
knew the real truth, which was to be 
found in the following letter, received 
by Sybilla only two or three days after 
her stormy reconciliation with Erroll; 


‘*My Dear Miss Knicut: When I 
left you that morning, I had no idea but 
that mamma and I would continue liv- 
ing together, one the tyrant and one 
the slave, for years longer. But after 
her interview with you she became 
possessed by an idea that your mysteri- 
ous knowledge was somehow derived 
from me. You are probably aware 
what she is when she is angry; but 
believe it your own expericnce is little 
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enough compared to mine. She tried 
to make me confess day before yester- 
day. There are some black marks on 
my arm now, where her fingers gripped 
me. After this my mind was made 
up. I waited my first chance to get 
clear of the house, and succeeded in 
leaving it, leaving a note behind me 
as well. 

‘“‘T had no idea where to go. I 
thought of begging you to help me, 
for I was nearly without money, and 
always have been all through my life. 
Asif through a miracle, I came face 
to face, in the public streets, with a 
man whom I believed surely across 
the Atlantic. He was a Frenchman, 
M. Alphonse Delorge, who has asked 
me to marry him fifty times if once, 
and whose suit mamma always sneered 
at because he was not a millionaire. 
It seems I have always been designed 
for nothing but a millionaire. 

**T don’t think I ever cared much 
for Delorge in Europe, but when I 
met him yesterday I could have kissed 
his ugly face (he is very ugly) there in 
the street. Almost my first words, 
after I had shaken hands with him, 
were: ‘Delorge, will you marry me 
as soon as you can?’ This sounds 
very odd, of course; but if you were 
I, and had had a Delorge more or less 
asking you to marry him ail the time 
through a space of six or seven years, 
it would have seemed very natural, 
just as it did tome. The poor fellow 
came near bursting into tears when he 
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realized that I wasn’t joking. It was 
really a very affecting spectacle. He 
assured me that he had followed me 
to America, having found it intolera- 
ble on the other side without me. 
This also seemed very natural; he had 
followed us so much, you see, when 
we were in Europe. I am now Ma- 
dame Delorge. 

‘* And I hope that before long you 
will be Mrs. Erroll Thurlowe. I am 
sure that I read your secret that morn- 
ing. Don’t, for heaven’s sake, show 
any pique toward your poor cousin. 
Believe me, the poor thing wasn’t a 
bit to blame. Regard him simply as 
a brand from the burning (one which 
you have rescued), and—marry him, 
I am going straight to Paris, and if 
we ever meet there, I shall be very 
glad to see you; and that your own 
feelings will prove equally cordial is 
the sincere wish of 

“Dora DELoRGE.” 


It happened that Sybilla and Erroll 
were together when this letter was re- 
ceived, and that two pairs of eyes 
read it simultaneously. 

‘“*A brand from the burning,” Sy- 
billa presently repeated in odd tones. 
‘“*What an excellent name for you, 
Erroll. It suggests how scorched 
you were by the blaze of that girl’s 
beauty.” 


Erroll laughed. ‘‘ Never mind,” he 


exclaimed, kissing her, ‘*so long as 
you’ve consented to salve my burns,” 
EpGar Fawcert. 
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R. RUSKTN, in his ‘‘ Fors Clavi- 
wiles gera,” for February, 1875— 
one of those delightful and instructive 
letters which he publishes monthly 
“to the workmen and laborers of 
Great Britain,” and which so far as 
those to whom they are addressed are 
concerned might as well be written 
in Latin, instead of his generally ad- 
mirable English—holds up to scorn the 
goody-goody verses which are pub- 
lished nowadays for children. He is 
right there. Most of them are poor 
stuff; flimsy, shallow, ‘‘spoony,” sen- 
timental trash that a child with a re- 
spectable element of the old Adam in 
its composition must be ready to spew 
out of its mouth. He finds fault with 
them chiefly, however, because of 
their bad rhythm; in which he is right 
again. He regards good rhythm as 
having ‘‘a moral quality,” and he 
cites as one illustration of what he 
means by good rhythm the rhymes 
beginning: 
Dame Wiggins of Lee 
Was a worthy old soul, etc., 
which he again rightly says are ‘‘ rhyth- 
mical in a pleasant and exemplary de- 
gree.” It is comforting to have so 
good an authority in favor of such 
rhythm as, 
She hi:ld mice and rats 
In such anti-pa-thy 
That seven good cats 
Kept Dame Wiggins of Lee. 

But these exemplarily rhythmical 
verses he, with a candor which must 
have grieved him, confesses have their 
fine moral quality tainted by a plagiar- 
ism from ‘‘the classical ballad of 
King Cole.” If I had been by when 
Mr. Ruskin was writing, I think that 
I could have saved him a pang by 
showing him that the likeness between 
the two is that not of plagiarism, but 
ofimitation. And may not that which 
is classical be imitated; or why is it 
classical? With this exordium as to 


the dignity of my subject, I proceed 
to consider it directly. 

The ‘‘ ballad,” as we all know, is as 
follows: 

Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was he. 

He called for his pipe, 

And he called for his bowl, 

And he called for his fiddlers three. 

Who King Cole was history telleth 
not; and it possibly may be thought 
that even should another Niebuhr ap- 
pear he could not inform us upon this 
point; a:though, according to Sir 
Thomas Browne, ‘‘ what song the si- 
rens sang and which way the tower of 
Siloam fell” are points not impossible 
to be discovered. The skeptical old 
physician seems to have had an ink- 
ling of the powers to be developed by 
analytical criticism; although even 
he did not probably foresee that Mr. 
Froude would be able to show that 
King Henry VIII. was a model of all 
the manly virtues. And by the way, 
as to that worthy all my readers may 
not know a ‘“‘ballad” which is con- 
venient for reference upon the difficult 
and complex question as to the num- 
ber of his wives and how he disposed 
of them: 

Bluff Henry VIII. to six spouses was wedded. 
One died, two survived, two divorced, two be- 
headed. 

There it is as pat and as ser- 
viceable as ‘‘ Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember.” In the number of his wives 
that exccllent man had only half 
the number of the months; but as 
compensation he had more variety; 
for the months are of but three kinds, 
as to length at least. Think of the 
disgust of that royal martyr to matri- 
mony at finding after he had had two 
wives that ‘‘ all the rest ’ were of one 
sort. The poor man was saved at 
least from this trial of his constancy. 

To return to King Cole. We know 
as little of his identity as we do of 
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that of the lady or ladies who shared 
his royal bed; but I venture to say 
that at least the time when he lived, 
or if we must reluctantly confess that 
he was a myth, when he was supposed 
to have lived, may be determined by 
the internal evidence of this ballad. 
We are not helped indeed by the as- 
sertion that he was a merry old soul; 
for merriment, and even merriment 
united to oldness, is not a mark of 
any particular age. Nor does the fact 
that he called for his bowl help us 
much in our inquiry; the calling for 
bowls by merry old souls being a 
trait of manners which is of very 
wide diffusion through all the ages. 
And should it be suggested that the 
bowl in question was a washing bowl, 
this would prove to be one of those 
over-subtle efforts of criticism which 
bring it into disrepute. For although 
the invention of washing oneself must 
be of rather modern date in the eye of 
—let us say Mr. Darwin (blessed how- 
ever be the man who invented it, but 
it was probably a woman)—still to the 
simple and vulgar apprehension of 
common folk it is of very respectable 
antiquity. Even David, who wrote a 
very long time ago, says, ‘*‘ Moab is my 
wash-pot, over Edom will I cast my 
shoe.” Ample provision for ablution, 
ordinary or extraordinary, is here in- 
dicated ; for although Moab was small 
as a country, it was still of sufficient 
size to excite our wonder at its being 
used for toilet purposes. The weight 
of evidence must be regarded as being 
decidedly in favor of what some poets 
call ‘‘ the flowing bowl.” 

King Cole, however, is also repre- 
sented as calling for his pipe, and for 
his fiddlers three. The first named of 
these articles determines in one direc- 
tion the period within which this 
rhyme, or this ballad, as Mr. Ruskin 
calls it, was written, It was after Sir 
Walter Raleigh had introduced the 
custom of smoking tobacco into Eng- 
land. King Cole is represented as 


having been a tobacconist; that word 
having been at first applied, not to 
the sellers of tobacco, 


but to the 
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‘*takers ”’ of it, as they were called 
who smoked it. The elegant and 
cleanly practice of chewing it is a com- 
paratively iate refinement; as also is 
that other, common among the beaus 
of the last century, in apology for 
non-conformity to which fashion a 
blunt man once said, ‘‘ Sir, if the Lord 
had intended my nose for a dust-hole, 
he would have set it on my face with 
the open end up.” This ‘* ballad” of 
King Cole is, therefore, of no very 
great antiquity; but, like most of our 
old ballads, which are erroneously 
regarded as very ancient, was written 
after the Elizabethan period. 

King Cole’s third item of solace, 
however, brings the date of the 
rhymes, which so charmed Mr. Rus- 
kin’s ear, down to a still later period, 
probably to that of another merry 
monarch, King Charies II. He calls, 
not in a general way for fiddlers, but 
for ‘‘his fiddlers three.” This points 
to a time when royal and princely 
personages had bands of fiddlers in 
their service; some remarks as to 
which practice and as to the instru- 
ment thus brought into genteel society 
may help us to decide the important 
question as to the identity of King 
Cole. 

It was almost a thousand years ago 
that the fiddle or violin came into use 
among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
But although it is now acknowledged to 
be the king of all musical instruments, 
surpassing all others in tone, in ex- 
pression, in brilliancy, in the variety of 
style which it admits, although it now 
forms the body and staple of our or- 
chestras, the stringed quartet (first 
violin, second violin, viola, and vio- 
loncello) being the foundation of every 
score, although a great violin player 
now attains celebrity in the whole 
musical world, and fine violins are 
cherished as treasures, and in remark- 
able instances have histories, and, so 
to speak, pedigrees, like great paint- 
ings, it was for a long time regarded 
as a vulgar instrument, fit only for jig- 
playing at rustic merry-makings, or 
for the accompaniment to the per- 
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formances of jugglers and mounte- 
banks. The place of importance which 
it now holds, and from which, be- 
cause of its construction and its 
capacity, it can never be dislodged, 
was once occupied by the lute and 
the viol; the latter of which must 
not be confounded with the violin, 
treble, tenor,or bass—for the viola and 
violoncello are in fact, although not 
by descent, only larger violins, the 
former being a tenor and the latter a 
bass violin. 

Three hundred years have not 
passed since the violin began to rise 
from its original obscurity. When it 
was invented we do not know. Like 
most good things, Topsy included, it 
was not born; it ‘‘ growed.” It was 
gradually developed from some yet 
undiscovered germ, like, if we are to 
believe the Darwinites, the human 
creature whom it delights by express- 
ing his emotions and his sense of au- 
dible beauty with such unrivalled 
facility and power. It began when 
the first vibrating string was stretched 
across a@ resonant surface, which an- 
swered the double purpose of sounding 
board and support; rude examples of 
which are found even among the most 
barbarous peoples. This is the begin- 
ning of all stringed instruments; and 
from this the progress is divergent in 
two lines; one of which passes through 
the lyre, the harp, and the lute, and 
ends in the piano-forte, the other pass- 
ing through crwth, or crowd, and 
the violas in their various forms, and 
ending in the violin and the violon- 
cello. The distinctive characteristic 
of the violin family is that upon them 
the musical tone is produced by drawing 
a bow across the strings, and the vari- 
ous musical notes by the pressure of 
the player's fingers upon the strings at 
various intervals. It is this direct 


communication of the performer with 
the strings, both in the production of 
the musical vibration and in the stop- 
ping, as it is called, of the notes, which 
gives the instruments of the violin 
family their peculiar expressive power, 
and their unapproachable superiority. 
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It is the human touch upon the cord 
which makes its tone so touching, 
which gives that tone its human quali- 
ty, in which it is not only without an 
equal, but without a rival. It isa kind 
of direct communication with the soul 
of man, which gives the violin, alone 
among all musical instruments, ‘‘a 
soul,” There is no emotion which the 
violin cannot express, from that of the 
mere consciousness of serene happi- 
ness, and a sense of beauty, to that of 
the profoundest and most agitating 
woe that can disturb the human heart. 
It laughs and chatters; it weeps and 
wails and shrieks and sobs, with the 
utterance of aruined happiness. When 
Beethoven, at the end of the funeral 
march in the Heroic Symphony, makes 
the great instrument, the orchestra, 
upon which he played with such divine 
mastery, sob forth the theme in broken 
phrases, it is upon the violins that he 
depends for the utterance of that grand 
emotion. Modern music would be im- 
possible without the violin. All other 
instruments might be spared, as every 
person knows who has heard the 
great string quartets of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, with the 
capacity of understanding and enjoy- 
ing them. Noise, or sonority as it is 
the fashion to call it, is not required 
for the expression of power. Mozart's 
great quartet in C major has the 
power and the majesty of a grand 
symphony. What largeness of emo- 
tional utterance in the first allegro ! 
what strength of assertion ! and what 
a rush and mighty sweep in the jinale / 
And all this is expressed by four 
strings. The power is in the ideas; 
for the utterance of which two violins, 
a viola, and violoncello are not only 
fully capable, but peculiarly adapted. 
Yet this instrument, so fitted for the 
expression of the grandest musical 
ideas, remained long, as I have said 
before, in obscurity, having upon it 
the stigma, incredible as it may seem, 
of vulgarity. 

With its original name, fiddle, a 
little of that reproach is still asso- 
ciated. We do not call Paganini, 
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Spohr, De Beriot, Ernst, Vieuxtemps 
fiddlers; we do not speak of a Strat- 
marius or a Guarnerius or an Amati 
fiddle. When we would dignify the 
instrument, its makers, or its masters, 
we use the word violin. There is no 
good reason for this other than that that 
name came to us from Italy, the home 
of the first great makers, great masters, 
and great music of the instrument. 
There seems to be little room for 
doubt, however, that this wonderful 
instrument—for it is wonderful, and 
to none more so than to those who 
are most familiar with it, and who 
have studied it most thoroughly—was 
invented, or at least perfected, not 
by the most musical people of the 
world, the Italians, but by the most 
unmusical, the English. Even its 
Italian name violino, which we have 
englished by dropping the last sylla- 
ble, is a modification, there is reason 
to believe, of the original English 
name. That name was fythel, which 
was pronounced feethel. This, by the 
passage of the sound of th into that 
of d, which gave us both murther and 
murder, which caused jifth and sixth 
to be pronounced jit and sizt, nothing 
and noting, moth and mote to have the 
same sounds (see the notes to my edi- 
tion of ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” 
and my ‘‘Memorandums of English 
Pronunciation,” etc., in which, I be- 
lieve, this was first pointed out), feethel 
became feedel, and then by the shorten- 
ing and obscuration of the first vowel 
and the compression of the last syl- 
lable, fiddle. The Normans, however, 
like most modern continental people, 
could not master the th, which is a 
peculiarly English sound, as also is 
that of the final % I never have 
found a foreigner, whatever his skill 
in English, who could pronounce the 
English name Thistlethwaite; the two 
th’s and the combination of one with 
le and of the other with w reduces the 
glibbest tongued of them to despair. 
The Normans were, therefore, in the 
habit of dropping the sound that 
they could not utter, and thus jythel 
(reduced from /eethel to see-el) became 
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viele, This etymology, given by Chap- 
pel in his ‘* Popular Music of Eng- 
land,” seems sound, Viele, which we 
find in early English, passed into viol, of 
which violino is the Italian diminutive ; 
for the violin or fiddle was smaller 
than the viol; and although unlike it 
in some important respects (the very 
ones which give it its superiority), was 
like it in many particulars, and is of 
the same family. It is remarkable that 
the two great instruments of this fami- 
ly, the violin and the violoncello, both 
have diminutive names; ,that of the 
latter being a diminutive of violone, the 
name of a large instrument, corre- 
sponding to what is now called the 
contra-basso or double-bass, if indeed 
it were not the same, and of which 
the violoncello is a reduction. 
Representations of the fythel or fid- 
dle exist in old carvings, bass reliefs, 
and illuminated manuscripts almost a 
thousand years old. Its form in these, 
although uncouth, is to all intents and 
purposes the same which it now has; 
even the curved / holes, commonly 
called sound holes, appearing in some of 
the oldest representations, As to these 
J holes I will here remark that I doubt 
the propriety of calling them sound 
holes. Observation and experiment has 
led me to believe that their function is 
not that which is generally supposed, 
the ‘‘letting out of the sound” pro- 
duced by the vibration of the string. 
I am inclined to the belief that they 
have rather to do with the vibration 
of the belly, or sounding board, of the 
instrument, and with that of the body 
of air which the instrument contains. 
However this may be, they appear in 
the earliest forms of tie fiddle 
which have come down to us. The 
perfection of the violin, however, was 
in the application of the bow; the sub- 
stitution of which for the plectrum, or 
little stick, by which the strings were 
struck, is indeed the actual birth of 
the violin, and of all kindred instru- 
ments, the most important of which 
were the various viols. Now the bow, 
according to all the evidence yet dis- 
covered upon the subject, is an Eng- 
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lish invention. It was at first a mere 
segment of a hoop, very short, with a 
few bairs stretched from point to 
point. Afterward it assumed a form 
like that used with the double bass of 
the present day; and like that of the 
double bass it was used underhanded ; 
that is, the hand, instead of being pass- 
ed over the top of the bow, grasped 
the end of it from below, with the fin- 
gers upward. This furm of the bow, 
and this use of it, continued for a very 
long while, even down to the begin- 
ning of the last century, at least with 
the vioi players. With a bow some- 
thing of this sort the great Corelli 
played, who lived between 1653 and 
1713; but I doubt that he so held it, 
and indeed even that the ancient and 
vulgar violin players did so for many 
generations back from Corelli’s time. 
That briskness, in old phrase, which 
was regarded as the distinctive trait of 
the tone of the violin, could hardly 
have been produced by a bow so held. 
It was more suited to the soberer tone 
and slower execution peculiar to the 
viol. 

The distinctive difference between 
the viol and the violin, however, was 
the frets upon the neck or finger-board 
of the former. These were like the 
frets upon the neck of a guitar; but 
they were made in some cases of ivory 
and in others of a mere piece of gut 
string glued upon the finger-board. 
The back of the viol was flat, instead 
of being arched to correspond with 
the belly, like that of the violin; and 
the sides at the upper end instead of 
setting into the neck at right angles, 
like those of the violin and violoncello, 
leaving a square shoulder upon which 
the left hand of the performer can 
rest as he shifts it and stretches his 
fingers for the high notes, came to a 
point like a turned V (4), but at a very 
obtuse angle. This peculiarity of con- 
struction, and the consequent disabil- 
ity of the performer, was however not 
felt when the viola was in use as the 
superior and more elegant instrument. 
For at that time the use of the upper 
part of the strings, whether of viola or 
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violin, was unknown. It was not un- 
til the early part of the eighteenth 
century that the shift, as it was called, 
was introduced in violin playing. Its 
successful use was at first looked upon 
as a great and daring feat, so that the 
cognoscenti used to show their knowl- 
edge for the edification of the compa- 
ny (a practice not yet entirely quite 
out of fashion) by crying out, ‘‘ Gare 
Vut!” i. e., Take eare of the C ! Nor 
even then was the upper octave of the 
strings used; that was made available 
only by the great players of the latter 
part of the century. Many old violins 
bear traces of this change to this day. 
For the necks and the finger-boards of 
the old instruments were much shorter 
than they are at present; and all vio- 
lins made more than a hundred years 
ago require new and longer necks to 
adapt them to the necessities of mod- 
ern playing. This is done by grafting 
the new neck into the old scroll, which 
is always carefully preserved. The 
length of the neck is now determined 
by a fixed proportion. The distance 
from the bridge to the nut of the fin- 
ger-board (which gives the length of 
the string) is divided into twelve 
parts; of which seven must lie be- 
tween the bridge and the beginning of 
the neck, and five between this point 
and the nut. This proportion of five 
to seven is absolute in all instruments 
of the violin family; for this alone en- 
ables the performer to play in all posi- 
tions perfectly in tune. A grafted 
neck is therefore a sign of an old in- 
strument; but it is not an infallible 
one; for of course a new instrument 
may have a grafted neck, although as 
mere imitation this is rather an expen- 
sive process. But there is another 
sign of a hundred-year-old instrument 
which may be absolutely relied upon. 
This is the effect of the short finger- 
board. All players and students of 
the violin know that the varnish of 
the instrument becomes discolored un- 
der the finger-board by the constant 
accumulation upon it of the rosin dust 
which falls there, rubbed from the bow 
by the strings. All violins that have 
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been played a few years have this dis- 
coloration, which is quite unremova- 
ble except by taking off varnish and 
all. Of course when the finger-board 
was much shorter than it is now, this 
discoloration stopped at a point much 
lower down upon the instrument; and 
on many old violins the place where 
the old finger-board ended is distinct- 
ly traceable by a line which marks the 
end of the old discoloration before the 
neck was grafted and a longer finger- 
board puton. Where this is seen there 
need be little doubt that the instru- 
ment is more than a hundred years 
old. The point is one which if not 
beyond the art of the imitators (and I 
believe that it is so), skilful as they 
are, has at least escaped their atten- 
tion; and indeed, I have reason to 
suppose that the fact itself is now first 
brought into notice. This test, how- 
ever, is to be applied only to violins 
and violas; for the violoncello being 
held with the bridge down, the rosin 
dust falls away from the finger-board, 
under which violoncellos, old or new, 
are not thus discolored. 

The frets upon the finger-board of 
the viols made playing upon them 
much easier than violin playing. For 
they fixed the place of stopping the 
note, and relieved the player from the 
dire necessity of finding it by the ac- 
curacy of his ear, his nice calculation of 
distances, and the delicacy of his 
touch. It is the required combination 
of these which chiefly constitutes the 
dreadful difficulty of violin and violon- 
cello playing. Toa player upon either 
of these instruments, and particularly 
the latter, who is at all of a reflective 
cast of mind, the certainty with which 
he finds the notes upon a blank finger- 
board must always remain one of the 
inexplicable mysteries. A great leap 
taken accurately in a quick movement, 
particularly if it be upon the cord of 
the seventh, say for example from a 
high E flat, three octaves down, six 
inches back, and across three strings, 
to low F sharp, seems more the 
result of a special interposition of 
Providence than nine in ten of the 
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marvellous escapes that the vanity 
of some men assumes as warrant for 
believing in a suspension of the laws 
of nature in their favor. And yet it is 
a feat that will be performed by twen- 
ty or thirty mere orchestra players to- 
gether, as a matter of course. The 
ancient viol players were relieved of 
the necessity of overcoming all such 
difficulties. They had only to put 
their fingers down behind a certain 
fret, draw the bow, and the note for 
which that fret was made was pro- 
duced. 

We may be pretty sure that the com- 
parative ease with which the viol was 
played, owing to this peculiarity of 
its construction, was one of the rea- 
sons why it maintained so long its su- 
perior position to the violin. To the 
gentlemanly amateur it was on this 
account far the more acceptable in- 
strument; and with that particular 
sort of musician it was in high favor. 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth, when 
our English forefathe:s appear to have 
been much more a musical people than 
their descendants are, either in Great 
Britain or America, to play upon the 
viol was one of the accomplishments 
of acomplete gentleman. Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, who enlivens ‘‘ Twelfih 
Night,” seems really to have ‘‘ stud- 
ied the arts,” notwithstanding his 
lamentation that he had not done so. 
For Sir Toby Belch says of him ‘‘he 
plays o’ the viol de gamboys; and has 
all the good gifts of nature.” Sir 
Toby’s viol de gamboys was the viol da 
gamba, or viol of the leg, the bass viol, 
which has been for more than a cen- 
tury entirely displaced by the violon- 
cello, a manly instrument, also da 
gamba, although it is played by some 
of the female saints and angels in the 
paintings of the Old Masters. It was 
the fashion in Elizabeth’s time, and 
for a century later, for gentlemen to 
have a chest of viols, trebles, a tenor, 
and a bass in their parlors or halls, as 
they now have a piano-forte. Charles 
I., an accomplished gentleman al- 
though a faithless king, was not only 
a lover of Shakespeare, but no mean 
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performer on the viol da gamba. In 
modern days his successor George IV., 
an accomplished blackguard, although 
not a particularly faithless king, played 
very tolerably on the violoncello. 

The frets upon the finger-board of 
the viol which made it in comparison 
with the violin so easy to be played 
upon, were the very cause of its being 
supplanted by the latter instrument. 
For in the first place, although the 
notes were more easily and surely 
stopped by reason of the frets, they 
were rarely the right notes. Accuracy 
of intonation was impossible upon the 
viol, as it is upon the guitar. It 
could not be played in tune, except in 
one or two keys. Fine modulation 
was unattainable upon it. Moreover 
one of the chief graces of violin play- 
ing and of singing, the portamento or 
glide (a grace which, however, is often 
caricatured and over done), was im- 
practicable on the viol. For the fin- 
ger, instead of gliding insensibly from 
one note to another, and passing 
through the whole intermediate inter- 
val, could only go along by little 
jumps from one semitone to another, 
the effect of which was that of a suc- 
cession of musical jerks. A true por- 
tamento was as impossible upon the 
viol as it is upon the pianoforte. The 
same rigidity and imperfection of con- 
struction must have made viol playing 
a much stiffer, slower performance 
than violin playing. The tone was 
duller, and all the brilliant effects con- 
sequent upon the free and open string 
of the violin were lacking in the viol. 
Consequently when the violin began 
to assert itself and the prejudice 
against it to pass away, it rose rapidly 
into high, and then into exclusive 
favor; and the viol, which had fretted 
its hour upon the musical stage, passed 
away for ever, out of hearing and out 
of sight, except in some old lumber 
rooms, among the rubbish of the lu- 
tanist’s shop, and of late years among 
the collections of the curious. 

The fiddle then became the king of 
musical instruments, and it soon be- 
gan to appear in the bands of other 
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monarchs than old King Cole. King 
Henry VIII. had rebecs in his band 
and viols, but no violins, although the 
jugglers and dancers that sometimes 
amused his corpulent majesty used 
them. His contemporary Francis I., 
that estimable and gallant gentleman 
who gave a beautiful set of jewels to 
his marvellously beautiful mistress, 
Diana of Poictiers, with her cypher and 
his wrought together into them, and 
then, like an Indian giver, asked them 
again of her to give them to another 
woman, and got them back, but not 
until she had mutilated the cyphers, is 
said to have been the first to have a 
band of chamber musicians for his pri- 
vate delectation, in addition to the 
music of his chapel. He is also said 
to have had violinsin this band; which 
is possible, but I think improbable. 
Sandys in his history of the violin tells 
this story: Francis sent a band of mu- 
sicians to Solyman, the Grand Turk of 
the day, who after hearing them thrice 
caused their instruments to be de- 
stroyed, and making them handsome 
presents, sent them straightway out of 
his kingdom lest his people should be 
enervated by so effeminate and excit- 
ing a pleasure. A more modern story 
of the same kind is that a band, hav- 
ing been sent to some Eastern poten- 
tate, began to tune before their first 
performance, ‘‘ when the monarch and 
his grandees, supposing this to be the 
beginning of the concert, were so 
astonished and awe-struck that they 
sent the unconscious offenders back 
again as fast as they could, without 
waiting for a further proof of their 
skill.” The western monarchs were 
fond enough of the music to bear the 
tuning; and in most books of house- 
hold expenses of kings and great nobles 
there are such entries as the follow- 
ing, which are given by Dauncy in his 
** Ancient Scottish Melodies”: In 1503, 
‘*To Adam Boyd, Bennet and Jame 
Widderspune, fithelaris, xlijs.” 1505, 
‘* To Sir George Lawederi’s fithelar, ane 
fithelar of Strine lin, etc., ilk man ix/i. 
xlvs.” 1507, Jan. 1, ‘*To divers men- 
strales, schawmeris, trumpetis, tau- 
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borineris, fithelaris, lutaris, harparis, 
clarcharis, piparis, sixty-nine persons 
in all, x/i. xjs.’’ But these ‘‘ fithelar- 
is” and other musicianers were, it will 
be seen chance, performers in no way 
connected with the court; when we 
come to the regular minstrels of the roy- 
al household we tind that they were gen- 
teel viol players, as for example: ‘‘To 
the four minstralis that playes upon the 
veolis, for their yearlie pensoun, ij c li,” 
that is, two hundred pounds to the 
four; and fifty pounds was a very 
large yearly stipend to be paid in 
Scotland in 1538, the date of this en- 
try, quite equal in that country and at 
that time to twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars at this day in America. Sandys says 
that there is a notice of violins by 
name in the royal bands of England, 
for the first time in 1561. But this 
evidence seems to me doubtful. So 
loosely were words of this kind used 
that a mere accountant’s entry cannot 
be taken as making a distinction be- 
tween a viol and a violin. Unless the 
word fythel or fythelar appeared, the 
probabilities would seem to be decid- 
edly in favor of the viol. 

The first king of England who 
seems without a doubt to have had 
violins in his band was ChurlesT. His 
band in 1625 was made up as follows: 
8 hautbois and sackbuts, 6 flutes, 6 
recorders, 11 violins, 6 lutes, 4 viols, 
1 harp, besides trumpeters, drummers, 
and fifers, and lute players and sing- 
ers; a heterogeneous and ill balanced 
band. But we are not bound to as- 
sume that they ever all played to- 
gether; while on the other hand it is 
to be remembered that orchestral 
bands were very heterogeneous and 
ill balanced until a very late period. 
It was not much before the beginning 
of this century that the modern or- 
chestra, with its fixed proportion of 
wind instruments, was constructed. 
But it was by Charles IL, the merry 
monarch, that the violin was raised in 
England to its superior position; and 
I have no doubt that the ‘‘ ballad” of 
King Cole was written in the latter 
part of Charles II.’s reign, and that 
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King Charles himself is King Cole, or 
at least the prototype of that crowned 
psalmist of the nursery. For Charles 
it was who first introduced a special 
band of violins, and he was in the 
habit of having them play to him while 
he was at table. Anthony a-Wood 
tells us that *‘before the restoration 
of King Charles II., and especially 
after, viols began to be out of fashion, 
and only violins used—as treble vio- 
lin, tenor and bass violin; and the 
King, according to the French mode, 
would have twenty-four violins play- 
ing before him while he was at meales, 
as being more airie and brisk than 
viols.” That ‘‘ Old King Cole,” which 
we have seen was written after the 
fashion of smoking tobacco prevailed, 
was composed in the time of the civil 
wars in England, or of the Puritan 
domination, is not at all probable; 
and when we consider that the period 
of the Restoration is that at which 
most of these old rhymes and many of 
the so-called ancient ballads were pro- 
duced, and the fashion of the two 
monarchs to call their fiddlers before 
them while they drank, and the epi- 
thet ‘‘merry” specially applied to 
Charles, and the fact that he was, not 
by reason of age, called ‘*Old Row- 
ley,” it seems to me very clear that 
under the name of Cole we may read, 
‘Old King Charles was a merry old 
soul.” The fact that the nursery 
monarch is credited with only three 
fiddlers is of no moment whatever; 
that was merely for the sake of a 
rhyme with ‘‘he.” If the poet had de- 
clared that 

Old King Cole 

Was a merry old soul— 

The merriest soul alive, 
we should have had— 


He called for his pipe, 

And he called for his bewl, 

And he called for his fiddlers five. 
And if he had asserted that he was 
‘*the merriest of men,” we should 
have been told that ‘*he called for his 
fiddlers ten.” In the writing of 
rhymes and ballads of much higher 
order than ‘‘ King Cole” the influence 
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of rhyme upon expressions of senti- 
ment and even upon assertions of fact 
is very manifest. These bands of twen- 
ty-four violins, which came first into 
fashion on the continent, were not com- 
posed as the artists who illustrate ‘‘King 
Cole” for the youthful eye seem to 
think, all of treble violins or of fiddles; 
but as we learn from Marsennus in his 
book ‘‘ De Instrumentis Harmonicis,” 
of six treble violins, six counter tenors, 
six tenors, and six basses. In fact 
here we find the beginning of the 
stringed band in four parts, which is 
the base and body of the modern or- 
chestra. 

Samuel Pepys, most naif and amus- 
ing of diarists, furnishes us with some 
interesting passages apropos of our 
subject. Pepys, who was himself a 
musician, a lute player, and a violist, 
tells us under date of March 27, 1661, 
that he went ‘‘ to a dinner of Mr. Har- 
ris’s, where a great deal of mirth, and 
there staid till eleven o’clock at night; 
and in our mirth I sang and sometimes 
fiddled (there being a noise of fiddlers 
there), and at last we fell to dancing, 
the first time that ever I did in my 
life, which I did wonder to see myself 
do.” A ‘‘noise” of fiddlers was a 
band. Thus in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry 
IV.” we have ‘‘Sneak’s noise”; and 
in Dekker’s ‘‘Westward Hoe” we 
have, ‘‘ Enter a noyse of fiddiers fol- 
lowing the Chamberlain”; and one of 
the personages being assured that the 
fiddlers will come after they have ros- 
ined, satirically says, ‘‘ Plague a their 
cat’s guts and their scraping; dost not 
see women here; and can we, think’st 
thou, be Without a noyse then?” On 
coronation day, April 23, 1661, Pepys, 
having been at court, records, ‘‘ I took 
a great deal of pleasure to go up and 
down and look upon the ladies, and to 
hear the musique of all sorts, but above 
all the twenty-four violins. About six 
at night they had dined, and I went 
up to my wife, and there met with a 
pretty lady, Mrs. Frankleyn, and kiss- 
ed them both.” Pepys thus records 
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with equal hand his duty and his 
pleasure. It was about this time too, 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
that the violin—that is, the violin quar- 
tet—was introduced into the service 
of the church in Italy. There was at 
first great objection to the sound of 
the violin in sacred music. It was so 
penetrating and lively, compared with 
the sober tone and formal style of the 
viol. But if we may believe the 
eccentric historiographer Cornelius 
Agrippa, church singing in his time 
needed help of some kind, ‘* Non 
humanis vocibus,” he says, ‘‘sed bel- 
luinis strepitibus cantilent; dum him- 
niunt discantum pueri, mugiunt alii 
tenorem, alii latrant contrapunctum, 
alii frendent altum, alii boant bas- 
sum, et faciunt ut sonorum quidem 
plurimum audiatur verborum et ora- 
tionis intelligatur nihil.” That is (al- 
though I cannot hope to give quite 
the effect of the satirical critic’s Latin): 
They sing not with human voices, but 
with the brutal noise of wild beasts; 
while the boys whinny the descant 
others low out the tenor, others yelp 
the counterpoint, others gnash their 
teeth over the alto, others bellow the 
bass, and they do it so that although 
indeed many sounds are heard, of 
words and speech nothing is under- 
stood. It perhaps would not be im- 
possible to find church choirs nowa- 
days whose performances might be 
thus described. The introduction of 
the violin quartet into the orchestra, 
whether of the church, the theatre, or 
the concert room, marks the beginning 
of the development of modern music 
—that which has given us the masses, 
the operas, and the symphonies of 
Bach, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, and 
Beethoven; and if I pass over the 
names of the composers of the grand 
early Italian school, it is because they 
would be unknown to most of my 
readers. The rhyme of old King Cole, 
or of old King Charles, marks the time 
of a new departure in the art of music, 
RicHaRD GRANT WUITE. 
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HUNDRED years ago there was 
no doubt as to the nationality of 
the rifleman. He was peculiar to the 
only republics then existing, America 
and Switzerland. The Swiss, until very 
recently, have changed little in their 
habits and weapons. The short Yager 
rifle, with its two grooves and heavy 
bullet, has retained its superiority for 
the short-range work of the mountain 
side, where a chamois must be stopped 
with a large wound if you hope to save 
him. Outside of the mountains the 
shotgun has been the hunting weapon 
of all who shoot at all, and rifle shoot- 
ing has been held in small repute. 

In America there has been, on the 
other hand, a great change of habits. 
Step by step with the advance of civ- 
ilization, the use of the rifle has disap- 
peared from the old and settled States, 
passing away to the west and south- 
west, but lingering in the valleys of 
the Alleghany ridges, while the bor- 
derers of the extreme west only retain 
it within the march of the bison col- 
umns and Indian raiding parties. The 
revival of the rifle as a weapon in 


these late days has been accompanied . 
man, half a mile off, looks no larger 


with considerable change in its form 
and manner of use, consequent on the 
new role it has to play. The rifle of 
the last century, both in Europe and 
America, was first a hunting weapon, 
and only secondly an implement of 
war. The American rifle, long and 
heavy, carrying a bullet hardly larger 
than a pea, had a special value for our 
old trappers and frontiersmen. It en- 
abled them to carry a great many 
rounds in small compass, and to start 
out for a summer’s trip, like the trap- 
pers of the Northwestern Fur Compa- 
ny, with a pound of powder and four 
pounds of lead for their whole provi- 
sion, allowing two shots a day for six 
months. Its aim, within a hundred 
and fifty yards or so, was amazingly 
accurate, and the stories of squirrels 


shot in the eye on a tree top, or of 
‘‘driving the nail” into a tree with a 
bullet, at one hundred paces, were no 
exaggerations. With such a tiny bul- 
let it was necessary to shoot close, and 
touch brain or heart of the game every 
time, when dinner depended on suc- 
cess. 

The invention in France of the cara- 
bine d la tige and Minié rifle, and the 
subsequent spread of rifle practice, 
had a very different origin. Modern 
rifles, and especially breech-loaders 
and long-range guns, are primarily 
weapons of war, only secondarily hunt- 
ing weapons. They originated in the 
necessity, in Algeria, of keeping the 
Arabs at a long distance, by using 
weapons of greater range than the des- 
ert riders possessed ; and every step in 
their manufacture has proceeded in the 
same direction, length of range, lat- 
terly combined with rapidity of fire. 
As the range of the new pieces in- 
creased so did their accuracy. Obvi- 
ously it is no use having a gun that 
will carry a bullet half a mile to kill, 
unless it can also put that bullet into 
the space of a man’s breadth; and a 


than a squirrel on a tree-top. This 
will explain why the modern rifles are 
termed ‘‘arms of precision.” They 
are so to a degree of marvellous deli- 
cacy; and it is on this delicacy of 
manufacture and result that the pres- 
ent science of rifle shooting depends. 

In the old days it took a long while 
to make a good marksman. Every 
one learned by experience and rule of 
thumb. The boy destined to become 
a hunter used to lug out his father’s 
heavy rifle to the woods, exercise his 
patience and craft to get within safe 
distance of his game unseen, then rest 
his piece on a log or stone, take a dead 
aim on the unconscious animal, and 
fire. As he grew older all his spare 
cash went for powder and lead, and he 
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practised firing at a mark, with a 
rough guess at the distance, till by 
slow degrees and after many misses he 
became a successful shot, and finally a 
sure one. 

This method, however, is only prac- 
ticable in wild or mountainous coun- 
tries, where there is a safe background 
to stop the stray bullets. In a thickly 
settled country, as a means for the in- 
struction of large masses of men, it 
would occasion innumerable accidents, 
the stray bullets roaming on their wil- 
ful way all over the country. It was 
the necessity of some other method of 
“teaching tke young idea how to 
shoot ” that developed the modern sys- 
tem, first in France, then in England, 
finally in America.* The difference be- 
tween it and the old practice is that, 
instead of firing away many shots, and 
learning by missing how to hit, the 
rifleman, instructed on the new sys- 
tem, learns how to shoot before he is 
allowed to fire at a target, and if care- 
fully taught by acompetent instructor, 
will seldom fail to hit the target some- 
where the first time he tries, and will 
improve in accuracy with every shot. 

In France this system did not at 
first reach the same perfection which 
it has attained in other countries. It 
was mainly confined to the instruction 
of a special corps of marksmen—the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes—and was not 
applied to the general teaching of the 
army and people. In England, how- 
ever, the Hythe Musketry School 
developed such valuable results to 
the army that the people in their 
turn took hold of it, and soon beat 
the soldiers with their own weap- 
ons. The great ‘‘French invasion 
scare”? of 1859 called forth the volun- 
teer movement in England, and within 
a year from the first initiation of that 
movement the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of Great Britain was organized, 
Wimbledon purchased, the English rifle 
contests fairly inaugurated, and the 
device of the new society was justi- 


* Wingate’s ‘‘ Manual of Rifle Practice.” Fifth 
Edition. New York: W. C. & F. P. Church. 
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fied by success. The arms of the Brit- 
ish National Rifle Association repre- 
sent a long bowman of the days of 
Cressy and Agincourt on one side, 
flanked by a rifleman of the volun- 
teers with his short piece on the other. 
The modern exemplar of the old Brit- 
ish marksman soon became as expert 
as his prototype. 

The English rifle movement had 
lasted fully ten years, and was begin- 
ning to be an old story, before any 
notice was taken of it in America, 
The Prussians adopted a different sys- 
tem, more resembling that of the 
Swiss, beginning by firing full charges 
from a rest, and developed in the Sa- 
dowa campaign a very respectable de- 
gree of proficiency. The triumph of 
the breech-loader in that campaign 
compelled its universal introduction 
elsewhere; but still the science of rifle 
practice had made little progress out- 
side of England. The English rifle- 
men swept all the prizes on the conti- 
nent, so that it was difficult longer to 
find them any opponents. The Swiss, 
who visited Wimbledon at its opening 
and took many short-range prizes, 
were very soon beaten out of the field 
on their own ground, while at long 
range they were neverexpert. All this 
time the Americans, outside of Can- 
ada, were perfectly indifferent to the 
new movement. The country passed 
through a great war, wherein every 
variety of rifle, muzzle-loading, breech- 
loading, telescope-sighted, and plain, 
was used; and still there was no effort 
to improve the marksmanship of the 
nation. While a few special corps of 
sharpshooters on both sides, with 
heavy telescope rifles, developed mar- 
vellous skill in the trenches before 
Petersburg and Vicksburg shooting 
from a dead rest, the ordinary run of 
the Northern volunteers blazed away 
their ammunition in blissful ignorance 
of where their bullets were going. In 
the Southern armies the case was a 
little different, but even there the 
marksmanship was greatly overrated 
by foreign observers, not themselves 
practical rifle- shots. Asa rule, their 
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fire at a long range was very little su- 
perior to that of the Northern troops 
at the close of the war; and 1866 
found us practically a nation of ‘‘ duf- 
fers,” as far as general exactitude of 
aim went. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71, the American rifle 
movement took its rise in a series of 
articles, written for the only military 
paper of the country, by a militia offi- 
cer. They appeared in the ‘‘ Army 
and Navy Journal,” and were written 
by Mr. George W. Wingate, a young 
lawyer of New York city. The his- 
tory of the movement from the time 
when Wingate first published his arti- 
cles to the time of the triumphs of 
Creedmoor and Dollymount is one of 
persistent effort against universal apa- 
thy. The only class that encouraged 
the attempt at first was the citizen 
soldiery of a single city, and even 
their support was by no means general. 
The first meeting for the formation of 
a rifle club was abortive, from the lack 
of suflicient numbers to constitute a 
legal quorum, and it was only on a sec- 
ond attempt that the club was formed. 
The first President of the ‘* National 
Rifle Association,” as it was called, 
was Gencral Ambrose E. Burnside, 
who made a very good figure-head, 
but under whose leadership nothing 
was accomplished. It was not till the 
second year of its existence that any 
real progress wasmade, Then, by the 
efforts of the new President, Colonel 
Church of the ‘*‘Army and Navy 
Journal,” and the Secretary, Mr. 
George W. Wingate, the New York 
Legislature of 1872 was induced to 
appropriate $25,000 for the purchase 
of a range near New York city, the 
Association agreeing to raise $5,000 
on its part. Staten Island, Westches- 
ter county, and the lines of railroad 
leading to New York were then ex- 
plored to find a suitable location, but 
for some time in vain. Proprietors 
held their land too high, and distrust- 
ed the effects of the new movement. 
They imagined that a rifle range would 
hurt their property, and confounded 
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its influence with that of a race-track, 
thinking it would attract crowds of 
gamblers and roughs. It is difficult 
to name a place in the vicinity of New 
York that was not visited with unfa- 
vorable results till -the committee 
thought of the plains of Long Island. 

It is well known that Long Island 
has remained in a practically undevel- 
oped state for many years. After 
leaving Brooklyn, the number of 
towns of any size on the island is very 
few, compared with other places in 
the vicinity of New York. A few 
sportsmen visit the back villages for 
duck shooting in the season, but for 
most of the year it is practically a wil- 
derness. Out on the flat plains in the 
interior, pierced by the North Side 
railroad, lived a farmer named Creed, 
with plenty of land, but little money. 
The committee came across this man, 
and finally effected a bargain with 
him whereby he was to sell them sev- 
enty acres of land for the purpose of a 
range. There was no village there, 
not even a station; but the railroad 
company agreed to make a stopping 
place, and it was finally resolved that 
there the range should be piaced, so 
that the National Rifle Association 
should become an established institu- 
tion. Then came the question of aname 
for the new range. The place was an 
open, desolate field, with coarse, scan- 
ty grass and brambles—a_ veritable 
moor. The first owner’s name was 
Creed, in whose family the property 
had been for generations. Hence bya 
happy inspiration and _ coincidence 
arose the now famous appellation, and 
‘*Creedmoor ” became the name of the 
new range, destined within two short 
years to be as famous as Wimbledon. 

The first year of the existence of 
Creedmoor was uneventful, and at- 
tracted but little public attention, It 
was opened in the spring of 1873 with 
a few matches, chiefly at short range, 
the competitors being almost exclu- 
sively National Guardsmen, and few in 
number. The public interest in Creed- 
moor was slight, and the shooting poor 
when compared with that of Wimble- 
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don. The idga of a contest with the 
men of the other side was not enter- 
tained save as a vague possibility, after 
eight or ten years’ constant practice. 
The first season, however, witnessed 
the formation of a small club of enthu- 
siasts, an offshoot of the parent asso- 
ciation, which was destined to create 
a wonderful revolution within a single 
year. Colonel George W. Wingate, 
then lately appointed on the staff of 
the Brooklyn division of militia, with 
a few others, organized the ‘‘ Amateur 
Club” of New York city. This club 
was started for the purpose of uniting 
that outside element of sport which 
had hitherto been absent at Creed- 
moor. Contests and rifles there dur- 
ing 1873 were almost exclusively mili- 
tary, confined to members of the mili- 
tia or men shooting with their rifles. 
The few ‘‘any rifle’ competitions 
were offhand at 200 yards, where the 
sporting has little if any advantage 
over the military rifle. In military 
matters as a people Americans take 
little interest. Self-preservation in the 
days of the great rebellion seemingly 
altered this state of things for a while, 
but the close of the war witnessed a 
rapid cooling of the old military en- 
thusiasm, a matter made evident by 
the yearly disbandments and consoli- 
dations of the militia regiments in all 
the States. This reaction is going on 
to-day as rapidly as ever, and in 1873 
it was shown by the small support 
afforded to Creedmoor as long as it re- 
mained a military institution. 
Wingate and a few like him were 
clear-sighted enough to appreciate this 
lack of spirit, and to recognize that it 
must be remedied by another spirit 
more popular in its nature. Few men 
love soldiering for itself, but almost 
every man and very many women like 
the excitement of ‘‘ sport,” and to the 
‘‘sporting” spirit the Amateur Club 
appealed. It was designed to culti- 
vate the use of the sporting rifle, and 
to develop marksmanship as an amuse- 
ment, with no ulterior military pur- 
pose. This being the case, the Ama- 
teur Club speedily became a thriving 
17 
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institution, and many men joined it 
who would never have been caught in 
a militia regiment. 

The hunting spirit is one that is very 
active in the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
crops out in the boy of almost every 
nature, and is only stifled in the man 
by the pressure of hard necessity. The 
military spirit in boy and man is gene- 
rally a matter of personal vanity, love 
of brilliant uniforms and martial mu- 
sic. Very few love the real fighting 
business of a soldier's life, But taste 
for ‘‘ sport,” in its varieties of shoot- 
ing, fishing, and riding, is inherent in 
all. The most staid and sober of mon- 
ey-getting citizens shows it as plainly 
as the wildest boy as soon as he has 
acquired sufficient money to retire 
from business or do as he pleases. One 
starts a sailboat, another a pair of 
trotters, a third goes fishing, a fourth 
shoots; but in all the spirit is the 
same, the love of ‘‘ sport,” of the vari- 
ous degrees of excitement involved in 
physical exercise, or in struggling to 
gain a visible prize of some sort. This 
being the case with the participants in 
any given sport, there is another ele- 
ment which has always been found 
necessary to give life and public inter- 
est to its pursuit. That is, the ele- 
ment of contest, Barnum the show- 
man, in his ‘‘ Life,” tells a story that 
illustrates it very strongly. 

He was then at the commencement 
of his curious career, running a small 
theatre in Philadelphia. is grand 
card was a gymnast who performed on 
the horizontal bar, and the gymnast 
failed to draw anything but a small 
attendance. One night he heard a 
man hiss his performer. The man 
was in a front seat, and Barnum 
watched him. After the show was 
over for the night he approached the 
man, and asked him why he hissed. 
It turned out that the scornful one was 
a gymnast himself, and thought he 
could do better than the performer. 
The astute showman instantly made 
him an offer to engage him for an 
athletic contest against his own man. 
He advertised the contest, and on the 
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night in question the house was packed 
with the supporters and partisans of 
the two men, betting on their favor- 
ites. The result was a successful en- 
gagement, and a lesson to the show- 
man which he never forgot. 

The element of contest in the Ameri- 
can rifle movement made its appear- 
ance in the winter of 1873 from an 
unexpected quarter, and its coming on 
the scene was the signal for tie first 
dawn of substantial interest and suc- 
cess to the National Rifle Association. 
Soon after the organization of the 
British Rifle Association, Lord Elcho, 
a wealthy English nobleman, had pre- 
sented for yearly competition at Wim- 
bledon a huge shield of silver, elabo- 
rately chased. This shield was to be 
shot for every year by three ‘‘ teams” 
of eight men each, one from England, 
one from Scotland, the last from Ire- 
land. These teams were annually 
selected from the very best shots of 
the kingdoms, the victors of minor 
matches, after prolonged contests, to 
guide in their selection. Each man 
was to fire fifteen shots at 800 yards, 
as many at 900, and as many more at 
1,000 yards, at a target the size of a 
group of men, and having a bull’s eye 
the size of two men sitting down side 
by side. The total number of shots, 
860 for each team, and the number of 
points possible, according to the 
average distance of the shots from the 
centre of this target, made this contest 
avery fair proof of excellence in 
marksmanship. There was little room 
for luck orchance, The winning team 
was undoubtedly the best, and the 
extent of its victory was easily gauged 
by the number of points made over its 
competitors in a possible 1,440. 

The absolute dimensions of the 
target were as follows: ‘‘bull’s eye,” 
three feet square, ‘‘centre,” six feet 
square (the bull’s eye in the middle of 
it), ‘‘outer,” each end of the target, six 
feet high by three feet wide. The whole 
target wastwelve feet by six. The Elcho 
shield contests had taken place every 
July for ten years. The first time 


England carried it off, then Scotland, 
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then England, then Scotland, then 
England three times, then Scotland, 
then England twice, till at last, in 
1873, Ireland’s team took it for the 
first time. Then, elated with this sud- 
den victory, the Irish marksmen, pant- 
ing for new laurels, having beaten 
England and Scotland, wanted to be 
champions of the world. So they 
sent over to America a polite invita- 
tion for the Yankees to meet them in 
a friendly match to decide the cham- 
pionship of the world. The invita- 
tion came to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and was by no means welcome. 
The directors were keenly sensible of 
the ‘‘ greenness” of all their shots, 
and for these veterans to invite them 
to a contest seemed like mockery. No 
one wanted to accept the invitation. 
Like Jeff Davis, they wanted to be 
‘let alone,’’ and were perfectly wil- 
ling to acknowledge their inferiority 
to the Irish. Then it was that the 
Amateur Club came to the rescue, 
picked up the glove, and volunteered 
to meet the Irish champions in a match 
at Creedmoor. It must be admitted 
that there was quaking in the Ameri- 
cancamp. We had not been too 
lucky in our late athletic contests with 
the parent country. Our Harvard 
boat crew had been decisively defeated 
by Oxford; our Atalanta boat club 
distanced by the London men; our 
Ten Broek’s horses had made little 
figure in English races. In a word, 
American sporting stock was ‘‘ down,” 
British ‘‘up.” That we should beat 
the Irish team, which had recently 
conquered England, seemed impossi- 
ble. The Amateur Club itself did not 
hope for victory, but only to make a 
respectable show in the fight. And 
so the spring of 1874 was ushered in, 
with a heavy contest on our hands, and, 
as it seemed, a hopeless one. 

The spring meeting of 1874 at 
Creedmoor, however, developed a 
change in public feeling. It was bet- 
ter attended, and the shooting was 
better. The daily papers began to 
notice the matches, and finally it be- 
came a regular part of their duty to 
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have a man at Creedmoor every day. 
The summer wore on, and the contests 
for places on the soon-to-be-famous 
‘* American team ” were shot at Creed- 
moor. Invitations were printed in the 
daily papers and published over the 
United States for the renowned rifle- 
men of ‘the plains” to come and 
take places onthe team. The response 
wasscanty. The contests opened, and 
less than thirty men took part in them, 
all members of the Amateur Club, all 
city men in business. It became evi- 
dent that the Amateur Club would 
have to fight single-handed, and make 
good shots by practice, since the fron- 
tiersmen, with all their vaunted skill, 
could not be induced tocome. The 
group of city men went to work, and 
after a few trials the team was selected. 
Only one, John Bodine, was an old rifle- 
man ; two, Hepburn and Yale, were fore- 
men of the respective gun factories of 
Remington and Sharps. Of the other 


three, one, Dakin, was a retired mer- 
chant with gray hair, a militia gen- 
eral, and a man who fired his first shot 


at Creedmoor the previous fall. The 
next was Fulton, a young civil engi- 
neer, just beginning to shoot. The 
last was Gildersleeve, a young lawyer, 
who had been a volunteer during the 
war, and was then Lieutenant Colonel 
of the Twelfth New York Militia, in 
which Fulton was a Lieutenant. The 
team captain was George W. Wingate. 
The professional riflemen, keepers of 
shooting galleries, did not acquire 
places on the team, though some were 
in the reserve. It was early resolved, 
therefore, to confine the team to six 
instead of eight, as the reserve at com- 
mand was so small. Every additional 
man on the team gave a chance to the 
veteran Irish shots, as it was perceived 
that the victory would depend, not on 
the best, but the poorest shots of each 
side. 

Then the selected team went to 
work and practised in earnest, and 
great anxiety was felt to know what 
the Irish were doing. July passed, 
and with it came the news of the 
Elcho shield contest, and that the 
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Irish had lost the first place, which 
was taken by Scotland. That was 
some encouragement. In a campaign 
prestige isa mighty force, and had the 
Irish come over as winners of the 
shield, the nerves of our men must 
have suffered from the moral effect of 
meeting the supposed invincibles. 

The average score of the winners of 
the Elcho shield matches in ten years 
was about eighty per cent. of the pos- 
sible total. Once or twice it had 
reached eighty-four, then sunk to 
seventy-seven or eight. So we began 
to calculate percentages every day, 
and toward the end of July and mid- 
dle of August found our average risen 
to sixty-six per cent. Then, slowly 
but surely, it rose, till the gap remain- 
ing to be closed was only some five 
per cent., and then the Irish team ar- 
rived. Now indeed public interest 
was aroused, and the daily papers con- 
tained reports of every day’s practice. 
Then came the junketing with the 
Irish riflemen, who were taken to sce 
all the sights in New York, while the 
little team went on practising, and at 
last Irish and Americans practised side 
by side. And then, wonderful to re- 
late, it happened that the renowned 
Irish team was completely outshot by 
the Americans, and when the daily 
pepers published the reports of the 
scores, it began to be doubted wheth- 
er the match would be so one-sided 
after all. The eventful day arrived, 
and for the first time in its history 
Creedmoor witnessed a crowd of over 
five thousand people, with numbers of 
ladies, all come to see the grand match. 

There was no doubt now of the pop- 
ularity of rifle shooting. The national 
vanity was aroused, the element of 
contest introduced into the sport, and 
public interest was fully engaged. 
Every daily paper of note was repre- 
sented, and the results of the match 
telegraphed far and wide; while the 
‘*Herald” devoted a whole page to 
cuts of the targets made by each rifle- 
man at the different ranges. 

The result of that match is well 
known. Victory hung trembling in 
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the balance all day. The Irish team 
showed that they had not done any- 
thing like their best at practice. The 
Americans began well with a hand- 
some lead at the shortest range, but 
their veteran antagonists steadily 
gained on them at 900 yards, and at 
1,000 yards got abreast, and finally 
passed them. Then came the exciting 
time of all, as the crowd watched the 
last few shots fired, as the balance 
wavered to and fro. The Irish finish- 
ed first with a heavy lead. One of the 
most trusted men of the American 
team had ‘‘ gone to pieces” on the 
second range, owing to a glass of 
champagne at lunch. In vain did 
Fulton roll up the highest score ever 
made in such a contest. The misses 
of the unlucky one had almost ruined 
our chances. At last Fulton stopped. 
He had made thirty-six bull’s eyes and 
nine centres, with never a miss, in 
forty-five shots. Only one shot re- 
mained to be fired on our side, and 
still the Irish were three points ahead. 


If that shot at 1,000 yards proved a 
bull’s eye, we had the victory by one 


point. If it was anything else, we 
were beaten. The bull’s eye then 
counted four, centre three, outer two. 
If the last man made a centre, the 
match was lost. Being a ‘‘tie,” it 
would be decided by the points made 
at the longest range, and the [Irish 
had beaten us entirely at 1,000 yards. 
The last shot was fired by John Bo- 
dine, thenceforth justly named ‘‘ Old 
Reliable”; a tall, gaunt old man with 
bronzed face and iron gray hair. 
Shave off his little side whiskers and 
dress him in a hunting shirt, and he 
would have passed for old Natty 
Bumppo, the dead shot of Fenimore 
Cooper’s tales. Te came quietly for- 
ward and lay down on the ground, 
rifle in hand, and drew his sight on 
the dim black spot more than half a 
mileaway. Remember, you who think 
a three-foot bull’s eye a huge mark, 
that a thousand yards off that bull’s 
eye looks no larger than a spet of ink 
three-hundredths of an inch in diame- 
ter looks to you if you place it one yard 
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from your eye; about the size of the 
‘*period ” at the end of this sentence, 
as you now read your magazine, the 
page being about a foot from your eye. 
It is a visible spot, and that is all. 
Remember further that Bodine’s bul- 
let was not going straight on that 
bull’s eye, but seventy-five feet up in 
air, thence descending on the target, 
just as you play a stream of water 
from a gardenhose. Remember lastly 
that the difference between his strik- 
ing that bull’s eye and missing the 
target altogether was a tremor which 
should move his front sight one-hun- 
dredth of an inch; that on his shot de- 
pended victory or defeat for America; 
that he knew it; that the excited 
crowd knew it, and then judge the 
strain on his nerves. Quietly Old Re- 
liable took his aim, and pulled the 
trigger. Away went the bullet singing 
on its way, every one listening intently 
for three or four seconds, till ‘‘clap !” 
came the welcome sound, as the lead 
flattened on the iron target. ‘‘ He’s on 
any way,” was the excited murmur, 
and then how eagerly every one watch- 
ed for the disk of the marker to rise 
from the pit under the target and pro- 
claim the value of the shot. If a black 
disk came up, it was an outer, count- 
ing two, and the match was lost. Ifa 
red disk came up, it was acentre, three, 
the match a tie, and the Americans de- 
feated. 

At last came up a great white 
disk, hiding the bull’s eye, and the 
crowd made a yell and rushed for Bo- 
dine, carrying him off in triumph. 
The match was ended and victory was 
won—hardly won, almost a defeat, 
but victory for all that. Of course 
there was an excuse for the vanquish- 
ed. One of their best shots, Milner, 
had fired by mistake at the wrong tar- 
get, made a bull’s eye, and had it 
scored as a miss. Had he not made 
that mistake, his party would still have 
gained the victory. On the other hand, 
it was argued that but for the indiscre- 
tion of the American unlucky one, who 
in his hospitality to his Irish friends 
drank that solitary toast to old Ire- 
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land, America would have made a 
much higher score, so that accidents 
were more than balanced. The actual 
result of the victory was that the art of 
long-range rifle shooting became a na- 
tional boast, and the future of Creed- 
moor was assured. Had the match 
resulted in defeat, it is more than 
probable that our mercurial and easily 
dispirited people would have aban- 
doned the sport in disgust. As it 
was, we had beaten the victors of the 
Elcho shield; beaten them by scores 
never approached in the best Elcho 
shield matches, and had acquired a 
national reputation which it behooved 
us to maintain. 

Thenceforward to the present day 
the American rifle movement has 
prospered. The challenge of the Irish 
to shoot a return match in Ireland was 
accepted, and the Dollymount victory 
assured the final success of American 
rifle practice as a national amusement. 
Strange to say, however, it was not 
till that decisive victory was won that 
the rifle movement made any decided 


progress outside of New York city. 
The closeness of the Creedmoor con- 
test deterred outsiders from trying the 
new sport, and when the spring of 1875 
opened, and trials for places on the 
new Amcrican team were inaugurated, 
the number of competitors was almost 


as small as in 1874. Only a single 
outsider, a young lawyer from Orange 
county, made a respectable figure in 
the contests, and secured a place on 
the new team. Otherwise it was com- 
posed of the same men that shot in 
1874, Hepburn, the Remington’s fore- 
man, went out of the team, and Ros- 
well C. Coleman, the young lawyer 
mentioned, came in, so that the team 
numbered Fulton, Gildersleeve, Dakin, 
Bodine, Yale, and Coleman, with 
Bruce, Canfield, and Ballard, all New 
Yorkers, as reserve. The western men 
still held aloof. 

In the fall and winter of 1874, 
however, the new movement made 
some progress by the formation of 
country rifle clubs, The history 
of all was nearly the same. A 
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single enthusiast called a meeting, 
collected a few kindred spirits, start- 
ed a short range in the fields, had a 
few matches, attracted more people, 
and finally procured a range, where 
shooting could be practised at five or 
six hundred yards. The beginnings 
were generally ludicrously small, For 
instance, the American Rifle Associa- 
tion of Westchester county, which 
now possesses Glendrake Range, com- 
menced with a public meeting at 
which fourteen men and three ladies 
were present. With six members, on 
a capital of eighteen dollars, it started 
a match on Thanksgiving Day, and 
having cleared some fifty dollars, held 
a second match on Christmas Day, 
which cleared nearly two hundred, 
and decided its success, The Yon- 
kers Rifle Association was started by 
Major Shonnard with an attendance 
of only eleven people, and now holds 
Morsemere Range, with a handsome 
list of members, having one of the 
finest teams of ‘‘midrange” marks- 
men in the country. The Chicago 
Rifle Association started with five or 
six members, almost all lawyers and 
other professional men, and has sent 
a representative into the present 
American team, while its own team 
has made as high as 96 per cent. of 
the possible score in long contests. 
All over the United States, and into 
South America as well, the new move- 
ment began to spread, and the Dolly- 
mount victory of 1875 gave it a final 
impetus. This time there was no ac- 
cident, and no doubt of the success. 
The American team won a complete 
and decisive victory over the Irish by 
29 points, and the contest closed on 
higher scores for both sides than had 
ever before been made. It scared the 
English, and the Americans had the 
honor of being practically barred out 
of team contests at Wimbledon that 
year. They won an equally decisive 
victory, however, in the Elcho shield 
match of that meeting, for they were 
permitted to ‘‘ coach ” the Irish team, 
and their pupils won the shield on 
better scores than had ever been made 
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in that celebrated match. They de- 
veloped too in the Dollymount contest 
the last crowning excellence of Amer- 
ican rifle shooting, which is certain to 
give them the victory in all future 
contests against any team not using 
the same system. This was the 
“tunity” system of team shooting. 
Small diagrams of the targets are 
kept beside the marksmen in this 
method, and each shot is ‘‘ spotted” 
with a telescope and marked on the 
diagram so as to indicate without any 
talking the amount of error caused by 
the wind, to enable each marksman to 
cerrect himself by his next neighbor’s 
experience. That system was first in- 
troduced in the Dollymount match by 
the team captain Gildersleeve, and 
has been ever since fairly denominat- 
ed the ‘‘ American system.” 

Since the Dollymount victory, the 
American rifle movement has made 


still more rapid strides. The Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Connecti- 


cut, and Rhode Island Rifle Asso- 
ciations have been founded, and 
possess handsome ranges. Baltimore 
has just started its club, New Orleans 
has another, Mobile and Montgomery, 
Alabama, have followed suit, Rich- 
mond has its coterie of marksmen, 
Saratoga its club, while the line of 
the Hudson River Railroad counts at 
least four ranges, at Yonkers, Irving 
ton, Poughkeepsie, and Hudson. The 
sport has fairly ‘‘ taken hold.” 

It only remains to say a few words 
as to the international matches of the 
present year, and our chances therein, 
to close the subject, without wearying 
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the unprofessional reader with dry de- 
tails of technical points. The contests 
for places on the American team of 
1876 have just closed, with the follow- 
ing results. The team will be com- 
posed of eight men, all good and true, 
with a reserve of four. We are no 
longer compelled to rely on the ‘‘im- 
mortal six.” The only members of 
the teams of 1874 and 1875 who will 
shoot in the team of 1876 are Dakin, 
Fulton, and Yale. The rest will be 
newmen. Bodine rests on his laurels, 
Gildersleeve has shot his way into a 
popularity that has made him a judge, 
with a salary of $14,000 a year; Cole- 
man has gone to work at his law books 
once more; Hepburn is satisfied to 
make that queen of weapons the 
“*Creedmoor Rifle” without spending 
his time shooting it. The team of 
1876, soon to be famous, will comprise 
strange names, and the average pro- 
portion of the possible score which 
the whole team can be relied on to 
make is shown in the preliminary con- 
tests to be at least eighty-three per 
cent. The Irish, in their contests at 
Dundalk, and the Scotch at Cow Glen, 
have so far made an average of eighty 
per cent. only, but it must be remem- 
bered that the contests were shot in 
wind and rain storms, while the 
Creedmoor trials have been in beauti- 
ful summer weather. The indications 
are that the contest will be closer than 
the figures seem at first sight to war- 
rant, and that the scores of 1876 will 
excel those of previous years as much 
as those of Dollymount excelled all 
that went before. 
FREDERICK WHITTAKER. 








We shall resume in the next number of ‘‘ The Galary” General Custer’s inter- 
esting series of ‘* War Memoirs,” which has been interrupted by the General’s orders 


to take the field against the hostile Siouz. 


In a letter accompanying a manuscript, 


received too late for this number of ‘‘ The Galaxy,” General Custer writes: ‘‘ This 
article has been written on the march to Powder river and completed to-day. Yester- 
day, marched nearly fifty miles." —EpitorR GALaxy. 
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THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

Tuat the Exposition has succeeded 
brilliantly in every respect save the finan- 
cial, is indisputable, and I think it ray 
be claimed also as a financial success. 
For, should the gate money and the sale 
of materials amount to $1,500,000, as it 
surely will, that will be enough, it is an- 
nounced, for the current debts of the en- 
terprise, except, of course, that the ori- 
ginal stock will wholly or mainly be lost. 
But the stock subscriptions were a small 
part of the Exposition’s resources. We 
find these resources to consist, first, of 
$2,500,000 voted by the Pennsylvania Le- 
gislature and Philadelphia Council, 
which sums, say the Board of Finance, 
“fare represented by their respective 
buildings, the Machinery, Memorial, and 
Horticultural Halls,” costing respective- 
ly $792,000, $1,500,000, and $251,937, 
and worth their cost, so that there can be 
no financial loss there. Then we have 
$1,500,000 from the United States, 
which nobody expects the return of. 
Then we have an item of ‘‘ concessions, 
gifts, and interest,” $500,000, of course 
demanding no return of money. Final- 
ly, up to April 1, we find the cash paid 
on stock subscriptions to be $2,132,140. 
Now, a part of this last was voted by State 
legislatures, with little view of return; 
and the same is true of the stock taken 
by people in cities like New York and 
Boston, on account of business or friend- 
ly relations with Philadelphia. But be 
that as it may, three-fourths of the stock 
was subscribed by Pennsylvania corpora- 
tions and citizens; and as the city and 
State can hardly fail to receive from vis- 
itors a fivefold return even in money (to 
say nothing of permanent increase of 
trade), much of which will go to the very 
transportation companies, hotels, and 
business firms that were the heaviest sub- 
seribers, it seems just, in a broad sense, 
to pronounce this Exhibition a vast. pe- 
cuniary success to its projectors as well 
as a success in every other respect—a 
success assured in advance by skilful 
management. 


POLITICAL PRAYING. 

Tue ‘third term ” exhortation of stal- 
wart Bishop Haven evidently was not en- 
dorsed either in the court of heaven or 
the convention of Cincinnati. In the 
nomination of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
however, the Bishop will probably find 
compensation, and may good-natured!ly 
conclude that the petition for Grant was 
not acceptable ‘‘ because he asked amiss.” 
Centennial visitors to America, ignorant 
otherwise that a political canvass is pend- 
ing here, might possibly learn this news 
from the public worship of political di- 
vines. The habit grows among us of 
spicing prayers to heaven with partisan 
harangues, ‘‘If I were Defender of the 
Faith,’ exclaims Mr. Titmarsh, “I 
would issue an order to all priests and 
deacons to take to the book again; weigh- 
ing well, before they uttered it, every 
word they proposed to say upon so great 
@ subject as that of religion; and mis- 
trusting that dangerous facility given by 
active jaws and a hot imagination.” 
This he says extravagantly of extempore 
preaching; but extempore political pray- 
ing is the service to startle one by its 
trippingness and audacity. No stump is 
more plainly partisan than the pulpit of 
sundry preachers. In that era of ‘‘in- 
vestigation’? when the Crédit Mobilier 
heroes were exposed, a chaplain of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature prayed for 
heaven’s aid to shield those who had be- 
come ‘‘ targets for the archery of disap- 
pointed aspirants for power!’’ A fa- 
mous Massachusetts clergyman, in the 
‘*tidal wave” epoch, when the ‘‘ins” 
were going out and the ‘‘outs” were 
coming in, claimed in a prayer before the 
Republican State Convention, that poli- 
tical reputations ‘‘ were being assailed,”’ 
not fairly, but ‘‘as by the tomahawk and 
scalping knife,” and he besought heaven 
that Massachusetts ‘‘might be spared 
the foolishness of putting its faith in men 
untried and unproved.” A chaplain of 
the Senate, when the newspapers were 
lashing sundry partisan leaders, prayed 
thas: 
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O Lord our God, we come in this place to de- 
plore before Thee the spirit of lying which is 
abroad, and we beseech Thee to rebuke the giant 
demon of slander that stalks forth, casting upon 
all the earth a fearful shadow ; paralyze the hand 
that writes the wilful detraction; palsy the 
tongue that utters wanton calumny, the things 
which tend to undermine all confidence in the 
good and give a malignant power to all the bad 
elements for the demoralization and destruction 
of human society. Let Thy flaming spirit take 
vengcance upon the false accuser, and consume 
this spirit of ruin from off the land. 


We may be sure that that House chap- 
lain who is said to have been driven out of 
his Connecticut parish for political opin- 
ions, would make no such insinuation, 
and that what to one chaplain was lying 
to his colleague would be truth; what 
one denounced before heaven the other 
could heartily defend. Perhaps in the 
politics of the future, whenever one 
branch of the Legislature is Democratic 
and the other Republican, we shall have 
each chaplain reviewing in his morning 
orison the points made by his colleague 
before the rival body in the invocation of 
the day previous, thus giving both par- 
ties a fair show in heaven’s antechamber. 

No one asks a legislative chaplain to 
timidly avoid, in his entreaty for divine 
blessing, all reference to current needs; 
but it is hardly fair for him, in so sacred 
a service, to impute bad motives to one 
party or to extravagantly laud the other, 
even though he may owe his place to the 
side he extols. It is not square dealing 
for a man who undertakes to represent a 
mixed assembly before the throne of 
grace, to ask that the plans of the mi- 
nority shall be foiled by divine interven- 
tion. It is even a little rude to hint in 
publie petitions that heaven is on one 
side of the Cuban muddle or the Winslow 
extradition case and the devil on the 
other. 

Sometimes political prayer-makers, not 
content with partisanship, resort to slang 
and levity. A legislative chaplain at 
Harrisburg, who, according to the news- 
papers, * delights in showing himself so 
intimately familiar with the Creator that 
he daily advises as to how the universe 
should be run,” has been known to crack 
a joke in the morning prayer. On one 
occasion, says a writer of good authority, 
when an investigating committee had 
fastened upon a member the offence of 
‘blackmailing for the usury bill,” the 
parson caused a general smile by praying 
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“‘And oh! ‘from ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain,’ good Lord de- 
liver us !”’ 

When a body of such prayer-makers 
gets together, the tricks they can perform 
with what is nominally prayer to the 
Deity are sometimes rather startling. 
It seems as though every sentiment were 
sacrificed to the desire of being sensation- 
al—of uttering something racy enough 
to excite remark. Medical students 
trifle with things that make other peo- 
ple shudder; the grave-diggers in Hain- 
let jest at their task; and so the political 
prayer-maker becomes callous to his pro- 
fessional routine. 

Hamiet.—Has this fellow no feeling of his busi- 
ness, that he sings at grave-making ? 

Horatio.—Custom hath made it in him a pro- 
perty of easiness. 

Handet.—'Tis e’en so: the hand of little em- 
ployment hath the daintier sense, 

Surely it was only because addressing 
the Creator had become too professional 
that Dr. X. could pun in prayers, and Dr. 
Y. could quote from the ‘“ Heathen 
Chinee”; that he could argue, polish, 
and aim at dramatic display. Even 
though a part of the language is nomi- 
nally that of a ‘‘ worm” seeking not to 
be crushed, the apparent giving of infor- 
mation to the Creator on current politics 
is sometimes shocking in coolness, 

When the Evangelical Alliance, largely 
composed of most illustrious and vener- 
able men, met in New York, one minor 
performance arranged by somebody for 
them, was the simultaneous repetition 
aloud of the Lord’s prayer in five lan- 
guages. It might have been excusable 
enough to sing or preach in five tongues 
at once, but to arrange polyglot prayer 
to God seemed, I think, like a bit of the- 
atrical effect, not quite worthy of so noble 
an assemblage, and mainly intended for 
the human audience, since to the Almighty 
all tongues are as one. Still it may 
fairly be assumed that some of those most 
used to offering public prayer would have 
the keenest relish for,thus varying the 
monotony of it. 

Chaplain Newman, praying to God 
before the Senate for Cuban recognition, 
Chaplain Boynton, taking ground in his 
prayer before the House that President 
Johnson must yield to Congress, or be 
impeached, and asking the Almighty 
that ‘‘all who advise the President may 
help to influence him to céoperate with 
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the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment,” were political prayer-makers of 
reconstruction days. The former once 
publicly announced to the Creator that 
the country was ‘‘blessed with an econom- 
ical administration,” which was at that 
time a disputed point in politics, Dur- 
ing the present canvass we shall not 
hear Smith and Brown or Jones and 
Robinson mentioned under those names 
in political prayers, but we shall know by 
the circuitous phrase, ‘‘Thy servants 
who,”’ etc., for what ticket the worthy 
but too zealous parson electioneers. Can 
we wonder that lest November the negro 
preachers in Alabama had orders to pray 
plumply against the ratification of the new 
constitution, whose fate was then pending? 
The indirect attack in prayer is more vex- 
ing sometimes than the blurting out of 
names; and one has a kind of respect for 
the bluntness of that clergyman of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, who introduced a 
‘* personal ” into his supplication in this 
shape: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on John Shan- 
ahan, who keeps a saloon near the old 
bridge. Father, lay him on a bed of sick- 
ness, or have him moved out of town.” 
No one should have a word in flippant 
criticism of the sincere and sacred family 
altar; but public prayers, conducted be- 
fore men of various parties, can claim no 
such immunity. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that a bad public taste for novelty, 
spice, and sensation, even in worship, has 
something to do with the offence we 
speak of. Aiming to provide variety for 
his daily service, to be fresh and enter- 
taining in it, the public prayer-maker 
resorts to ‘‘timely topics.’’ On a day 
when the Belknap disgrace comes out, 
the chaplain prays: ‘‘ We stand in Thy 
sight uncovered in deep humiliation, and 
yet Thou art our refuge, O our Father, 
from the pursuit of every form of judg- 
ment,” etc. When the woman suffrage 
question is to come up he prays: ‘‘ We 
thank Thee, O Lord, for the women of 
America,’’ ete. Congress gets areminder 
of the day’s leading business from the 
opening prayer. If a bit of legislation is 
to the chaplain’s liking, he has another 
chance to say so on the following day. 
Thus, for example, after the repeal of 
the famous ‘‘salary bill,” the chaplain 
thanked Divine Providence ‘‘ for the deed 
of yesterday and the accomplishment of 
the will of the people in relation thereto.” 
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A Congressional chaplain, in short, has 
come to enjoy pretty much the functions 
of a delegate from a territory; namely, a 
share in the debates, but no vote. 

The press nowadays comes in for a 
regular puff in the Congressional chap- 
lain’s prayers. Formerly it was only the 
President, Vice-President, Congressmen, 
Justices, and the other authorities recog- 
nized by the Constitution, that could 
claim daily mention; but the press has 
worked its way upto the rank of a power 
in the land, and woe to the chaplain that 
withholds the professiona] courtesy of 
honorable mention. Still the chaplain 
often quietly criticises the minority press, 
as we have seen; and “the purification 
and increased power of that great en- 
gine” is a favorite theme of his implora- 
tion—a legitimate one, too, for nothing 
is more needed; but the ‘‘ purification” 
is the pill of the prayer, and the ‘* power” 
its sugar-coating. Once when the press 
was savage on Congressional corruption 
one chaplain besought Providence to 
‘hold in His own hand that powerful 
engine, the public press.” Chaplains 
need to be on good terms with the press 
of both porties, for the reporters 


telegraph their prayers all over the 


country. In the Senate obsequies upon 
Charles Sumner, Chaplain Sunderland, 
after mentioning other things, prayed 
for the committee who were to go with 
the body to Boston, ‘Give them safe 
conduct,” he said, ‘‘ in their sad journey, 
and we beseech Thee in Thy kind provi- 
dence, let all the arrangements for his 
obsequies be fittingly made among that 
noble but now stricken people who await 
the arrival of the funeral train by the 
old cradle of iiberty.” ‘* But,’’ adds 
the newspaper account, ‘‘ having acci- 
dentally omitted to mention the Vice- 
President in this supplication, Dr. Sun- 
deriand, after making a vain effort to 
find the agent of the Associated Press, 
induced a special correspondent to insert 
the omitted words in his report of the 
prayer, and it was made complete by 
telegraph.” Everybody can of course 
appreciate the chaplain’s quandary, and 
nobody would criticise in a hostile way 
this revising and amending; still, it gives 
a wonderfully clear idea of what the au- 
dience is to which public extempore 
prayers, nominally addressed to the De- 
ity, are so often really directed. 
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THE DISPOSITION OF A GREAT FORTUNE. 

Hiow lame and impotent was the con- 
clusion, viewed in its public phase, of the 
grand 2areer of Stewart, the “‘ dry-goods 
king” ! Could anything be at once more 
pitiable and more instructive ? To the 
city where his life-work had been done, 
where during half a century he had 
gathered fame and fortune, he left not a 
penny of all his millions to bless him 
with. Nota penny to any of its great 
institutions of religion, of education, of 
art, of charity; not a penny to the ben- 
evolent missions of whose progress and 
worth he had been a perscnal witness for 
nigh threescore years; not a penny to 
Church or State, nor even to seliishly 
building his own monument. You ean, 
to be sure, style his Broadway stores his 
monuments—but to-morrow they may 
pass to Jones, Brown, and Robinson, and 
be ‘‘Stewart’s stores ” no longer. 

I think it touching to note how the 
two who were left with the weight of this 
colossal fortune on them are busily try- 
ing to cover up Mr. Stewart’s miserable 
abandonment of it. They are said to be 
unobtrusively giving right and left, so 
that by and by, when they can announce 
how great a sum their benefactions have 
amounted to, they may disarm public 
criticism, remove the reproach of the 
great merchant's great failure, and show 
that he was right in taking the risk of 
leaving his heirs to make those charities 
that he himself did not lay out and di- 
rect. But after all they are doing this 
from gratitude, or from a sense of duty, 
or from kind hearts, and at any rate on 
their own responsibility, and not because 
he who enriched them had made it im- 
perative on them to doit. He bequeathed 
a certain sum to each of his employees of 
ten or twenty years’ standing, and he 
knew how many of these there were, and 
how much it would cost; the number 
was so few, the sum so small, that his 
executors patch out the number and the 
sum by disregarding ‘‘a few months 
less” than the ten or twenty years, and 
by giving in some cases $5,000 where he 
had said $1,000. With the one big lega- 
cy he left, the legatee bought out the 
dead man’s shoes, and stands in them 
and reigns in his stead. 
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I say it is almost melancholy to see 
such a winding up of the greatest of all 
the purely methodical business careers of 
America. Had there been children or 
grandchildren to enjoy the monstrous 
store of wealth, or one soul of kith or 
kin, the case might be shielded from 
comment; butas the distribution stands, 
compare it with George Peabody’s, which 
had been before Stewart’s eyes for years, 
and had won all men’s praises; compare 
it with Peter Cooper’s, his townsman’s, 
happily not yet ended. The very ‘‘ hotel 
for women,” the one scheme that might 
on a hard pinch be called philanthropic, 
Stewart left unfinished, though it could 
have been easily completed, with a little 
zeal, during his lifetime. Had the great 
merchant only bequeathed his splendid 
art gallery to the city of New York or to 
any institution in it, that had been some- 
thing thoughtful and public-spirited. 

Other millionaires have failed to endow 
public works or to build themselves se- 
cure fame by reason of suddenly falling 
in a dashing career of speculation. The 
thrones of kings are insecure, and kings 
of railways and stocks are specially cften 
discrowned. The great George Hudson 
came to grief; sodid Sir Morton Peto; 
so did James Fisk; so did Dr. Strous- 
berg, the railway contractor; so did 
Daniel Drew, the railway stock operator; 
so did Ralston, who was rather a banking 
than arailway king. But it was reserved 
for Stewart, richer than them all com- 
bined, to secure the praise of the world 
for his unprecedented success in not only 
making a fortune, but in keepit.g it all, 
and then to forfeit his place of honor by 
a total failure to regulate the use to be 
made of it. It is not reply enough, I 
think, to say that this marvellous gath- 
erer of ‘vealth relinquished to others, in 
whom he had a well-founded confidence, 
the task of distributing it. He was a 
man of details and of exactitude, He 
left nothing to chance. Accordingly his 
career could only have been made well- 
rounded, symmetrical, and complete by 
applying the same extraordinary busi- 
ness skill to the specific disposal of his 
gigantic fortune that he had applied to 
accumulating it. 
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THE AMERICAN VINE IN EUROPE. 

Evropgans affect to condemn the 
American vine on account of the fruity 
flavor of the wine made from its grapes, 
but there is a prospect that the vine- 
yards of the old world will be crowded 
with American plants. The Phylloxera 
insect is the gift of America to Europe, 
and the foreign vines have been found 
powerless to resist it. Our hardier spe- 
cies contain some varieties that are able 
to maintain themselves against this pest, 
and French wine makers are providing 
themselves with them. In 1875 more 
than fourteen million cuttings were sent 
to France, and a large quantity to Ger- 
many. A travellerin the southof France 
reports that he “‘found that in many 
parts of the Department of Heérault, 
where four years before the whole coun- 
try was one vast vineyard, relieved only 
here and there by an olive orchard, the 
ground was devoted either entirely or 
partly to other crops, and the vineyards 
were fast disappearing. Yet right in the 
midst of this desolating work of the in- 
sect the American vines were generally 
flourishing, and those who had carefully 
grafted theix own varieties on to the roots 
of ours were elated at the prospect.’’ 


THE ATTENDANCE AT THE EXHIBITION. 

THE number of visitors to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition did not either in May or 
June come up to the excited estimates of 
reporters on the ground or the more 
moderate expectations of officials. As 
the world knows, there were 76,217 en- 
trances on the opening day, but even in- 
cluding that the 19 days of May saw but 
379,004 paying visitors enter the grounds, 
an average of not quite 20,000 a day. 
The lowest number that the Exhibition 
has so far seen, or is likely to see, was 
7,056, on Tuesday, May 17. June has a 
somewhat better record, the average of 
the 17 admission days up to June 20 be- 
ing 26,736. It is gratifying to observe 
that this improvement is not due to oc- 
casional spurts, but is a steady gain 
which goes on all the time, It is likely 
to be very much increased by tho influx 


of foreigners and the movement of our 
own people in the fall months. The ar- 
rangemen‘+ for admitting visitors are on 
such a scale that the entrance of 30,000 
to 40,000 visitors leaves the gates appa- 
rently almost bare for the greater part of 
the day. That is to say, the prepara- 
tions made are, as they should be, much 
in excess of anything that will be re- 
quired of them, so that there will never 
be any crowding at the gates excepi in 
the few minutes that precede the closing 
of the grounds. 

It is said the cost of management is 
$5,000 a day, which for 159 working 
days, from May 10 to November 10, 
amounts to $795,000. The cost of erect- 
ing, building, and preparing the grounds 
was about $7,500,000, from which a mil- 
lion and a half must be deducted for the 
Art Gailery, which is a permanent invest- 
ment of the city of Philadelphia. This 
leaves a total ouigo of about $6,800,090, 
which must be met by the sale of privil- 
eges and admissions. What the former 
will bring has not been definitely an- 
nounced, if it is known, but probably 
the presence of 13,000,009 visitors will be 
required to make good the expenses. 
This is an average of about 81,000 daily, 
and more than 100,000 daily for the re- 
mainder of the time after June 25, when 
the first million visitors was reached on 
the forty-first day of the Exhibition, An 
average of this magnitude is not to be 
expected in America, though it is proba- 
ble the entrances for some days toward 
the close will exceed this number. The 
horse railroads are said to be capable of 
delivering 12,000 persons an hour, or for 
six hours 72,000 persons. The four 
steam roads can easily carry 8,000 an 
hour, and in addition to these sources 
must be added the large number who 
walk from the hotels immediately ad- 
joining the grounds. With all these 
modes of conveyance it is perfectly evi- 
dent that a current of 150,000 persons in 
one day would tax every resource of these 
provisions, and with 100,000 a day the 
most used lines would be crowded to re- 
pletion, 
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It seems unfortunate that institutions 
like these competitive world’s fairs, 
which are so distinctive an outgrowth of 
the times, and so characteristic of all the 
forces that mankind is marshalling for 
its own advantage, should be doomed to 
apparently certain failure in a financial 
sense. Probably there is not a country 
except England where an enterprise de- 
pending so much upon the peculiar com- 
bination of population, education, and 
diffused wealth, can hope to succeed. In 
that country the old Crystal Palace, 
which has stood for years a favorite place 
of resort, was visited on Whitmonday by 
63,000 persons, while on the same day 
the Zoélogical garden had 50,000 admis- 
sions. The Loan Collection of scientific 
instruments, an exhibition which could 
not hope to excite interest outside of a 
very limited class, was visited by 11,964 
persons on Whitmonday and 5,656 on 
the next day. 


THE FIFTEEN-YOUNG-LADY PROBLEM. 

Tae London Mathematical Society 
lately occupied itself with a discussion of 
the following problem: ‘In a school of 


fifteen girls a rule has been laid down 
that they shall walk out every day in 
rows of threes, but that the same two 
girls shall never come together twice in 
the same row.’’ The rule is supposed to 
have been carried out correctly during 
the six working days of the weck, but 
when Sunday comes it is found impossi- 
ble to send the girls to church without 
breaking the rule. This problem was 
announced more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and has engaged the attention 
of distinguished mathematicians, for the 
reason that its solution involves the use 
of mathematical synthesis, Prof. Syl- 
vester’s paper, in which the subject was 
discussed, was ‘on the fifteen young la- 
dies problem and a general mathemati- 
cal theory of pure syntax.” 


HOW TO CURE A COLD IN THE HEAD. 

‘‘THoues a cold in the head gives rise 
to much discomfort and uneasiness, it is 
not usually considered grave enough to 
necessitate professional advice; and the 
unfortunate victim of nasal catarrh, with 
watery eyes, running nostrils, sneezing, 
and nasal speech, is more often regarded 
as a subject of ridicule rather than of 
sympathy or commiseration.” 
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This assertion by Dr. Ferrier of King’s 
College Hospital, London, is undoubted- 
ly true, but to the fact that Dr. Ferrier 
took a very bad cold at a very inconve- 
nient time the world is indebted for a 
determined effort to find a remedy for 
such cases. Being obliged to speak in 
public one day, he was annoyed the pre- 
vious evening by symptoms of a ‘‘cold” 
that threatened to interfere with his ex- 
pected speaking, and he set himself to dis- 
cover a speedy cure, As the local symp- 
toms are the chief source of discomfort, 
he determined on local treatment, and 
took trinitrate of bismuth in the form of 
asnuff. Strongly inhaled so as tg carry 
it well into the interior of the nostrils, 
this substance gave relief within a few 
hours, After a little experience he mod- 
ified the prescription as follows: 

‘“‘The formula which I find on the 
whole the most suitable combination of 
the ingredients of the snuff is as follows: 
Hydrochlorate of morphia, two grains: 
acacia powder, two drachms; trisnitrate 
of bismuth, six drachms. Of this pow- 
der one-quarter to one-half may be taken 
as snuff in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. The inhalations ought to be 
commenced as soon as the symptoms of 
coryza begin to show themselves, and 
should be used frequently at first, so as 
to keep the interior of the nostrils con- 
stantly well coated. Each time the nos- 
trils are cleared another pinch should be 
taken. It may be taken in the ordinary 
manner from between the thumb and 
forefinger, but a much more efficacious 
and less wasteful method is to use a 
small gutter of paper, or a ‘snuff spoon,’ 
placing it just within the nostril and 
sniffing up forcibly so as to carry it well 
within. Some of the snuff usually finds 
its way into the pharynx, and acts as a 
good topical application there, should 
there be also pharyngeal catarrh. The 
powder causes scarcely any perceptible 
sensation. A slight smartness may oc- 
cur if the mucous membrane is much ir- 
ritated and inflamed, but it rapidly dis- 
appears. After a few sniffs of the pow- 
der a perceptible amelioration of the 
symptoms ensues, and in the course of a 
few hours, the powder being inhaled 
from time to time, all the symptoms may 
have entirely disappeared. I am writing 
this note cured of a cold in the head, 
which I began to manifest in a very de- 
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cided manner last night, viz.: weight in 
the frontal sinuses, tickling of the nos- 
trils, sneezing, watering of the eyes, and 
commencing flow of the nasal mucus. I 
commenced taking the snuff, continuing 
at intervals for about two hours, thor- 
oughly coating the interior of the nostrils 
with it. Next morning I found myself 
entirely free from catarrh. The effects 
in my own case have been twice so rapid 
and beneficial that I look with compara- 
tive indifference on future colds.” 

Good effects have invariably followed 
this treatment on others as well as on 
himself. 





A NEW EXTINCT LAKE BASIN. 

TueE discovery of a new tertiary lake 
basin is recorded by Messrs. George B. 
Grinnell and Edward S. Dana. It is sit- 
uated near Camp Baker, Montana, and 
contains remains of two successive lakes 
of miocene and pliocene age. Camp 
Baker is about fifty miles nearly due east 
from Helena, and is surrounded by 
mountains, the Big Belt range lying 
south and southwest, the Little Belt on 
the north, and the Crazy Woman moun- 
tains on the southeast. The beds are 
mostly homogeneous cream-colored clays, 
so hard as to be cut with difficulty by the 
knife. The deposits areat a much great- 
er elevation than any others of the same 
age now known on the continent. They 
are over 5,000 feet above sea level, while 
the White river and Colorado beds are 
about 3,000 feet high and the Oregon 
basins somewhat less. The discoverers 
think it by no means impossible that the 
Baker lake may have flowed into that at 
White river by some old river channel, 
but so little is known of the intervening 
country that no opinion on the subject 
can now be formed. 





EXPERIMENTS IN INCUBATION. 

Mr. G. J. Ransome has been experi- 
menting upon brooding hens, to ascertain 
how far the incubation period can be ex- 
tended. Four months he found to be 
the longest time, though the hen (a pea 
hen) had then to be driven off the eggs 
to save her life. He also made some in- 
teresting observations on the extent to 
which the instinct of fowls could be 
played upon. His conclusions, as com- 
municated to ‘‘ Nature,’’ are as follows: 
‘*A ferret strangled herself by trying 
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to squeeze through too narrow an open- 
ing. She left a very young family of 
threeorphans. These I gave, in the mid- 
dle of the day, to a Brahma hen which had 
been sitting on dummies for about a 
month. She took to them almost imme- 
diately, and remained with them for 
rather more than a fortnight, at the end 
of which time I had to cause a separa- 
tion, in consequence of the hen having 
suffocated one of the ferrets by standing 
on its neck. During the whole of the 
time that the ferrets were left with the hen 
the latter had to sit upon the nest ; for 
the young ferrets, of course, were not 
able to follow the hen about as chickens 
would have done. The hen, as might be 
expected, was very much puzzled at the 
lethargy of her offspring. Two or three 
times a day she used to fly off the nest, 
calling upon her brood to follow; bet 
upon hearing their cries of distress from 
cold, she always returned immediately 
and sat with patience for six or seven 
hours more. I should have said that it 
only took the hen one day to learn the 
meaning of these cries of distress; for 
after the first day she would always run 
in an agitated manner to any place where 
I concealed the ferrets, provided that 
this place was not too far away from the 
nest to prevent her from hearing the cries 
of distress. Yet I do not think it would 
be possible to conceive of a greater con- 
trast than that between the shrill peep- 
ing note of a young chicken and the 
hoarse growling noise of a young ferret. 
On the other hand, I cannot say that the 
young ferrets ever seemed to learn the 
meanings of the hen’sclucking. During 
the whole of the time that the hen was 
allowed to sit upon the ferrets she used 
to comb out their hair with her bill, in 
the same way as hens in general comb out 
the feathers of their chickens. While 
engaged in this process, however, she 
used frequently tostop and look with one 
eye at the wriggling nest full with an in- 
quiring gaze expressive of astonishment. 
At other times, also, her family gave her 
good reason to be surprised; for she used 
often to fly off the nest suddenly with a 
loud scream—an action which was doubt- 
less due to the unaccustomed sensation 
of being nipped by the young ferrets in 
their search for the teats. It is further 


worth while to remark that the hen 
showed so much uneasiness of mind when 
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the ferrets were taken from her to be fed, 
that at one time I thought she was going 
to desert them altogether. After this, 
therefore, the ferrets were always fed in 
the nest, and with this arrangement the 
hen was perfectly satisficd—apparently 
because she thought that she then had 
some share in the feeding process. At 
any rate she used to cluck when she saw 
the milk coming, and surveyed the feed- 
ing with evident satisfaction.” The suc- 
cess of this experiment is all the more 
remarkable from the fact that a similar 
one tried on a rabbit failed, the rabbit 
instantly attacking the young ferret. 


TRE POTATO BEETLE IN 18%5. 

Tue yearly reports of Prof. Charles V. 
Riley, State Entomologist of Missouri, 
show how practically valuable the labors 
of a scientific man may be, and also how 
much one State carn do for the whole 
country by providing for scientific aid to 
its own people. Last year Mr. Riley was 
able to predict that the Colorado potato 
beetle would not do so much damage this 
year as last. The result has verified his 


prophecy. The summer in Missouri he 


says ‘‘was so excessively wet that al- 
though the beetle was abundant enough 
in the spring, it subsequently became 
comparatively scarce and harmless, and 
did not again become multiplied till after 
the rains had ceased and the third brood 
had developed; by which time the crop 
was sufficiently matured to be out of 
danger. Very much the same conditions 
occurred all over the upper Mississippi 
valley country, and as there was an 
increased acreage planted, the crop 
throughout this whole section was larger 
and prices lower than they have been for 
many years. Indeed, in some parts of 
Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, it has been 
difficult to dispose of potatoes at even 
twenty-five cents per bushel.” The in- 
sect had transferred its operations to a 
more eastern field, and was often seen in 
the streets of Philadelphia and New York. 
The sandy hills and beach of Coney Is- 
land were covered with them, and one 
observer was puzzled to account for the 
fact that the green fields of Flatbush, and 
other neighboring regions of Long Is- 
land, were deserted in favor of the barren 
sands of Coney Island, where they re- 
fused even the coarse sea grass, which is 
the principal vegetation. He finally 
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concluded that they have an ‘“irresisti- 
ble tendency ” to travel east, which leads 
them even to the very border of the 
ocean. They marched or rather flew as 
far as eastern Massachusetts, but did not 
manage to besiege Boston or invade 
Maine. During this visitation the east- 
ern farmers profited by the results of 
Prof. Riley’s studies, and saved them- 
selves much loss. Paris green still re- 
mains the principal weapon of destruc- 
tion. A new mode of applying the poi- 
son is to put one pound of it and a gal- 
lon of molasses in a barrel of water, and 
throw the solution over the plants by 
means of an atomizer. Careful experi- 
ments by Dr. Kedzie of Michigan prove 
that the position taken in this misceilany 
as to the danger of ‘‘ poisoning” the 
ground was correct. No such poisoning 
occurs. Within four months the Paris 
green is changed by natural forces into 
some less soluble form, and is unaffected 
by the ordinary solvents of the soil. In 
small quantities it does not injure the 
health of the plants, and the power of the 
soil to hold arsenious acid and its salts 
in an insoluble form prevents the poi- 
soning of water that filters through it. 
Numerous patent poisons are in the mar- 
ket, and the effect of one, a mixture of 
arsenic and salt, is peculiar. ‘* As soon 
as the powder touched the larve they 
writhed and became restless, as with 
pain; the powder dissolved and formed a 
translucent coating upon them, and in 
about three hours they began to die. 
The beetles were not so easily affected, 
though they too were in time killed by 
it.” The question of where this sudden 
and unwelcome visitor originated, and 
why he did not come before, is hard to 
answer, but Prof. Riley thinks he origi- 
nated in the Rocky mountains, and re- 
mained at home until civilization in the 
way of traffic, travel, and settlement on 
the plains, afforded him the means of 
journeying. 
MAY WEATHER. 

GENERAL Myer reports that the most 
noticeable features of the month were 
the barometric pressure averages higher 
than usual in the sections east of the 
Rocky mountains; the frequent occur- 
rence of tornadoes, especially those of 
the 6th in Kansas, Illinois, and Indiana; 
the temperature averages nearly 4 deg. 
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below the normal in the St. Lawrence 
valley, and 2.5 deg. above in the Lower 
Lake region; late frosts in Mississippi 
and Tennessee; large excess of rainfall 
in the Western Gulf States, Tennessee, 
and Upper Mississippi valley; severe 
snow-storms along Lake Superior, on 
Pike’s Peak, and in Utah, Montana, 
and Wyoming Territories; very few re- 
ports of droughts; the destructive thun- 
der and hail-storms; ice fields in Lake 
Superior, Straits of Mackinaw, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and near St. Johns, New- 
foundland; grasshoppers in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana; auro- 
ra of the 25th. Eight areas of high and 
eleven of low barometer are recorded. 
The average velocities of the storm areas 
were 24, 28, 26, 30, 25, 26, 22, 16, and 
25 miles an hour. 

Minimum and Maximum Tempera- 
tures.—Portland, Oregon, 36 deg., 82 
Geg.; San Francisco, 45 deg., 81 deg.; 
San Diego, 50 deg., 76 deg.; Salt Lake 
City, 33 deg., 88 deg.; Cheyenne, 27 
deg., 81 deg.; Denver, 32 deg., 85 deg. ; 
Pike’s Peak, 2 deg., 39 deg.; Santa Fé, 
28 deg., 78 deg.; Virginia City, 24 deg., 
81 deg.; Bismarck, 23 deg., 87 deg.; 
Pembina, 22 deg., 57 deg.; Fort Sully, 
27 deg., 96 deg.; St. Paul, 31 deg., 89 
deg.; Leavenworth, 37 deg., 87 deg.; 
Duluth, 26 deg., 87 deg.; Marquette, 23 
deg., 86 deg.; Chicago, 35 deg., 87 deg. ; 
Detroit, 30 deg., 85 deg.; Oswego, 31 
deg., 91 deg.; Pittsburgh, 27 deg., 91 
deg.; Memphis, 48 deg., 88 deg.; New 
Orleans, 57 deg., 86 deg.; Indianola, 58 
deg., 87 deg.; Eagle Pass, Texas, 72 
deg., 102 deg.; Key West, 70 deg., 91 
deg.; Savannah, 50 deg., 94 deg.; Nor- 
folk, 88 deg., 89 deg.; Knoxville, 40 
deg., 89 deg.; Washington, 34 deg., 90 
deg.; New York, 34 deg., 83 deg.; Bos- 
ton, 34 deg., 86 deg.; Eastport, 33 deg., 
65 deg.; Mt. Washington, 7 deg., 55 
deg. 

Rain and Snow Fall.—Inches rain: 
St. Lawrence valley, 2.70; New Eng- 
land, 3.05; Sonth Atlantic States, 3.25; 
Eastern Gulf States, 3.85; Lower Lake 
region, 2.65; Ohio valley, 2.90; Lower 
Missouri valley, 3.75; Pacific Coast, 
0.72. In all the above there was a defi- 
ciency from the precipitation of previous 
years. In the following there was an 
excess: Middle Atlantic States, 3.85 in. ; 
Western Gulf States, 6.45; Upper Lake 
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region, 4.75; Tennessee, 6.05; Upper 
Mississippi valley, 4.90; Minnesota, 4.10. 
Heavy snowfalls took place at Duluth, 
Minnesota, Escanaba, Michigan, and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Rainy Days.—In New England, 16; 
Middle Atlantic States, 12; Southern 
States and Ohio valley, 10; Lake region, 
15; Upper Mississippi valley, 12; Mis- 
souri valley, 9; Rocky mountain sta- 
tions, 18. Only one light shower occur- 
red at San Diego, and two at San Fran- 
cisco, during the month, while sixteen 
days, on which more or less rain fell, are 
reported for Portland, Oregon. At 
Campo, California, and Stanwix, Arizo- 
na Territory, not any rain feil. 

Verifications.—The average number 
of probabilities verified for the whole 
country is 89.0 per cent. ; for the weather, 
92.3; wind direction, 90.3; temperature, 
88.6; barometric changes, 85.4 per cent. 

Earthquake.—One, at Santa Barbara, 
California, 10th. 


FRENCH FLANS FOR WEATHER PREDIC- 
TIONS. 

Tue French Government is entering 
most heartily into the work of weather 
studies and predictions. Its especial ef- 
fort will be to make its reports valuable 
to agriculturists, and in doing so its sue- 
cess will be equally valuable to other 
countries. The whole work is in charge 
of Le Verrier, Director of the Paris Ob- 
servatory, who in his circulars points out 
to meteorologists that the mere period- 
ical observation of the weather is not 
sufficient. Storms, when they come, must 
be carefully and constantly observed not 
only as to quantity of rain, but in all 
their phenomena. Especially important 
is the way in which the rainfall is pro- 
pagated froia canton to canton. This 
advance of the storm he proposes to re- 
present by curves, and charts of this 
kind will be constructed for the whole of 
France. Hail-storms are considered to 
be especially instructive, for particular 
cantons are known to be subject to vio- 
lent hail-storms accompanied by hurri- 
canes, which are very destructive to for- 
ests and crops, and yet the neighboring 
cantons are comparatively exempt. No 
reason for this difference has been agreed 
upon, and in fact the relative conditions 
of the neighboring cantons as to forests, 
river courses, etc., is still unsettled. It 
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will be seen from this short description 
that Le Verrier means to make the rain- 
fall the subject of such close study that 
it is hardly possible our ignorance on 
many points connected with it should 
long continue. In his methods he satis- 
fies the demands of Blasius for a con- 
tinuous observation of a storm. In this 
connection the new stations placed on 
the top of the Pic du Midi in the Pyre- 
nees and the Puy de Dome in Auvergne 
will play an important part. The Pic is 
9,500 and the Puy de Dome 4,846 feet 
high. The Bureau of Longitudes has 
just published in its ‘‘ Annuaire ’’ a map 
showing the magnetic declination of all 
French towns, which is perhaps a prepar- 
ation for the meteorological work. 


ETHEREAL FRICTION. 

MEssrks, STEWART AND Tait, in experi- 
menting on the rotation of metallic disks 
in vacuo, found that they became heated, 
and this effect was attributed to the fric- 
tion of the ether. This conclusion is 
criticised by Mr. Hicks, who points out 
that nearly all the effects can be account- 
ed for by supposing that the disk ex- 
pands by the force of rotation, and in 
doing so loses temperature. This lost 
heat is gradually recovered by the ab- 
sorption of heat from the surrounding 
medium. Then when the rotation ceases 
the disk contracts and gives out as much 
heat as it had absorbed in expanding. It 
consequently appears to have heat when 
it has really gained nothing but work. 
Mr. Hicks calculated that a disk of sil- 
ver should show an increase of 0.4 deg. 
C., while Messrs. Stewart and Tait found 
that an aluminum disk gained 0.47 deg. 
C. He also showed that if the friction 
of the ether were really the cause of the 
heating, the rise of 0.4 deg. C. would 
correspond to friction amounting to 
0.0006 of a lb. per square foot of surface, 
and the earth would be retarded in its 
revolution by this ethereal friction so 
much that the day would be lengthened 
0.006 of a minute in a century. 


GALLIUM. 

THE discovery of the new metal galli- 
ur is a striking example of the delicacy 
and accuracy which is now possible in 
chemical investigations. The discover- 
er says that at the time the metal was 
recognized he probably did not possess 
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more than one-one-hundredth of a milli- 
gram of the metal, ‘‘ dissolved in a very 
small drop of liquid.” He has been 
able to present a specimen of the metal 
to the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
but it weighed only a milligram and a 
half, or about one-forty-fifth of a grain. 
With such small quantities it is not sur- 
prising that he mistook an alloy for the 
pure metal. Subsequent tests showed 
that gallium has very peculiar physical 
properties. It melts at 85.1 deg. C., so 
that the heat of the hand is sufficient to 
liquefy it. But when solid it is hard 
and resistant even to within a few de- 
grees of the melting point. The discov- 
erer finds the metal in other ores of zinc 
than that of Pierrefitte, and thinks it 
may be a constituent of all blendes, 
though the proportionate quantity is 
very small. Mendeleeff announced in 
1869 the discovery of what he considers 
to be a law as follows: ‘‘The properties 
of simple bodies, the constitution of 
their combinations, as well as the prop- 
erties of the latter, are periodic func- 
tions of the atomic weights of the ele- 
ments.” According to a scheme which 
he presents, there remained five ele- 
ments to be discovered, one of which is 
gallium, the theoretical probability of 
which he had indicated under the name 
eka-aluminium. 


LIEUTENANT CAMERON’S WORK. 

LIEUTENANT CAMERON, the gallant 
young African explorer, has found his 
countrymen quite eager to testify their 
appreciation of his services. He was 
present at a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and received a very 
enthusiastic greeting. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson gave a flattering account of the 
Lieutenant's work, saying: ‘‘ He has not 
been a mere explorer, one of those trav- 
ellers who carry their eyes in their pock- 
ets. He always kept his eyes well about 
him, and the observations which he made, 
both of an astronomical and of a physi- 
cal character, are of extraordinary value. 
The register of observations which he has 
brought home, and which are now being 
computed at the Observatory at Green- 
wich, promise to be of a most important 
character. They are astonishingly nu- 
merous, elaborate, and accurate, and I 
have great expectation that one conse- 
quence of computing those observations 
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will be that we shall have a definite line 
laid down from one sea to the other 
across twenty degrees of longitude, which 
will serve as a fixed mathematical basis 
of all future geographical explorations of 
equatorial Africa. Among the minor 
objects achieved by Lieutenant Cameron 
must be noted his cireumnavigation of 
the great lake Tanganyika and his dis- 
covery of the outlet whereby that lake 
discharges its waters into the great river 
Lualaba. Another very important matter 
is the identification as nearly as possible, 
not absolutely proved by mathematical 
demonstration, that the Lualaba is the 
Congo, One of the main objects of the 
expedition was to follow down the course 
of that river so as to prove or disprove 
the identity of the Lualaba and the Con- 
go. Lieutenant Cameron was not able, 
as he explained to you, to carry out that 
scheme in its entirety, but he collected 
sufficient information on the spot to 
render it a matter, not of positive certain- 
ty, but in the highest degree of ‘proba- 
bility, that the two rivers are one and the 
same. Another great discovery of his is 


the determination of a new river system 
between the valley which he followed of 


the Lolame, and the scene of Dr. Living- 
stone’s discoveries. This valley, which 
consists of a large river running through 
a series of lakes, forms, as he fully be- 
lieves, and as I also believe, the course of 
the true Lualaba. The observations 
which he has furnished respecting lati- 
tude, longitude, and elevation, amount 
to the extraordinary number of nearly 
5,000; and he took as many as 130 or 140 
lunar observations on one single spot.” 

The Geographical Society awarded him 
“the blue riband of scientific geogra- 
phy,” its principal gold medal of the 
year, the Queen received him and made 
him commander of the Bath, and the 
French Geographical Society will give 
him its great medal for 1877. The medal 
for 1876 cannot be awarded him for the 
reason that it is contrary to the rules to 
award the medal to explorers who have 
not yet published their results. 


THE SAN GOTHARD TUNNEL. 

It is said that mistakes have been 
made in calculating the cost of the San 
Gothard tunnel, and that instead of 187,- 
000,000 frances (or $37,500,000) it will 
cost nearly 300,000,000 francs (or $60,- 
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000,000). Some alteration in the esti- 
mates may be necessary, but this story in 
its full magnitude is probably a canard. 
In any case this tunnel will belong to one 
of the great works which have been made 
possible by the addition of nearly ten 
thousand million dollars in gold and silver 
to the personal property of the world with- 
in three centuries. Another scheme which 
is now proposed is the construction of a 
railroad across the Asiatic continent, to 
be built by Russia and to cost $300,000,- 
000, the distance being 4,500 miles from 
Nijne Novgorod, where the great Rus- 
sian fair is held, to Pekin, capital of 
China. The air pumps working on the 
San Gothard tunnel make 200 strokes 
per minute, night and day, and furnish 
35,500 cubic feet of air, at 120 pounds 
pressure, per hour. The advance made 
in this kind of machinery since the work 
at Mont Cenis is shown by the fact that 
these pumps occupy one-sixth of the 
space and cost but half as much as those 
of Sommeiller. The rock drills used are 
all European: Dubois & Francois, Mec- 
Kean, Ferroux, and Turrettini. They 
do their work so effectively that the 
piercing of the tunnel is pushed at a 
rate which is 48 1-2 per cent. faster than 
the maximum at Mont Cenis, though the 
rock is harder. The bore advances on 
each side of the mountain at the rate of 
seven to ten feet a day. 


THE EARLY EUROPEAN CONTINENT. 

Mr. Henry Hicks has endeavored to 
restore the geography of Europe during 
the Laurentian or Pre-Cambrian period, 
just at the dawn of life of a sufficiently 
high order to leave its traces on the 
rocks. The axis of the continent would 
stretch in a southwest or northeast di- 
rection along the southern coast of the 
English Channel, through Holland and 
Denmark, to the Baltic. The southern 
border, reaching from the south of Spain 
probably to Russia, was mountainous, as 
was also the northern border, lying in the 
line of the Hebrides, Norway, and Lap- 
land. Thus the structure of continents as 
they appear at the present day only repeats 
that of the early world, so far as it can 
be studied ont. In the continental 
trough the eastern border stood highest, 
sloping down to the Atlantic, where its 
coast was probably somewhere near the 
present 100-fathom line of soundings. 
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In the oscillations of level to which all 
continents have constantly been subject, 
this Laurentian land was gradually sunk 
below the ocean, and upon it the Cam- 
brian beds were laid down. As the At- 
lantie border was the lowest, the sub- 
mergence and deposition of new rock 
material began there, but the movement 
continued until the highlands of Russia 
were brought below the water. Thus 
the Cambrian rocks were laid down in 
a wedge 25,000 to 30,000 feet thick on 
the west and not more than 1,000 feet in 
Sweden. The life of this continent, 
which was all of marine forms, is thought 
by Mr. Hicks to sustain this view. He 
considers it probable that the animals 
migrated into Europe from some point 
in the southwest, probably near the equa- 
tor. He pointed out that a similar sub- 
mergence of land, and migration of ani- 
mals from the southwest, occurred in 
North America also at the same period, 
the lines indicating the European and 
American depressions meeting in’ mid- 
Atlantic. 


A SPEED INDICATOR. 
Pror. Guturiz has proposed a mode 


of arranging an ordinary manometer in 
such a way as to indicate changes of speed 


in steam machinery. The manometer 
consists of a column of mercury, the 
height of which changes according to the 
pressure exerted on its base. By plac- 
ing a small air pump, having one throw 
for each revolution of the engine, in such 
a position as to pump air upon the base 
of the mercury column, the column will 
be raised by the compression of the air. 
A capillary tube permits the air to flow 
from the chamber in a constant stream, 
and the height of the mercury depends 
upon the relative rapidity of the air pis- 
ton. If the engine works faster, it rises. 
An arrangement like this has already been 
applied in America, the manometer be- 
ing an ordinary Bourdon’s steam-pres- 
suregauge, The main difficulty with the 
instrument is the oscillation of the gauge. 


Soar halos are not such rare things 
in England as has been supposed. Mr. 
Gledhill noticed forty-four in 1874 and 
twenty-three in 1875, and no doubt seve- 
ral were missed. The halos are nearly 
always complete, and usually have a ra- 
dius.of about 22 deg. 
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Pror. Hvuxtey’s devotion to pure sci- 
ence was lately rewarded by the unex- 
pected bequest of one thousand pounds 
from Mr. Thomason of Manchester, 
England, a gentleman who “highly ap- 
preciated his great achievements in fur- 
therance of our knowledge of the science 
of life.” 


Amone the richest gold ores known 
are the combinations of tellurium, gold, 
silver, and lead with sulphur or anti- 
mony. Transylvania and Virginia were 
the most noted localities until they were 
discovered in Colorado, where they have 
been found in greater abundance and 
forming more persistent veins than in 
any other region. Recently ores of this 
kind assaying $273 per ton were found 
there. 


Tue total production of some princi- 
pal mining products in the United States 
since 1776, so far as known, is as follows: 


341,521,423 tons 


855,000 bi 

200,000 “ 
Quicksilver (flasks of 76 1-2 lbs.) 840,000 flasks 
1,332,700,000 dollars 

Silver 261,450,000 * 

Petroleum (42 gallons each)... 76,594,600 barrels 
The above tons are all of 2,240 pounds 
each, Of quicksilver there was 28,700 
tons, gold 2,000 tons, silver 6,250 tons, 
and petroleum 10,000,000 tons taken out. 


ARTIFICIAL ice has been made and 
maintained in a skating rink in London 
by passing a mixture of glycerine and 
water, cooled to below 32 deg., through 
pipes immersed in a thin layer of water. 
In this way four tons of ice are kept on 
a floor 24 by 16 feet, and a larger rink 
is now building. It is noticeable that 
the mechanical means used are precisely 
the same by which a baker’s oven in 
Paris was heated to a temperature of 
1,000 deg. The water, being confined in 
a strong pipe, could not take the form 
of vapor; so that the bread was baked 
by water. 


A MINER who has been prospecting in 
South Africa reports that he found an- 
cient pits on the gold veins which looked 
as if they might have been worked by 
King Solomon’s men. The openings 
appeared to have been made by heating 
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the rock and then pouring on water to 
crack it, and by this primitive means 
shafts were sunk to the depth of sixty 
feet. Near the mines heavy slabs of 
hard greenstone were found, and in 
them bowl-shaped hollows, with other 
hard stones shaped to fit these depres- 
sions. These he supposed were the 
mills in which the ancients ground the 
ores and liberated the gold. 


Tue proposed channel tunnel between 
England and France does not enjoy re- 
markably good pecuniary prospects. In 
1874 only 217,145 persons crossed from 
the continent to England by way of the 
channel, while 222,614 went the other 
way. Apparently 1,000 persons each 
way daily are as many as can be expect- 
ed at first. At $2 per passage the in- 
come would be $1,200,000 a year from 
passenger traffic. M. Lesseps, who has 
now interested himself in the work, thinks 
that the passengers will number a mil- 
lion and the receipts $2,000,000 a year. 
The preparatory work of boring to test 
the rock will be completed this year, 
and if no serious obstacle prevents the 
tunnelling will be begun and pushed 
forward to the distance of 1,000 yards, 


For some months past the large iron 
furnaces in Pittsburgh, Pa., have been 
making an extraordinary amount of met- 
al daily, but their performance is sur- 
passed by that of No. 4 furnace at Esch, 
in the duchy of Luxemburg. This 
furnace made in two weeks in 1874 
1,582 tons, or an average of 113 tons 
daily. The ore is odlitic, and contains 
only 31 1-2 per cent. of iron, while that 
worked at Pittsburgh is twice as rich. 
The Esch furnace is 65 feet high and 23 
feet in diameter at the boshes, Though 
one of the Pittsburgh furnaces made 
somewhat more iron than the maximum 
at Esch, these circumstances prove that 
the latter deserves to regard itself as the 
champion of the world. The Pittsburgh 
furnaces are said to be badly ‘‘ cut” and 
worn after their performance, proofs 
that they have been over-driven, but this 
is also reported to be due to the character 
of the bricks used to line them. 
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Amone the minerals sent by the Do- 
minion Government to the Centennial 
Exhibition is a fossil plant from the coal 
measures the tissues of which are filled 
up with galena, a lead ore. Galena was 
also found in a small vein of calcite, in 
a layer of sandstone between two coal 
beds. Mr. Poole, the Government In- 
spector, says: ‘‘ Whether new or not, 
such specimens are of some value as con- 
firming the theory of the aqueous 
origin of some mineral veins; for al- 
though the blast furnace has proved that 
galena can be volatilized by heat and re- 
crystallized on cooling, the finding of 
galena in places where it could not pos- 
sibly have been exposed to a high 
temperature requires some other agent 
than heat to account for its aggregation 
and deposition, and suggests the univer- 
sal medium of solution, water, as the 
agent.’ This is true, but these speci- 
mens do not prove deposition from 
aqueous solution to be the sole method 
of vein origin. 


Tue late expedition of Prof. Nordens- 
kiold through the sea of Kara to Sibe- 


ria, up the Jenisei river, and overland to 
St. Petersburg, has already produced 


some fruit. His success showed that it 
was possible to open a new route of com- 
munication with an almost unpeopled 
but valuable part of Siberia, and a num- 
ber of enterprises have been begun for 
the purpose of finding this route. A 
gentleman of St. Petersburg has given 
25,000 roubles, about $15,000, toward an 
expedition to explore a commercial route 
from northern Russia to Behring’s straits, 
and Prof. Nordenskiold has promised to 
take charge of it. Subscriptions to the 
amount of 26,000 roubles have also been 
made toward a more extensive expedi- 
tion to explore the northern coast of Si- 
beria. This will consist of two ships, 
and will be absent three years, under the 
command of Captain Wiggins of Sunder- 
land. Prof. Nordenskiold is already 
preparing for his expedition. He in- 
tends to make it entirely commercial, and 
will take a cargo out which he will sell, 
and bring back a return cargo. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Grupert is justly regarded as one: 


of the most eminent English dramatists 
of the day; and this fact and the other, 
that these plays have been thought 
worthy of publication by highly respecta- 
ble houses both in London and New 
York, are striking testimonials to the 
decadence of our dramatic literature. 
It is to be admitted without hesitation 
that these plays,* two of them at least, 
have more merit as literature than any 
others that have been put upon the 
English stage for a quarter of a century, 
unless indeed any of Mr. Swinburne’s 
have been acted, which we do not remem- 
ber. Mr. Gilbert’s plays are at least 
readable, and with a certain degree of 
pleasure, which cannot be said of any of 
the dramatic productions of late years 
which have had their successful ‘‘ run” 
of a hundred nights, more or less. Even 
Mr. Tom Taylor’s plays are so thin in 
thought and so weak in characterization 
that not a word of them dwells in our 
memories, and their personages have no 
existence in our minds, except as they 
have been set before us by clever actors; 
and Mr. Boucicault’s ‘‘Shaughraun,” 
for which, after more than a hundred 
thousand dollars had been made by its 
performance, he was offered two hundred 
and fifty thousand for the use of it for 
five years, which he refused, believing 
that his royalty on the performance dur- 
ing that time would bring him a larger 
sum—even this marvellously successful 
play has hardly more value as literature 
than the flimsiest tale thai is published 
in any one of the many weekly story 
papers. In comparison with ‘‘ Oid Heads 
and Young Hearts,” Mr. Boucicault’s 
best comedy, its solidity is as that of a 
fog-bank compared with the Dunderberg. 
True, it may be said that all these plays 
are written not to be read, but to be acted, 
and that their success upon the stage is 
all-sufficient evidence that their authors 
have attained the proper end of play- 
writing. But this again shows the de- 


** Original Plays." By W. S. Grpert. 
12mo, pp. 366. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 


terioration of dramatic literature. For 
other plays—Shakespeare’s, Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s, Jonson’s, Marlowe’s, not 
to mention others of the Elizabethan 
period, and even of the Restoration and 
the last century, and Molicre’s plays, and 
Goethe’s, and Schiller’s—were written to 
be acted, and with, let us say, a passable 
success; and yet they are the boast of 
English and of German and of French 
literature. The fact that plays a score 
of which boiled down would not furnish 
thought for one scene, we will not say 
of Shakespeare, but of Fletcher or 
Moliére, fill large theatres for weeks to- 
gether, is in itself evidence that dra- 
matic literature has not oniy deteriorated, 
but that it actually is not wanted for our 
modern stage. Over this fact we may 
mourn if we like to do so; but our tears 
are useless; our milk is spilt. Of the 
plays in Mr. Gilbert’s volume, six in 
number—‘‘ The Wicked World,” ‘‘ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea,” ‘‘ Charity,” ‘‘ The 
Princess,” ‘‘ The Palace of Truth,” and 
“Trial by Jury”—the first three might be 
called comedies; but they are known to 
the modern theatre as dramas, a term 
applied by theatrical people to plays 
which are neither comedies nor tragedies, 
but which, being either joyous or gloomy 
in their tone and in their ending, present 
pictures of life in a realistic way. Even 
“The Wicked World’’ comes rightly 
under this designation, although its per- 
sonages are fairies, and its scene is ‘aid 
upon the upper side of a cloud; for this 
is a mere fanciful contrivance for effect, 
and the fairies are the most human of 
stage personages, and behave like the 
men and women we meet daily. Of the 
other plays, ‘‘ The Princess” is a fantasy 
piece, founded on Mr, Tennyson’s poem 
of the same name. “The Palace of 
Truth” is another fairy piece, and 
“Trial by Jury” is a cantata. Of 
all these ‘* Pygmalion” is the best, 
either for the stage or as a literary per- 
formance. The conception of itis a very 
charming one. Pygmalion’s statue re- 
ceives the life he begs for it, or rather 
for her, and steps down from her pedes- 
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tal warm and breathing to his arms—his 
ideal woman—his, for she owes to him 
her life and her beauty; and her nature 
is so in harmony with his that she at 
once, and without a moment’s doubt, 
gives him herself and her love together. 
True the idea is in the old story, but it is 
there only as Galatea herself was in the 
block of marble; and to Mr. Gilbert be- 
longs the credit of evolving this dainty 
and natural-seeming impossibility from 
the old Greek legend. But alas for poor 
Galatea, Pygmalion has a wife, and she 
finds that neither may she love him nor 
he love her, because another woman loves 
him. Wherebycome griefs, and tribula- 
tions, and anguish of mind—but not to 
Galatea. For she is quite willing that 
another woman should love Pygmalion. 
Why not ? Since he is so lovable, what 
more natural than that another woman 
should love him? That does not pre- 
vent Galatea from loving him. Nor is 
she unwilling that he should love Cy- 
nisca, his wife, if he will but love her too. 
That is what she is concerned about: how 
he feels toward her, not how he feels to- 
ward another. It will be at once seen 
what a strange and unreasonable, not to 
say wicked woman Galatea is, If all 
women were like her, jealousy would 
disappear from the face of the earth, and 
the world would be reduced to a condi- 
tion which it is shocking to think of. 
But it is to be remembered that the au- 
thor puts Galatea before us only as a 
statue, and a pagan statue at that. It is 
impossible to conceive of a woman who 
should call herself a lady and a Christian 
behaving in a manner so outrageous and 
so destructive of the peace of the human 
family. Nor does the pagan wife so 
disgrace her sex; for having had Pyg- 
malion struck blind as a token of her 
love, Galatea cries, ‘‘ Cynisca, pity him!” 
but Cynisca replies: 

1 know no pity, woman ; for the act 

That thawed thee into flesh has hardened me 

Into the cursed stone from which thou cam’st. 
We have changed places ; from this moment forth 
Be thou the wife, and I the senseless stone. 


But it is not only among the beauties 
and graces of female jealousy that poor 
Galatea finds a succession of surprises. 
This ‘‘worthy world” is to her simple 
mind fuil of hideous and incomprehen- 
sible contradictions, which she probes 
and exposes with a pretty naiveté which 
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is very captivating if not convincing. 
She makes great trouble by the simplicity 
of her thoughts and actions, and sets 
the whole family together by the ears. 
She must be got rid of speedily; and this 
the author manages with great skill. 
She determines—this woman who knows 
no jealousy—to sacrifice herself rather 
than be the cause of so much trouble; 
and finding, as she sits by the blind Pyg- 
malion and pretends to be his wife, that 
he not only loves Cynisea, but has ceased 
to love her, and that therefore life in 
‘this worthy world ’’ has no charms for 
her, after reconciling the whole family 
she steps upon the pedestal and returns 
to stone, like a hardened pagan hussy as 
she is. The play is the prettiest fancy 
that has been put upon the stage for 
many a year; and those who can look be- 
low the surface will see that the author 
has gone very deep into some very im- 
portant questions of society and morals. 
The blank verse in which the play is 
written is even and musical enough to 
enhance the pleasure we derive from its 
pretty fancies, its dainty humor, and its 
clever dramatic effects. The other plays 
are without any particular merit, except 
that of affording good opportunities of 
acting, striking stage situations, and fine 
dressing. The characterization is very 
coarse—by which we mean not gross or 
in bad taste, but without any subilety or 
any complication of motive, or any in- 
consistency of act or speech, or in fact 
anything that distinguishes your stage 
puppet from a real dramatic creation. 
That the public not only endure, but 
rather like such play writing,shows either 
that the world is intellectually degraded 
from what it was in past generations, or 
that the theatre is now supported by 
a much less thoughtful and less edu- 
cated class of people than heretofore; 
and as the former is impossible, we are 
driven to the latter conclusion.—— 
Of other poetry, we have this month 
first Mr. Browning’s last production.* 
It is with great reluctance that any ad- 
mirer of Robert Browning admits that a 
poem by him is of little value. Those 
who like Browning’s poetry like it with 
a strength and warmth of feeling that 
approaches love. It speaks to them as 
the poetry of no other modern poet 


* “ The Inn Album.” By Rosert Browntne. 
16mo, pp. 167. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 
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speaks, Its peculiarities of diction, like 
those of Carlyle, only bind the loving 
reader’s soul and that of the poet more 
strongly together. It is only by readers 
of the highest and most cultivated intel- 
lectual taste that Browning is thorough- 
ly admired and understood; and to them 
Browningism is a special cult, the very 
mystery of whichhasitscharm. But we, 
although reckoning ourself (perhaps un- 
worthily) among the Browningites, find 
ourselves compelled to say that the ‘‘ Inn 
Album” is so entirely a presentation of 
its author’s least admirable peculiarities, 
that it is not to be read with pleasure. 
Only Browning could have written it, 
and there are passages of power scattered 
sparsely through it; but as a whole it is 
only a repulsive, almost a loathesome ex- 
hibition of the baser side of humanity, 
presented in a style so grotesque as 
not infrequently to be ridiculous. And 
the worst of it is that this peculiarity of 
style is plainly affected all the way 
through. We have heard that Mrs, 


Browning, during the residence in Italy 
of the poet-man-and-wife, charged her 
husband openly one day with affecting 
this style, and told him that it would 


ruin him. Whether the story be true or 
not we do not know; but had she lived 
until now she would have seen its pre- 
diction fulfilled, unless in the author’s 
next poem we may see a return to the 
decencies of style as well as of life. 

Mr. Charles Edgar Spencer has published 
what he in his dedication and in his pre- 
face styles the ‘‘ juvenile” productions 
of his muse.* It would have been better 
for him not todoso. We forbear special 
comment upon his verses, because no 
good could come of it to our readers or 
to him, only an uncomfortable sort of 
feeling which we are unwilling to call up 
unprofitably. Such verses are produced 
nowadays in all civilized communities by 
the ton yearly; and they should all be 
destroyed unprinted. We take the oc- 
casion to say to Mr Spencer, and to all 
other persons who write juvenile poetry 
which is praised by a large circle of ad- 
miring friends, that the best way to dis- 
pose of it is to lay it by for five or ten 
years, not looking at it the while; then 


*“* Pue, Rhyme, and Myrtle. A Collection of 
Poems and Songs.” By CHar es Epear Spen- 
cer. 16mo, pp. 99. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 
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take it out and read it; andif it still im- 
presses them favorably, send it straight- 
way either into the fire, or to ‘“‘ The Gal- 
axy ” office,or to that of some other maga- 
zine, and then—they will probably learn 
the value of their own judgment.—— 
We confess that we are puzzled by the 
title of Mr. Herman Melville’s last vol- 
ume—‘‘Clarel: a Poem and Pilgrimage 
in the Holy Land.”* How a book can be 
a poem in the Holy Land, or a pilgrim- 
age in the Holy Land, or a pilgrimage at 
all, or how it can be both a poem and a 
pilgrimage, we really cannot discover. 
The fact of the matter, set forth in sim- 
ple English, is, that ‘‘Clarel” is a poem 
which narrates and comments upon a 
pilgrimage in the Holy Land. We are 
by no means in a captious, or a dissent- 
ing, or even a fastidious mood, but we 
cannot praise Mr. Melville’s poem or pil- 
grimage, or poem-pilgrimage. It is sad- 
ly uninteresting. It is not given even to 
the gods to be dull; and Mr. Melville is 
not one of the gods, 


Tue author of ‘‘ Ellen Story ’’} is an- 
nounced as being also the author of ** Pur- 
ple and Fine Linen,” a book which we have 
not happened to meet, but which, if it has 
much of the quality of this one, is well 
worthy of the novel-reader’s attention. 
**Ellen Story” isa pure love tale. We 
do not remember a novel in which the at- 
tention is more exclusively occupied with 
the hero and heroine, and with the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the develop- 
ment of their love. The plan upon 
which the book is written somewhat in- 
volves this. It is peculiar, The chap- 
ters are written as being narrated now by 
the man, now by the woman, now by the 
author, their headings being ‘‘ He nar- 
rates,” ‘*She narrates,’? ‘‘The author 
narrates.’’ The contrivance is ingenious; 
for without letter writing, which is often 
a clumsy contrivance, and requires a 
constant memory of the persons te whom 
the letters are addressed, their relations 
to the writer, and the circumstances un- 
der which they are written, we yet have 


* “ Clarel ; a Poem and Pilgrimage in the Tol, 
Land. By Herman Metvitie. In Four Parts. 
Vol. Il. 16mo, pp. 271. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 

+‘ Ellen Story.’ A Novel. By Epear Faw- 
CETT. S8vo, pp. 234. New York: E. J. Hall & 
Son. 
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the story told in parts, each by the per- 
son whose feeling and experience is most 
interesting at that stage of the affair, 
and the author coming in as a kind of 
chorus. True, those persons who must 
have a reason for everything may ask 
why ‘‘he narrates,” and ‘‘she narrates,” 
and to whom they are supposed to be 
telling their story; but such inquisitive 
persons must be left to their inquiries; 
and we must accept the conditions which 
the author imposes upon us, and, as 
they are not offensive, and are conve- 
nient, be thankful. The machinery of 
the story is also new and ingenious. The 
scene is entirely at a great watering 
place, Newport being plainly the one 
which the author had in mind. The 
hero, Mr. Archibald Howard, a young 
man of fine appearance, great wealth, 
intelligent, and well connected, is of 
course furiously the fashion; so much so 
that a bet is made between two men of 
his set that if he will take up any one of 
the neglected young ladies who is not 
positively offensive in person or in men- 
ner, he can ina short time make her a 
belle. He consents to the trial, and a 
list of the wall flowers is made out from 
whom he almost at haphazard chooses 
one Miss Ellen Story, the poor cousin of 
some newly rich and ultra fashionable 
people, who are passing the summer at 
the great hotel, to which they have 
brought Miss Story almost in charity, 
she being convalescent from a severe ill- 
ness. The choice proves to be not a 
very severe test of Mr. Howard’s power 
of conferring distinction; for she is real- 
ly the handsomest woman, both in face 
and figure, at the hotel, and a very high- 
spirited and intelligent girl withal. She 
has been neglected simply because she 
cannot dress expensively, and because 
her vulgar-minded aunt and cousin have 
kept her in the background; the latter 
herself having for one motive her own 
designs upon Mr. Howard. The conse- 
quences are manifest and natural. Mr. 
Howard and Miss Story fall in love with 
each other, and she does become the belle 
of the summer. The incidents of their 
wooing are quite original; but they are 
nevertheless not at all forced, and they 
are managed very skilfully. Miss Story 
begins, in her extreme independence, by 
almost snubbing Mr. Howard; refusing 
at first an introduction to him, which 
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any other girl in her position would have 
jumped at, merely because time and 
place are inconvenient. Her indifference 
piques him, and awakens in him a recog- 
nition of her beauty and her high spirit. 
How the affair goes on, and how he saves 
her life in an entirely new and most in- 
teresting manner, how she finds out that 
his attentions to her were the conse- 
quence of a bet, and is furious there- 
upon, and there is a misunderstanding, 
and how there are other and more seri- 
ous obstacles to the smooth course of 
their true love, and how an utterly rep- 
robate brother brings her almost to ruin, 
the reader of ‘Ellen Story” wil] find 
out most agreeably, for it is very clever- 
ly told. The book is thoroughly Ameri- 
can—in spirit, in incident, in its view of 
society. As a picture of fashionable 
American watering-place life it could 
hardly be improved. The various per- 
sonages introduced might be studies from 
real life, as we have no doubt that they 
are; and their manners, action, and 
speech are just what one might expect in 
the fashionable, not to say fast set, which 
yearly assembles at Newport and at Sar- 
atoga. The result is, we are sorry to 
say, that, notwithstanding the simplicity 
and charm of the heroine, the book as a 
whole produces an impression of vulgar- 
ity. The tone of the society which it 
portrays is flippant, coarse, uncultured ; 
and with all the show of wealth there is 
an impression of newness, almost of raw- 
ness, which is far from pleasing. As to 
the behavior of the young women, it is 
such as would be tolerated in no other 
country. They do as they please, with- 
out any reference to their mothers; and 
their fathers hardly appear upon the 
scene, but are nevertheless honored with 
mention, as providing, in one way or an- 
other, the money needed for all these ex- 
pensive and showy “‘ goings on.’’ Even 
Ellen Story goes off alone for an evening 
drive with Mr. Howard on the very day 
when he is first introduced to her, and 
waltzes with him that evening without 
any intervention of her aunt, who is her 
chaperon. It must be confessed that in 
these proceedings she is not at all singu- 
lar; for it is implied that what she does 
others have done, and any other young 
lady at the hotel would be glad to do, 
and would do if she had the opportunity. 
With all our confidence in the correct 
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conduct of American young women, this 
is a degree of freedom which might well 
be restrained, and which indeed does not 
prevail in that society in which the sim- 
plest and the best manners are found. 
This exhibition of manners and customs 
and of social tone is, however, not to be 
counted against the author. He describ- 
ed what he has seen, and he has described 
it well. We have, however, to find fault 
with him for not a few exhibitions of bad 
taste, for which he is entirely responsi- 
ble. We refer to a certain flippancy 
which is not repressed even in the most 
serious situations. Thus, to take the 
very last scene of the story, Mr. Howard 
and Ellen Story are sitting reconciled 
upon the rocks by the seaside. They 
have passed through a very severe trial 
of each other’s faith, and their reconcili- 
ation has been effected only by her rep- 
robate brother being shot down and kill- 
ed by a policeman as he was attempting 
a burglary; and this happened before her 
very eyes. One would suppose that un- 
der such circumstances the happiness of 
both would be tempered if not tinged 
with sadness. But how is it? Thus: 


Archie broke the silence. ‘ Elly, my love.” 


“ Well.” 

“« Those two old cats are staring right at us.” 

“Oh, hush! They will hear you.” 

“T hope they will. Let us go away.” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“*Well, to tell the truth,’ decided Archie, “I 
don't much care, as long as it’s some place where 
Ican give you one kiss (only one, you know) in 
some sort of pleasant privacy." 


And thus the book ends. This may be 
nature; but under the circumstances it 
is very vulgar nature, It is right enough 
that ‘‘ Archie ” should want the kiss and 
should have it; but a woman of the 
depth and purity of feeling attributed to 
Ellen Story would have been offended 
by his manner of asking for it under the 
circumstances. And even if she would 
not, the incident is entirely out of keep- 
ing. It jars upon our nerves; for we at 
least remember, if ‘‘ Archie” and Miss 
Story and the author did not, that 
Albert Story, whom only the evening 
before she saw the policeman kill, was 
her brother, the beloved son of her 
mother, whom, by the way, she calls 
“duck” and ‘‘you dear old darling.” 
Grand manners are indeed oppressive 
and sometimes ridiculous; but decorum 
and decency are not. The author of- 
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fends also, not infrequently, against the 
proprieties of languge. We had marked 
several places for quotation and com- 
ment; but we must pass them over with 
mere allusion, for lack of room. We 
shall merely remark that the verb 
‘‘ progress” as the author continually 
uses it, thus, ‘‘I mean no disrespect to 
the lady he progressed” (p. 50), and, 
‘** Where did you learn so much about 
the poets ?’ Mrs. Mackenzie progressed,” 
is very objectionable. But worse is the 
frequent use of those abominable phrases 
‘* lady friend ’’ and ‘‘ gentleman friend,”’ 
twin horrors of recent birth. With cer- 
tain defects, however, which we have in- 
dicated, ‘* Ellen Story” is a novel of un- 
usual cleverness and originality; and we 
look forward to something much better 
and less exceptionable from its author. 


Or books in the department of theolo- 
gy and mental philosophy, we find on our 
table a collection of sermons by the Rev. 
David Swing* which are far above the 
productions of their sort which generally 
find their way into print. The style is 
impressive. The sentences are short, 
clear, compact, and generally weighted 
with some thought. There is no weak 
affectation of religious fervor in them; 
but they seem like the words of an ear- 
nest man addressed to men of common 
sense. The writer or speaker does not 
disdain to treat of the ‘Influence of 
Christ on Letters and Art,’’ or to utter 
in this day of extreme democracy ** A 
Plea for the Better Classes.”——We 
cannot speak so highly of a collection, 
also of sermons, entitled ‘‘ The Hem of 
His Garment,”* only, however, because 
that is the name of the first in order in 
the volume. They are, however, of at 
least average excellence, some of them 
of rather more than that. They teach 
orthodox doctrine in a very accept- 
able manner; and they are printed so 
handsomely and so clearly in large letter 
that it would seem that they must 
have been intended to comfort old 
eyes as well as old souls.——Of quite 
another character, and yet ranging 


“ Truths of To-day."’ Second Series. By Da- 
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itself in some fashion under the pres- 
ert head, is a book in which Rev- 
erend Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
grapples with the question of the im- 
mortality of man.* In her long pre- 
face she puts the position in which she 
finds herself somewhat in this form: 
The teachings of science tend to do away 
with faith in a personal God; but the re- 
ligious man knows that if he cannot 
cling to a personal God, he must equally 
let go his assured hold upon an immor- 
tal consciousness for himself. Therefore, 
if science disturbs the foundations of re- 
ligious belief, science should settle im- 
mortality upon other foundations of its 
own providing. This she therefore pro- 
ceeds to do upon physical grounds and 
upon a theory of atomic structure. We 
cannot congratulate her upon her suc- 
cess. She at best evolves a sort of glo- 
rified materialism. Indeed, it is sad to 
see the result of the relative positions of 
science and religion. Science goes on, 
seeking only facts and truths, regardless, 
as from its nature it must be, what it 
disturbs or overthrows; and as constant- 
ly certain persons, now on the religious 
side, now on the scientific, seek to make 


religious dogmas or religious sentiment 


square with the facts of science, Vain 
effort. Religion is absolute and of itself. 
When will men fully feel the force of 
the greatest definition ever given, that of 
Paul: *‘ Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen’’? Immortality is the chief 
thing that is hoped for; God the chief 
that is not seen, They must ever be 
within the scope of faith and beyond 
that of reason.—The younger sort of 
readers now hardly know what a force 
the thing or rather the thought called 
transcendentalism once was in New Eng- 
land. And yet the men who had most 
to do with its propagation are now most 
of them prominent among the active 
forces in literature and in journalism. 
George Ripley, Charles A. Dana, George 
William Curtis, and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson are of those who were Tran- 
scendentalists and who sought to make 
unto themselves a little Utopia at Brook 
Farm. Let those who laugh at Tran- 
scendentalism and Utopianism reflect a 

* “The Physical Basis of Immortality." By 


ANTOINETTE Brown BLACKWELL. 12mo, pp. 
324. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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moment upon the energy and the practi- 
cal common sense shown by these mem 
in their later lives, and remember also 
that Utopia is the land of bright intel- 
lects and of generous souls. Mr. Froth- 
ingham, in the goodly volume which has 
just been published,* gives a complete 
history of Transcendentalism from its 
beginnings in Germany a century ago, 
tracing it through France and England, 
down to New England. Those who 
would know what it is and why it is, 
what it has done and what failed to do, 
should give themselves up to Mr. 
Frothingham’s guidance. They will 
never find better. Into a manual 
of less than two hundred and fifty 
pagest Mr. Henry N. Day has en- 
deavored, and with very considerable 
success, to compress a system of psycho- 
logical study so complete that it will fit 
the person who has gone through it care- 
fully to grapple with the works of the 
great writers upon this complicated, dis- 
mal, and not very useful science—so 
ealled. The work is intended as a text- 
book for use in the class-room; but it will 
give clearly to any intelligent reader 
quite all the knowledge he desires upon 
the subject, unless he wishes to give his 
life up to splitting metaphysical hairs. 


ALL over the West and South the story 
goes, and not whispered, but loudly 
spoken, that New York has seen the 
climax of its prosperity. Hereafter it 
may be the resort of the rich and the 
home of the luxurious, but its commerce 
has toa large extent passed, or is pass- 
ing, into other hands. According to 
this gloomy prophecy, the exceptional 
growth of the city began in 1826, when 
the Erie canal was finished, continued 
during the first phase of railway enter- 
prises, while the lines were mainly con- 
fined to the country east of Indiana, and 
culminated in the great banking move- 
ments connected with the war. But the 
canals failed as soon as the railroads be- 
came numerous enough and powerful 
enough to compete with them. The 
railroads ceased to feed the city’s wealth 


* “ Transcendentalism in New England.” A 
Nlistory. By Ocrayius Brooks FRoTHINGHAM. 
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as soon as their lines were extended 
throughout the valleys of the Mississippi 
and Missouri, for the reason that the 
result of that extension was the forma- 
tion of commercial centres there which 
are nearly independent of the Atiantic 
city. The establishment of inland cus- 
tom-houses is looked upon as the last 
blow to the disabled port, which here- 
after will be forced to see its rivals land- 
ing their goods upon its shores without 
paying a better tribute than a shilling or 
two required to trundle the bale or case 
from the steamer to the bonded cars. 
This, combined with cheap freights, has 
caused the removal of the centres of sup- 
ply from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 
Chicago supplies the northwest, St. Louis 
the southwest, and New York has lost a 
formerly great trade in both quarters. 
Such is the story so confidently told by 
the man of the West and South. It 
would not be difficult to answer his state- 
ment, but it is not with that intention 
that we have recounted this tale. We 
wish to point out that this has been in- 
cidently but thoroughly done* by a 
citizen of New York who is unusually 


qualified for speaking authoritatively 


upon the subject. Mr. Austin Stevens, 
in touching upon the depression in trade 
with which the first century of indepen- 
dence closes, opportunely says that a city 
which had in 1874 a foreign trade of 
$735,000,000 has some hope left for the 
future. In the same year 6,723 vessels 
entered the port, and 396, with a tonnage 
of 64,000, were built there. The city is 
not looked upon as a manufacturing 
centre, and yet in 1870 there were 7,624 
establishments, producing $332,951,520 
worth of manufactures. We do not 
mean to pursue a statistical inquiry which 
Mr. Stevens has followed with so much 
more knowledge and judgment than we 
could bring te the task, but it is worth 
while to compare these great values with 
that of the cotton crop. This is esti- 
mated at 4,500,000 bales, worth $225,000, - 
000. Allowing 11,000,000 for the popu- 
lation of the Southern States, the cotton 
crop yields $20 to each person living 
there. Allowing New York 1,000,000 
inhabitants, an equal sum to each citi- 


*** Progress of New York in a Century—1776- 
1875." An address delivered before the New 
York Historical Society, by Joan Austin StE- 
VENS. 
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zen would result from a toll (in labor 
and profits) of only three per cent. 
on its imports in 1874. Mr. Stevens’s 
address was not intended for the use 
to which we have put it. It was meant 
as a clear, historical account of the 
great city’s phases of growth; but like 
all that this gentleman does, it is re- 
plete with the solid information of which 
men in his position know the meaning 
and importance. We often hear and 
read that wealth bears but poor fruits in 
New York, and that the luxury in that 
city is of a physical rather than an intel- 
lectual sort. But Mr. Stevens is an ex- 
ample of a class, never large enough, it 
is true, but still of respectable numbers, 
of men who are not only able to reason 
like statesmen from the great facts of 
commerce, industry, and social life, but 
who also take an interest in the intellec- 
tual development of the race, and labor 
with ability and success to advance it. 
His article on ‘‘ New York in the Conti- 
nental Congress,” in this number of 
“The Galaxy,” is a proof that New 
York has sons who are as jealous of her 
past fame as they are spirited in promot- 
ing her present prosperity. 


TueEsE two works* illustrate the entire 
individuality of the authors who have 
supplied the members of this important 
scientific series. Prof. Van Beneden has 
chosen a style which, while accurate and 
systematic, aims to add interest to in- 
struction. He divides parasitical ani- 
mals into messmates, mutualists, and 
parasites. The messmate is an animal 
which attends another for the purpose of 
devouring what his host rejects or does 
not want. This, like other kinds of para- 
sitic life, appears to be as old as creation, 
for the polyps of the silurian age practised 
it. Mutualists are those which make a 
home on another animal, but neither eat 
him nor share his food. ‘‘ The parasite is 
he whose profession it is to live at the ex- 
pense of his neighbor, and whose only 
employment consists in taking advantage 
of him, but prudently, so as not to endan- 
ger hislife.” Prof. Van Beneden does not 
regard parasitic life as necessarily injuri- 


* International Scientific Series.—‘* Animal 
Parasites and Mesemates.”” By P. J. Van BrEn- 
EDEN. $1.50, “On Fermentation.” By P. 
ScruTzENSeRGER. $1.50. Both illustrated. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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ous, oras the sign of adiseased or unclean 
condition. Indeed, he considers the pres- 
ence of parasites as sometimes necessary 
to health. One of them, the leech, is 
now used as a curative agent, and the 
author does not see why the list may not 
be extended. ‘‘ Fleas may perhaps some 
day find a place in the chemist’s shop as 
well as leeches.” He even thinks it pos- 
sible that some parasites may be adminis- 
tered internally as a remedy for some 
disorders. Prof. Van Beneden’s subject 
is one that even scientific men, other than 
professed helminthologists, do not always 
care to deal with, but he has treated it in 
a way to relieve it of some of its terrors. 
Prof. Schutzenberger's essay on fermen- 
tation, while a thorough and valuable 
discussion of the subject, has a forbidding 
heaviness of style, and seems to us the 
least effective book that has so far ap- 
peared in this popular series. The au- 
thor follows the leadership of Pasteur, 
and brings to his support a great num- 
ber of observations made by others who 
have entered the fruitful field of germ 
propagation. He uses the modern chemi- 
cal nomenclature, and gives so many 
analyses and formule that his book will 


be convenient and useful to professional 
chemists, though perhaps unmeaning to 
the general reader from its decidedly 
technical tone. 


Awone the minor results of the great 
world’s fair which so deservedly marks 
the hundredth year of our national life, 
the publication of guide-books of travel 
must be reckoned as of considerable 
importance.* Visitors to our country 


*“ The Official Guide-Book to Philadelphia. 
A New Hand-Book for Strangers and Citizens.” 
By Taompson Westootr. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 

* Appleton’s Tustrated Hand-Book of Ameri- 
ean Cilics. Comprising the Principal Cities in 
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have always lacked these aids. Mere 
lists of railway time tables are well 
enough, but they do not answer the re- 
quirements of the bored traveller eager 
to find some relief to the tedium of his 
journey. Of the three books before us, 
the guide to Philadelphia is the most 
complete. That city exceeds most of its 
American sisters in objects which from 
historical or intrinsic interest are apt to 
attract the attention of travellers, and this 
book sets them forth in very good style. 
It is handsomely printed, of convenient 
size, and has made the most of its sub- 
ject. ‘‘Appleton’s Hand-Book” is more 
condensed, passing a great number of 
cities in review, but it is carefully pre- 
pared and replete with views of buildings 
and scenery alloverthe Union. This firm 
have so much experience in the publica- 
tion of travellers’ guides, that their work 
is well and succinctly done. It shows 
that America has resources for exciting 
the traveller’s wonder and interest which 
will surprise the stay-at-home people, 
whose view of American culture and art 
seems to be based on the condition of 
things a half century ago. The third of 
these books aims merely to carry the vis- 
itor through Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 
The text is good, but we cannot say so 
much for the engravings. It is a con- 
venient pocket-book, and gives a good 
selection irom the sights of each city. 
Americans are not very prone to buy a 
guide-book when travelling in their own 
country, but we advise them to take one 
of the above this year, and see America 
as they would Europe. 

the United States and Canada."* New York: D. 
AppLeton & Co. Fifty cents. 

** Boston to Washington. A Complete Pocket 
Guide to the Great Eastern Cities and the Centen- 
nial Exhibition.” New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 
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— WHATEVER strange and wonderful 
there may be exhibited at the great show 
in Philadelphia, we have had in two 
other cities exhibitions which are intrin- 
sically quite as strange and wonderful. 
Excepting to those who take such an active 
interest in party political management 
that they understand how ‘‘the ma- 
chine’’ is run, and concern themselves in 
its running, the proceedings at Cincin- 
nati and at St. Louis must be somewhat 
inexplicable, if not incomprehensible. 
Indeed, to an uninformed and disinter- 
ested bystander, an intelligent foreigner 
for example, the great excitement and 
eager commotion of such assemblages as 
those which were the important events of 
June must be somewhat like the move- 
ments of dancers to one who does not 
hear the music which is at once the stim- 
ulus and the restraint of their action. 
That the canvass of two opposing politi- 
cal parties should ruffle deeply the sur- 
face of society is surprising to no one; 
but this does not explain the remarkable 
phenomenon o/ a nominating convention. 
The “pow wow”—and with all respect 
to both of the conventions, there was a 
good deal of ‘‘ pow wow” about them— 
is merely to determine what man each 
party will set up as its candidate for the 
Presidency. It would seem to the igno- 
rant and disinterested person aforesaid, 
that such a question might be decided in 
a much quicker and less inconvenient 
and expensive manner. Why should it 
be necessary that three or four hundred 
delegates, with almost as many thousand 
‘politicians’ in their wake, should 
come together from all quarters of a 
great country, and fairly take possession 
of a large city, fill its hotels with hubbub 
and its streets with crowds, to select a 
man for whom Republicans or Demo- 
crats shall cast their votes at a coming 
election ? Ina country in which public 
men as well as public measures are con- 
stantly under discussion, it would seem 
that such a function might be safely as- 
signed to, and very satisfactorily per- 
formed by a small committee, not more 
numerous than the States of the Union, 


who should discharge their duty in a 
quiet and sober way, becoming its grav- 
ity and importance. Of the value of dis- 
cussion of the merits of candidates there 
can be no doubt; but as to our party 
nominating conventions, it is notorious 
that all the discussion which has any ef- 
fect takes place in the newspapers and 
precedes the conventions. No one who 
knows anything about the subject be- 
lieves that any speech made nowadays in 
a@ nominating convention turns the scale 
a hair in favor of one candidate or an- 
other. The business is done by voting, 
and the voting is done according to “ar- 
rangements’’; and those arrangements 
are effected elsewhere than on the floor 
of the convention. 


— To make such “arrangements” is 
in fact the real purpose of these conven- 
tions. There is a good deal of bluff and 
brag, but there is a great deal more skil- 
ful maneeuvring; there is a compromis- 
ing of interests; an understanding 
brought about as to what shall be done if 
one man is nominated, and what if an- 
other. And this important part of the 
business is controlled quite as much by 
persons who are present, but not as del- 
egates, as by the delegates themselves, 
In past days Mr. Thurlow Weed and Mr. 
Dean Richmond had_perhaps quite as po- 
tent a voice in such affairs when they 
were not delegates as when they were; 
and what they did say was not, it is sus- 
pected, entirely confined to the discus- 
sion of the principles of the parties of 
which they were such very influential 
members, or to the ability of the candi- 
dates whose conflicting ‘‘claims” they 
were called upon to reconcile. The ques- 
tion to be decided seems to be not who, 
in Dogberry’s phrase, is ‘‘ the most sense- 
less and fit man” for the office that is to 
be filled, but what set of men shall cap- 
ture the party and use its organization 
for their benefit. Of course this brings 
about a struggle within the party which 
is inferior in its proportions and in its se- 
verity only to the struggle for the con- 
trol of the Government between the two 
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parties themselves. It can hardly be as- 
serted with safety that the highest form 
of patriotism is to be detected in the ma- 
noeuvres of a party nominating conven- 
tion. 


— And certainly no one, not even an 
ignorant and disinterested but intelli- 
gent foreigner, could be more puzzled 
and astonished at one of these conven- 
tions than the fathers of the republic, 
could they arise from their graves and be 
present at one of them. No such politi- 
cal machinery entered into their calcula- 
tions when they prescribed the manner of 
electing a President of the United States. 
Nothing indeed could have been further 
from their minds; nothing more opposed 
to their notions of the proper mode of 
selecting candidates for that great office. 
They contemplated, and devised, the 
election of a small body of men, eminent 
for their abilities and their character, to 
whom should be, in good faith, commit- 
ted the task of choosing the man who in 
their judgment should be the fittest for 
the first executive office in the country. 
The scheme was a good one, if it could 
have been carried out. Itcould not. We 
all know how it failed, and how the Presi- 
dential canvass came to be a purely per- 
sonal one, and the electoral college to be 
a mere cumbrous contrivance for the 
registering of party votes given for indi- 
viduals. But even more than by the 
breaking of their machine would they 
be astonished by the results of that ca- 
tastrophe. The change in the manage- 
ment of our political affairs is not the 
least impressive part of our development 
within the century. Whether it may be 
rightly termed progress is, to say the 
least, very doubtful; but we may be sure 
that it would not be so regarded by the 
venerated men whom we have supposed 
to return among us to observe the politi- 
eal manners and customs of their suc- 
cessors—we cannot say their posterity; 
for emigration which they did not fore- 
see, and a kind of naturalization at which 
they would have shuddered, have placed 
political power in the hands of millions 
to whom they are but vague and misty 
names, 


—Txe Centennial Exhibition was 
hardly well opened before there began to 
be indications that it would fail to at- 
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tract the great throng of people which it 
was expected to gather together at Phila- 
delphia. The number of visitors thus 
far has been hardly more than one-half 
of that required to make the Exhibition 
pay; and Mr. Thomas felt obliged at an 
early date to withdraw his orchestra, 
which went to Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the Woman's Centennial As- 
sociaticn, because he saw reason to fear 
that his great expenses would not be met, 
and on asking guarantees was refused. 
True the matter was *arranged,’’ and 
he went back, True also, the deficiency 
in the receipts is said to have been caused 
by Mr. Thomas’s determination to per- 
form only good music, as his wont is, 
while the managers wished him to give 
something ‘‘ lighter,” and more ‘‘ popu- 
lar”; that is, not so good—*‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle,’’ Strauss waltzes, and airs from the 
*‘Grande Duchesse” and ‘La Belle 
Héléne.” But still what it is the fashion 
to call the ‘‘ bottom fact ’’ still remains 
that the attendance at the concerts did 
not pay the expenses. And his return, 
and his consent to play ‘‘ popular airs,” 
did not effect the required enlargement 
of his audiences. It was not to be 
expected that it would. The experi- 
ence of the managers who gave such 
concerts at New York, with Offenbach 
himself as conductor, did not warrant a 
favorable conclusion. That enterprise 
was a failure, of which the cause was 
simply that there are not enough people 
willing to pay half a dollar for such con- 
certs to cover the great expense of giv- 
ing them every evening. Now in Phila- 
delphia there is to be added to the price 
of admission the cost of going to and re- 
turning from the concert, which is half a 
dollar for each person. And this is a 
very important point with regard to the 
whole Exhibition. The expense of get- 
ting to it, and other expenses involved in 
anything like a satisfactory visit to it, are 
so great that with the present general 
lack of money, it will be surprising if 
there are people able and willing to in- 
cur them, in sufficient numbers to even 
approach the estimates upon which the 
managers of the Centennial based their 
great enterprise. This is to be deplored; 
for there can be no doubt that if a very 
considerable number of our people could 
visit the great exhibition of the world’s 
industrial products in such a way as to 
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appreciate at its full significance what is 
to be seen there, the result would be 
profitable instruction that would bring 
forth good fruit hereafter. We should 
as a people receive some lessons that 
would on the one hand diminish our 
somewhat overweening self-confidence, 
and on the other stimulate and encour- 
age us to intelligent exertion. We shall 
incur the wrath of every inhabitant of 
the City of Brotherly Love by saying that 
it is in some respects to be regretted that 
if there was to be such an exhibition 
here, it should have been at Philadelphia. 
That some celebration in Philadelphia of 
the hundredth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration was eminently proper, 
is not tobe denied. But that that celebra- 
tion should take the form of a great exhibi- 
tion of the world’s industry does not seem 
so proper. Philadelphia is not the political 
capital of the country, nor its literary 
capital, nor its commercial centre. It 
is the most eminently respectable city in 
the country—of its size; a qualification 
which may save us from the wrath of 
Boston, its rival in that respect. But it 
is not the place for an exhibition depen- 
dent for its success upon a great influx 
of strangers from all parts of the world. 
It is comparatively unknown to the 
world at large, and it is out of the way. 
We are sure that we are only giving a 
very general thought expression when 
we say that one very important part of 
the design of this Centennial Exhibition 
was to make Philadelphia better known, 
and to benefit it commercially. And if 
it should be successful in this respect, it 
will have effected a good object, and one 
at the attainment of which we shall all 
rejoice. But in the nature of things 
such projects are apt to fail. Commer- 
cial success is the result, not of direct 
effort, but of natural advantages. This 
Philadelphia people are very slow to see. 
They are apt to think that if only this, 
that, or the other thing could be done, 
Philadelphia could be made to rival New 
York as a place in which to push one’s 
fortune. Some years ago the Nebulous 
Person had occasion to meet a Philadel- 
phia merchant by appointment at one of 
the great New York hotels. As the two 
sat in the gentlemen’s parlor and saw 
the throngs in the passageways and had 
glimpses of the glaring splendor of the 
house, the Philadelphian broke out of a 
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minute’s musing, with the exclamation, 
‘*T wish we had such a hotel as this in 
Philadelphia, to bring buyers there.” 
The obvious truth of the case was invisi- 
ble to him, Buyers did not come to 
New York because of the hotels; but 
the hotels were required and built to ac- 
commodate the buyers that would come 
there whether or no. We fear that a 
great exhibition, no more than a great 
hotel, will satisfy the uneasy Philadel- 
phian longing that this man so naifly 
expressed. But let not Philadelphia in 
that case be cast down. There is prob- 
ably a greater diffusion of real comfort 
and respectability within its widely ex- 
tended limits than there is in any other 
city ‘on this continent’; and with that 
great distinction it might surely be con- 
tent. For that, New York might well 
be willing to exchange some of its glare, 
its glitter, its bustle, and its gold. 
Philadelphia is a much better place to 
be born in and to live in; and in histori- 
cal associations Boston is its only rival. 


— Anp after all this celebration of an- 
niversary days is not quite easy to be ex- 
plained in accordance with reason; al- 
though it must be said that if we were 
to insist upon a conformity to reason in 
all our observances, we should soon di- 
minish their number greatly. But this 
making a féte of birthdays, and our mer- 
ry-making at Christmas: is it not some- 
what incongruous with the fact that 
such periods always mark losses; losses 
of a part of our lives, and with that loss 
so frequently the loss of a part of our 
family or of our circle of near friends ? 
On this day I have one year less to live 
than I had at the same time last year: 
why should I be congratulated therefor ? 
Christmas is heret Yes; but some one 
who was with us on a previous Christmas 
is not here. Is not the sorrow of that 
memory more to me than the regular 
rejoicings which pertain to Christmas, 
which is always sure to come? For 
reasons like this the Nebulous Per- 
son has never been able, since he could 
write himself man, to feel other than the 
saddest sinking of heart on anniversa- 
ries. Fortunate for the cheer of the 
world that there are few like him. He 
thought, indeed, that he was peculiar; 
but not long ago he read a strong expres- 
sion of the same feeling in a passage of 
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Southey’s letters which he cannot just 
now refer to—Southey, most cheerful 
and serene of men! And here is Walter 
Savage Landor’s expression of the same 
feeling in a passage of his ever delight- 
ful ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia.” It is in a 
letter to the beautiful Aspasia: ‘‘ We 
have kept your birthday, Aspasia! On 
these occasions I am reluctant to write 
anything. Politeness, and I think hu- 
manity, should always check the precipi- 
tancy of congratulations. Nobody is 
felicitated on losing. Even the loss of 
a bracelet or a tiara is deemed no subject 
for merriment or alertness in our friends 
and followers. Surely, then, the mark- 
ed and registered loss of an irreparable 
year, the loss of a limb of life, oaght to 
excite far other sensations.” And to 
come down to our own day and our own 
tone and temper of mind, even Rhoda 
Broughton, who expresses the latter so 
well, and who although she is not the 
mere shallow “‘ emotionalist ’’ that some 
people would make her out to be, is yet 
not an embodiment of the gravest 
thought—even she, English to the tips of 
her fingers, declares that she has but a 
small opinion of Christmas as a time of 
jollity. Solemn, she says, and even 


blessed if you will; but no, not jovial. 
And then—it is in “‘ Nancy ”—she goes 
on: ‘‘ For myself, I have but small opin- 
ion of Christmas as a time of jollity. 
Solemn, blessed, if you will—but no, not 


jovial. At no time do thedead so clam- 
or to be remembered. Even those that 
went a long time ago, the regret for 
whose departure has settled down to a 
tender, almost pleasant pain, whom at 
other times we go nigh to forget—even 
they cry out loud, ‘ Think of us!’ Fes- 
tivity ! jollity ! never / I have paid my 
bills, and there are no gaps among my 
people. Sometimes I tremble when I 
think how many we are; one of us must 
go soon.” This coincidence of feel- 
ing in regard to anniversaries be- 
tween three such differing minds as 
Southey’s, Landor’s, and Rhoda Brough- 
ton’s is noteworthy, and shows that 
there must be much more of it than 
a conformity to custom allows to ap- 
pear. But finally it is to be remarked 
that such reflections do not pertain to 
national holidays. A nation, although a 
corporation, is not an individual; it 
does not measure its life as a man mea- 
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sures his; it is not the same thing this 
year that it was last year; it has no heart 
to be wrung; it has no memory. The 
people who form the nation at one time 
look back and sympathize with the joys 
and the sorrows of those who formed it 
in another; they take pride in their his- 
tory and glory in their greatness. But 
there is no metaphor that will give toa 
nation a man’s soul, that may be wrung 
with grief and clouded with gloomy mem- 
ories. Therefore we may all of us, no 
matter what our anniversary feeling, re- 
joice in our centennial. 


— Tue readers of ‘‘ The Galaxy ” may 
thank their stars (and by the way the 
readers of ‘‘ The Galaxy” always have 
stars to thank) that they have any “ Gal- 
axy’’ at all this month, for the maga- 
zine was edited, made up, partly writ- 
ten, and wholly set in type and print- 
ed during what in the cant of an old 
weather-monger of past days is called a 
‘*heated term.’”’ When weather is so hot 
as it was in the last fortnight of June 
the Nebulous Person, shadowy and in- 
substantial although he be, firmly be- 
lieves that perfect sanity dictates perfect 
rest. At such times the world ought to 
sit still in the costume of Hans Breit- 
man’s meermaiden, and devote itself to 
iced waters and fans. The idea of doirg 
anything under such circumstances must 
certainly have originated in the brain of 
a salamander. All man’s energies are 
absorbed in the task of perspiring with 
propriety. As to literature, it would seem 
as if ideas, if not the type in which they 
are expressed, would melt down—run to- 
gether and be served out in a ladle, like 
soup or melted lead. But seriously, there 
are no people under the blazing canopy of 
heaven who would think of going on 
with their work as usual in such torrid 
temperature, except Americans. If they 
—the other peoples—don’t stop work 
altogether under such circumstances, they 
at least stop it duging the hotter part of 
the day. They rise early and work 
before sunrise; they do little or nothing 
after eight or nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing; they sleep during the middle of the 
day, and work againintheevening. But 
we, inheriting our business habits with 
our other fashions from England and the 
peoples of northern continental Europe, 
where such heats as ours are absolutely 
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unknown, and sticking to them with our 
national pertinacity, and, moreover, 
uniting to them our furious ‘‘ go,” toil 
through our fiery summers at the very 
same hours and in the very same way in 
which we do our work in autumn, winter, 
and our brief spring. Our very masons 
and carpenters work through the summer 
day from eight to twelve, and from one 
to five, with the sun blazing down upon 
them, doing thus because it always has 
been done. And so with other artisans 
and laborers. The consequence is that 
our summer newspapers publish daily 
lists of men ‘‘ prostrated by the heat.” 
Common sense would teach us to change 
all this—to conform ourselves to the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, or, 
in Darwinian phrase, to strive to ‘‘ har- 
monize with the environment.’’ It would 
be common-sensible to have the hours of 
work, at least of manual work, from the 
first of June to the first of September 
begin very much earlier than in the other 
months; to have a long interval, one of 
four or five hours at least, in the middle 
of the day, with a resumption of work 
in the afternoon. The interval would be 
devoted, of course, to dinner, rest, and 
sleep; and both work and rest would, by 
such an arrangement, be much the bet- 
ter. There is little hope, however, of any 
such adaptation of life and of manners 
and customs to climate. We are too 
strongly bound up in old habits. But 
the amount of suffering borne by tens 
and even hundreds of thousands of men 
during their summer work is so great 
that the question of their relief is one 
which is worthy of careful consideration 
and should make any suggestion welcome. 


— A Goon joke is a good thing; but a 
part of its goodness is its unexpectedness, 
its coming in asa part of something else 
that may be indeed quite serious. There 
is hardly anything more truly depress- 
ing to the sane mind than a book of 
jests, except perhaps the humorous col- 
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umn in our newspapers. The wit of 
their paragraphs is enough to set one 
to reading the Westminster Catechism 
for the sake of finding something really 
inspiring. Here, for exampie, is a speci- 
men of this diurnal brillianey which we 
find at the top of the funny column in a 
‘* metropolitan” newspaper. It is apro- 
pos of the Presidential nominations: ‘ It 
may be that George Francis Train is the 
great unknown. Perhaps somebody will 
pull the plug out of him next month, 
and then we'll all know.” Could pun- 
gent wit and decorum be more happily 
united than in this corruseation? Yes, 
for is it not surpassed by the following, 
which we find in a similar quarter: ‘‘ A 
combination of laudanum and express 
train has relieved a Jerseyman from all 
further trouble about the liquidation of 
the national debt.” But what is a man 
to do who undertakes to grind out or to 
find out his column of jokes daily? It 
would be well for some—shall we say for 
most ?—of our newspaper funny men to 
heed the counsel of that admirable old 
wit, Thomas Fuller, who says, ‘It is 
good to make a jest, byt not to make a 
trade of jesting.” But one of our rural 
‘*contemporaries ’’ says something apro- 
pos of the political canvass which has in it 
a fine touch of real humor. It tells how an 
eminent physician says that one of the 
most efficient chest protectors to persons 
unexpectedly exposed to cold, is two 
newspapers folded inside the waistcoat. 
This indeed is true, as any one will find 
by spreading over the body even a single 
newspaper as a coverlid. The writer 
goes on to say, ‘‘ You should take the 
precaution not to get a Democratic and 
a Republican newspaper during a heated 
political contest, as there is generally a 
coolness between them.” That is a pun 
worth making; one in which there is not 
only a laughable play upon words, but 
a suggestive play of thought. One such 
joke as that in a week is worth the daily 
funny column ten times over. 





